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TRUST COMPANY SERVICE _ 


HE ensuing months and years will present many — 

opportunities but more obligations to the progres- 
sive trust company. Its services must be madeas intensely — 
practical, helpful and personal as possible. The giving of 
dependable counsel must be considered as much a matter. 
of course as the accurate handling of clerical details. ‘Trust 
funds must be administered with unusual discretion. 
Strenuous cooperation will be a vital factor in rebuilding 
foreign markets. 


Each of the six major departments of the Old Colony 
Trust Company is better prepared today than ever before 
to render its particular kind of specialized service to all 
who may need it. Complete facilities are available for 
every branch of Commercial Banking. Through its Trust 
Department, this company is uncommonly well prepared 
to act in every fiduciary capacity for both corporations 
and individuals. Its Foreign Department can be of great 
value in financing international trade. High standards of © 
serviceability obtain also in the Bond, Transfer, and 
Vault Departments. 


By reason of the progressive administration of its 
policies, its position in the field of banking and its thor- _ 
oughly modern equipment, this company is exception-. 
ally well-qualified to handle the finances of individuals, 
estates ana Corporations, eee 





We shall be glad to send you our booklet: 
“Your Financial Requirements and How 


We Can Meet Them”. Address Dept.— 


Op Cotony Trust Company 





























Convevaneers Title Pusurance Company 


30 STATE STREET, BOSTON 


CAPITAL, $500,000 


CARE OF REAL ESTATE TITLES EXAMINED 


FIRST MORTGAGES ON BOSTON PROPERTY 


Over $40,000,000 sold, chiefly to Trustees, in sums of 
$500 to $100,000, with Titles guaranteed. 


ALBERT D. Bosson FREDERICK C. Bownpitcu, President 
Howarp K. Brown Henry H. Epes, Manager 
Finance Committee 
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Coen OTHING: ous, 


MADISON AVENUE COR. FORTY-FOURTH STREET 
NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
LITTLE BUILDING: TREMONT COR. BOYLSTON 


Telephone Beach 4743 


Clothing for Summer Sport, Ready made and to Measure 


Special Garments for Polo, Golf, Tennis 
Yachting, Riding, etc. 
in light-weight Woolens, Crash and Shantung Silk 
Exclusive Shirts, Neckwear and Hosiery 
Straw and Panama Hats, English and Domestic Shoes 
Trunks, Bags and Leather Novelties 
Umbrellas, Walking Sticks, Mackintoshes, etc. 


Send for ** The Packing of your Luggage’’ 
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CHECKING ACCOUNTS SAVINGS DEPARTMENT 


CAMBRIDGE TRUST COMPANY 


1336 MASSACHUSETTS AVE., COR. HOLYOKE ST. 


CAMBRIDCE, MASS. | 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS TRUST DEPARTMENT 
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CANNIBAL-LAND © 


By MARTIN JOHNSON 


Mr. and Mrs. Johnson discovered real cannibals during 

their exploration of the unknown parts of the New Heb- 

rides, and had some very narrow escapes from nourishing 

the objects of their quests. This graphic account of their 

adventures is illustrated by reproductions of 26 photo- 

graphs taken by the author. 

ete HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY es aol 


bookstores 





BY MARTIN JOHNSON 
































Our New 
Safe Deposit 
Vaults | 


have just been completed. They are equipped with 
the most modern protective devices. The boxes vary 
in size to suit the requirements of individuals, firms 
and corporations. Our officers will gladly give any 
information desired regarding these new facilities, 


The Merchants National Bank 


of Boston 
28 State Street, Boston, Massachusetts | 
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UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


50 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
GEORGE G. BRADFORD STEPHEN F. WADSWORTH 
Manager Sub-Manager 
TRUSTEES 
CHARLES F. ADAMS ARTHUR B. CHAPIN 
JOHN S. AMES CHARLES E. COTTING 


GEORGE G. BRADFORD RUSSELL G. FESSENDEN 
GEORGE C. LEE 


PIONEER VAULTS OF NEW ENGLAND 














BROWN BROTHERS & CO. 


60 STATE STREET, BOSTON 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., LONDON 
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Information, Counsel and Service 


relating to Investment questions are 
needed to greater or less extent by 
everyone. 


Our Experience, Judgment and Facilities 
are equally available to Persons, Cor- 
porations and Institutions of small or 
large wealth. 


Estabrook & Co. 


15 State St., Boston 


24 Broad St., New York | | 


Hartford Springfield 
Providence New Bedford 


-_ et | 
$2000 PULITZER AWARD 


to 
James Truslow Adams 


**For the best historical book on the United States’’ 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND 


“‘This work is the best short history of early New England that has appeared for a 
generation.’’— American Historical Review. 


“It is not every day that a volume appears so fu!ll:of promise and of fulfilment, 
as is THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND. The ground might seem almost ex- 
hausted; but the author has contrived to obtain from it a singularly rich and noticeable 
harvest.’’— Quarterly Journal of the Historical Association, London. 

The opinion of the most authoritative critics is confirmed by the decision of the 
judges in the Pulitzer Prize award. They have assigned to James Truslow Adams the 

rize of two thousand dollars for the best book on the history of the United States, 


THE FOUNDING OF NEW ENGLAND. 
It is a book no library should be without. 


























Have you ordered your copy? 


3 Sa 


Illustrated with facsimile documents and maps, blue silk cloth binding, gold stamping, 
482 pages, $4.00 ‘ 
At all bookstores, or 5 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 
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ESSAYS AND STUDIES 


Chosen and Arranged 


By Freperick M. Smita 
Assistant Professor of English, Cornell University 


COLLECTION of essays of notable 

literary charm and inspiration, rang- 
ing from Bacon to present-day writers. 
The following headings under which the 
essays are grouped show the wide range of 
interests covered: Books and Study — 
The Conduct of Life —The Outdoors — 
Cities and Men— Little Portraits of In- 
teresting People. 


$1.40. Postpaid. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


SLIIIUUVNUUUUU UTE 


In Boston 


You have a choice of three 
excellently conducted hotels : 
LO 


J. R. WHIPPLE CORP. 


CP TTT TULL 


| 


a 
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Parkinson & Burr 


: 53 STATE STREET 
: BOSTON 

‘ 7 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

















& 
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HOTEL TOURAINE 


Universally esteemed for its luxury, 
beauty and distinctive homelike at- 
mosphere. 


PARKER HOUSE 


A family hotel of traditions and ex- 
ceptional comfort. Perfectly appointed. 


YOUNG’S HOTEL 


In the financial district. World-wide 
reputation for New England cooking. 


Sail 110000000010 
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Three-Quarters of aCentury 
of Banking 


The benefit of experience thus gained is gladly offered you. 


The Bond Department offers bonds and notes of 
governments, of railroad, public utility and industrial cor- 
porations designed to meet the requirements of exacting pur- 
chasers. Information and advice regarding securities is gladly 
given. Its trading desk affords quick market service. 


The Stock Department is prepared to assist in the 
selection of investment stocks and to transact orders with 
accuracy and speed. 

Private wires, so essential to the fulfilment of market transac- 
tions, make possible the execution of orders not only through 
our membership in the New York, Boston and Chicago Stock 
Exchanges, but in ail niarkets. 


TheF oreign Department through HIGGINSON & CO., 


London, and our correspondents and connections covering all 
the large business centers of the world, specializes in Foreign 
Trade Financing. 


Also its associated phases: Foreign Exchange, Commercial 
Letters of Credit, Travellers’ Letters of Credit. We are pre- 
pared to quote all active foreign exchanges. 


Each month we issue a booklet de- 
scribing many attractive Investment 
Bonds. Write for the latest copy. 


Established 1848 


Lee, Higginson & Co. 


44, State Street, Boston, 8 
New York Chicago 


Higginson & Co. 


80, Lombard Street, London, E. C., 3 
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WHITE, WELD & Co. 


14 Wall Street 
New York 


111 Devonshire Street 


Boston 


137 South La Salle Street 
Chicago 


_ Government, Municipal and 


Corporation Bonds 
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Bonds 
RHOADES & COMPANY 


27 William Street, New York 
[ Established 1907] 


Members New York Stock Exchange 





Part ete tet et ee ee et te 
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KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


Founded in 1865 


115 Devonshire Street 18 Broad Street 
Boston New York 


BRANCH OFFICES 


216 Berkeley Street 10 Weybosset Street 45 East 42nd Street 
Boston Providence, R. I. New York 


Government Bonds 
Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 
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WHAT EVERY INVESTOR AND 
SAVER SHOULD KNOW 


Believing that a bank’s wide knowledge of investment 
matters should be placed more readily at the disposal 
of our friends, we have published a little hand-book for 
investors, entitled, ‘‘Back of the Bond—?’’ 


This gives the fundamental principles of successful in- 
vestment and many of the tests which we have found 
essential to proper selection — tests which you, like- 
wise, should apply in choosing any security or in exam- 
ining your present holdings. 


As the booklet is not intended for general distribution, 
and as the edition is limited, may we ask that you 
advise us immediately if you wish to receive a copy so 
that we may reserve it for you in our printing order? 


There will be no charge, of course, and we believe you 
will find ‘Back of the Bond” unusually interesting 
and helpful. 


BOND DEPARTMENT 


The Union Trust Company 


CLEVELAND 
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CALLAWAY, FISH & CO. 


MemBers NEw York Stock EXCHANGE 
Investment Securities 


Fi WALL STREET New York CITy 
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DILLON, READ & CO. 


Investments 
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Looking Ahead 


for the the Investor 





Electric power from Stone & 
Webster developments transported 
long distances by Stone & Webster 
high-voltage lines is giving old 
cities new industrial importance. 

Such changes bring opportunities 
which Stone & Webster can rec- 
ommend to investors. 


STONE & WEBSTER 


phallaarerer saalin el 


Wiican 


bd 


y/ 


120 Broadway CHICAGO, 38 S. Dearborn Street 
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“For the purpose of accommodating 
the citizens of the State.”’ 


CHARTERED 1822 


The Farmers’ Loan and 
Trust Company 


NOS. 16, 18, 20 and 22 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCH, 475 FIFTH AVENUE, AT 41st STREET 


LONDON PARIS 
15 Cockspur Street, S. W. I. 41 Boulevard Haussmann 
26 Old Broad Street, E. C. 2. 


The Company is a legal depository for moneys paid into court, and is 
authorized to act as Executor, Administrator, Trustee, Guardian, 
Receiver, and in all other fiduciary capacities. 

Acts as Trustee under Mortgages made by Railroad and other Corporations, 
and as Transfer Agent and Registrar of Stocks and Bonds. 

Receives deposits upon Certificates of Deposit, or subject to check and 
allows interest on daily balances. 

Manages Real Estate and lends money on bond and mortgage. Will act 
as Agent in the transaction of any approved financial business. 

United States depository in London and Paris. 

Depository for Legal Reserves of State Banks and also for moneys of the 
City of New York. 


DIRECTORS 
Charles A. Peabody Parker D. Handy Henry R. Taylor 
Franklin D. Locke Edwin S. Marston Ogden Mills 
John G. Agar Augustus V. Heely Frederick Osborn 
Francis M. Bacon, Jr. Lewis Iselin Eustis Paine 
Robert L. Gerry Paul M. Warburg Percy R. Pyne, 2nd 
James H. Perkins Samuel Sloan 

OFFICERS 


JAMES H. PERKINS, President 


Samuel Sloan, Vice-President J.C. Talley, Assistant Secretary 
Augustus V. Heely, Vice-President and Secretary Edward J. Boyd, Assistant Secretary 
William B. Cardozo, Vice-President Irving H. Meehan, Assistant Secretary 
Cornelius R. Agnew, Vice-President James B. Little, Assistant Secretary 
William A. Duncan, Vice-President William A. Wilson, Assistant Secretary 
Horace F. Howland, Vice-President S. Sloan Colt, Assistant Secretary 
Henry King Smith, Vice-President Francis W. Myers, Assistant Secretary 
D. J. Palmer, Manager Foreign Department Thomas M. Godwin, Assistant Secretary 
Harry D. Sammis, Assistant Secretary Thomas A. Finn, Mgr. Credit Department 


Member Federal Reserve System and New York Clearing House 
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EST.1870 


Dominick & Dominick 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Bonds Notes 


Preferred Stocks 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI 


From time to time we have 
openings for good bond salesmen 
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Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 


25 Broad Street 
NEW YORK 
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— because in every 
quarter of the 
globe they have 
won the confi- 
dence of hotels, 
shops, transpor- 
tation lines and 
other places 
where travelers 
spend money— 
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About A. B. A. Cheques 


—universally used by travelers and 
accepted as money in every land. 


—your countersignature in presence 
of acceptor identifies you. ° 

—safe to have on the person because T RAV E i ER S 
they cannot be used until they have 


been countersigned by the original A -B % A —- C 
Ider. pai 
Hr vay Association heques 


—safer than money, and frequently 
more convenient than Letters of 


Credit because the bearer is Jess de- CAsk for them at your bank 


pendent on banking hours 


--issued by banks everywhere in de- or write for particulars to 
nominations of $10, $20, $50 and $100, 


iain sea use, BANKERS TRUST 
, ' COMPANY 
NEW YORK CITY 
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THE 
STEEL AND TUBE COMPANY 


OF 
AMERICA 
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Books by Harvard Men 


AMERICAN PORTRAITS 


GAMALIEL BRADFORD 





Sketches of Mark Twain, Henry Adams, Sidney Lanier, Whistler, Blaine, Cleve- 

land, Henry James, and Joseph Jefferson. ‘The whole body of facts is reviewed, 

and then comes a delicate balancing of pro and con, and then, of a sudden, 

a living man emerges. It is biography grounded upon science and illuminated 
” 


with art. The limits of its accuracy are simply the limits of knowledge.” — 


H. L. Mencken in the New York Evening Post. Illustrated, $3.50. 








The Life of 
U. S. GRANT 


LOUIS A. COOLIDGE 


SHE BLOWS! 
WILLIAM JOHN HOPKINS 


‘SA bully book for rugged readers. The 
perfect complement of ‘Moby Dick.’ ”’ 


oJ + itr iq 86 4 
A Centennial Edition of this ‘one of — Worcester Gazette. ‘*Deserves a 
st satisfyi inspiring biogra- + : : 
the most satisfying and inspiring biog place among the maritime classics of 


’ f ‘4s 
phies that has ever been written,”’ with our literature.""— New York Tribune. 


an introduction by Maj.-Gen. James 


lllustrated, $2.50. 
G. Harbord. Illustrated, $4.00. 


MANUAL OF 


History of 











PUBLIC POOR THE TREES 
RELIEF IN “Very, very amusing. . . of North America 


vivid, lively sketches... great 
MASSACHUSETTS fun to read . . . § The Débu- 


ROBERT W. KELSO tante ’— the most penetratingly 


CHARLES SPRAGUE 
SARGENT 


funny criticism of the modern A new, thoroughly revised and enlarged 








An intensive study of this subject by girl we have yet read."” — edition of this standard work on the 
the President of the National Confer- Brooklyn Daily Eagle. $1.50 trees of North America, with nearly 
ence of Social Work. $2.50. 800 illustrations. $12.0¢ 





RANDOM MEMORIES 
ERNEST W. LONGFELLOW 


| &§ This volume of reminiscences by a son of Henry Wadsworth Longfellow, is a 

1 mine of delightful and piquant stories of American men and letters of the last 
century. Sumner, Edward Everett, Holmes, Tom Appleton, Agassiz, Lowell, 
Fields, Fanny Kemble, Ole Bull, and many others live and move through the 
“Random Memories” with the freedom of life. Illustrated, $4.00. 





HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
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The Mind in the Making 
By James Harvey Robinson 


H. G. Wells says, in the New York Times: 
“For me, I think James Harvey Robinson is 
going to be almost as important as was Hux- 
ley in my adolescence and William James in 
later years. . . . This is a cardinal book.” 

$2.50 


Working with the Working 
Woman 
By Cornelia Stratton Parker 


A lively, truthful account of a college 
woman’s adventures in factory work — not 
propaganda — not an attempt to solve the 
The Philadel- 
phia Ledger says it is “as good reading as 
$2.00 


working woman’s problems. 


any novel of the day.” 


Lost Valley 
By Katharine Fullerton Gerould 


Atlantic Monthly: “It is unfolded with 
swift and concentrated power ; with humor 
now sardonic and now simply mirthful.” 
Mrs. Gerould’s first full-length novel, now 
in its third large printing. $2.00 


The Canyon of the Fools 
By Richard Matthews Hallet 


Mystery, intrigue, love, and the quaintest 
characters you ever read of make this tale 
absorbingly entertaining from start to finish. 
It is the story of a search for gold and the 
pursuit of an elusive woman. $2.00 


Souls for Sale 


By Rupert Hughes 
Mr. Hughes chronicles the life of Holly- 
wood as intimately and candidly as he has 
recorded the social life of New York. Re- 
member Steddon, a pretty girl who seeks 
fame on the screen, is the interesting hero- 
ine of this novel of the movies. $2.00 


Harper & Brothers 


Established 1817 
New York 














== —— 


‘A thrillingly interesting history 
of the great business struggles of 


thirty years.’’—N. Y. Sun. 


EF. H. 
HARRIMAN 


A biography 
GEORGE KENNAN 


“That little fellow Harriman —you 


want to watch out for him,” said 
the late J. P. Morgan to another 
banker. How “that little fellow” 
fought his great battle with Hill at 
the time of the Northern Pacific 
panic, reconstructed the Union Pa- 
cific and Southern Pacific at the 
cost of $400,000,000, quarreled with 
President Roosevelt, subdued the 
Colorado River, ousted Stuyvesant 
Fish from the I]linois Central, saved 
the Erie from bankruptcy, made 
$58,000,000 in the Northern Securi- 
ties deal, and many other episodes 
of absorbing interest, are told for 
the first time by George Kennan, 
the famous author and explorer, in 
a biography as fascinating as fic- 


tion, and yet authentic throughout. 


Illustrated. 2 volumes. 


$7.50 at all bookstores. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN CO. 
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Preparatorp and Professional Schools 











The Noble and Greenough 
Gobuak A STUDY OF POETRY 
cnoo 
Founded 1866 By Buiss Perry 

BEGINNIN; Septembe the U School will be estab- “9 

Saeed te Lodionns, Seabentuaettat to - caer eee pom so Students’ Edition, $2.50 

and boarding school combined. Over one hundred acres of 

land, bordering on the Charles River, afford all the advan- Library Edition, 3.25 


tages of a school in the country. 

The Primary Department will be continued on the school 
property in Longwood. Organized athletics will be carried 
on in the afternoon. 


Circulars and information mailed upon request. Inter- HOUGHTON MIFFLIN 
views arranged by appointment. oe 
COMPANY 


% BR 


Harvard Mental Schoo! 


As candidates for the degree of Doctor of Dental Medicine, the school receives graduates of Arts or 
Sciences of approved colleges or scientific schools and students who have completed a year in Harvard 
College or in any approved college or scientific school. 
All applicants must present evidence that they have such knowledge of English as is ordinarily obtained 
in one year in an approved college (six semester hours) ; Biology (six semester hours); Chemistry (six 
semester hours); and twelve semester hours of electives trom the following: — 

A modern foreign language. Mathematics. History. Technical drawing. Shop practice. Psychology. 

Economics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Physics in an approved high school or one year 
college Physics. 
A certificate of the completion of one year of work in Biology (Zodlogy and Botany) in an approved 
high school, or one year college Biology. Either Physics or Biology must be taken in college. 
The fifty-fourth year of the school begins September 25, 1922. 
For details in regard to the requirements and catalogue, address 

Dr. EUGENE H. SMITH, Dean, 
Longwood Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Law School of Harvard Antdersity 


eee 2 








CHARLES WIGGINS, 2nd, Headmaster: 























TERMS OF ADMISSION. 

The following men will be admitted as regular students and candidates for a 
degree : — 

Graduates of Colleges of high grade. 

Graduates of other Colleges of approved standing who ranked in the first third of 
the Class during the Senior year. 

The following men .will be admitted as special students, but not as candidates for 
a degree : — 

Graduates of approved Law Schools. 

The School will open in 1922 on Monday, September 25. 


For further information communicate with 


THE SECRETARY, Harvard Law School, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
Graduates will please mention their magazine 
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The Browne and Nichols |/AUtomobile Insurance 


School for Boys FIRE AND ACCIDENT 
Cambridge, Mass. ‘ 
dtc sintianiadiiae: sah ope Best Companies at Lowest Rates 
Nichols Field, playground on Charles River, — 
opposite Soldiers Field. All Other Kinds of Insurance 
Preparatory Department for younger boys. 
GEORGE H. BROWNE, ’78, ROBT. A. BOIT & CO. 
WILLARD REED, ’91. 40 Kilby Street, Boston 























ADRIENNE | | 
TONER | ff 


ANNE DouGLas SEDGWICK 


CAMBRIDGE REAL ESTATE 


Residence, Business and Investment Property 


in the vicinity of the University 


BENJAMIN P. ELLIS “A very great and significant book, a 
and | most important event in English and 
EDWARD A. ANDREWS | American letters.’” —Zona GaLe. 


>of 
(Suceeeding Ellis & Melledge) $2.00 at all bookstores. 


HARVARD SQUARE 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 





























_ LUCE’S PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 


71-73 Murray St., New York 8 Bosworth St., Boston 





| 

| Employs about 80 persons in reading more newspapers and 
| periodicals than are read by any other office in the world, who 
cut from them — to order — matter for Public Men, Officials, 
Financiers, Lawyers, Reformers, Authors, Candidates, and others 
with a personal interest; Organizations of all kinds; Railroad, 
Insurance, Manufacturing, and other Corporations; Contractors, 
Supply Houses, and all sorts of business concerns that seek con- 
tracts or trade from a distance, and want to know of chances 


to do business. 


Booklet, terms, and suggestions as to how we can help, sent on request 


DEALERS IN NEWSPAPER INFORMATION | 
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Reports for Executives 


Executives are making new demands upon their account- 
ing organizations. Business is “on its toes,” ready like a 


skilled wrestler to take advantage of every opening. 


But, “Is Jones’ proposition a real opening? Can we 
meet his figure without losing money? Are his specifica- 
tions economical for our machinery? Can we afford ‘o ex- 
tend the credit he asks?” 


Answers to these questions must be made by your ac- 
counting, production and financial staffs. An adequate 
system of records and reports is an invaluable aid to quick, 


accurate decisions. 


We have designed and installed such systems for many 


representative concerns. 


Scovell, Wellington & Company 


SnaA EON Accountants — Engineers 


A National Organization for Constructive Service 


A NATIONAL 





Boston, 110 State Street Cleveland, Hanna Building 
Springheld, Mass., Stearns Building Chicago, 10 South La Salle Street 
New York, 27 William Street 
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TUTORING IN CAMBRIDGE 


Preparation for College Entrance Board and Admission Examinations 








HE teachers named below, Harvard graduates of long ex- 

perience in teaching, thoroughly familiar with the require- 
ments for entrance to college, will receive in Cambridge, this 
summer, pupils in preparation for admission to all Eastern 
colleges, especially Harvard and Yale. The work is divided 
by subjects among different teachers and the methods of in- 
struction insure the best possible adaptation to special needs. 
Much care is given to the comfort and enjoyment of the pupils, 
there are well furnished, newly remodelled dormitories, a 
welcoming dining hall with excellent service, the use of fifty 
tennis courts, a large boathouse, and a gymnasium, and the 
class-rooms and laboratories are provided with every facility 
for effective teaching. Special attention Will be given this 
summer to candidates for college who desire to take, in Sep- 
tember, examinations under the “‘ old plan” of admission. 


The teachers include 


MAX BENSHIMOL, A.M., in Languages. GEORGE B. WALDROP, A.M., in Greek. 

J. CLIFFORD HALL, S.B., in History. WILLIAM W. NOLEN, A.M., in Mathematics. 
GEORGE N. HENNING, Litt.D., in Languages. JAMES A. REEVES, A.B., in Latin. 
CHARLES A. HOBBS, A.M., in Mathematics. FRANK A. SHELDON, A.B., in Physics. 


PERCY W. LONG, Ph.D., in English. RALPH H. HQUSER, A.M., in Chemistry. 
CHARLES M. UNDERWOOD, Ph.D., in REGINALD R. GOODELL, A.M., in Spanish. 
French. HOLLIS WEBSTER, A.M., in Latin. 


J. ROWE WEBSTER, A.B., in English. 


Of those prepared by these teachers for college entrance ex- 
aminations in the past twenty years, less than five per cent 
have failed to be admitted to regular standing in the Freshman 
Class; over one hundred and fifty men have been prepared 
for examination in each of the last ten summers. 


Correspondence in regard to terms, references, descriptive 
publications, and the possibilities for any candidate, may be 
addressed to 


WILLIAM W. NOLEN, 
Little Hall “Q,” 
1352 Massachusetts Avenue, 
Telephones : Cambridge 627 and 3190. Cambridge, Mass. 
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HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


Recent publications of interest to 
both general readers and students 


RECENT HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
By Frederic L. Paxson 


“For the political events of the time, Professor Paxson’s narrative is ad- 
mirable. It is adequate, well-proportioned, impartial, and readable. . . . Our 
national career from the close of the Civil War to the close of the World War 
will for a generation form the subject of many histories, but few of similar 
length are likely to surpass in excellence and attractiveness this volume of 
Professor Paxson.’’ — WILLIAM A. DUNNING in the Independent and Weekly 
Review. Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, Illustrated, $5.00. 


MODERN AND CONTEMPORARY EUROPEAN 
HISTORY By J. Salwyn Schapiro 


Eighth impression. Revised through May, 1921, with a new chapter of fourteen pages on 
the Paris Conference. 

“The book is designed for the general reader no less than for the college 
student. It follows a much praised, rarely imitated example of Macaulay’s 
in making history as entertaining as fiction. But it is by no means solely for 
its warm, picturesque style that the work invites approval. The subject 
matter covers all those problems that we have come to regard as most essen- 
tial to an understanding of the human story with scholarly fullness.’’ — The 
New Republic. Students’ Edition, $3.75. Library Edition, $5.00. 


INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By Abbott Payson Usher 


The first few chapters are devoted to the general problems of industrial his- 
tory and the aspects of medieval industrial organization. There is also a 
brief sketch of industrial development through the Middle Ages, and an 
account of the rise of the crafts in France. The major part of Professor 
Usher’s valuable work, however, is devoted to subjects of practical every-day 
interest, as: The Rise of Collective Bargaining: The Rise of the Modern Fac- 
tory System: Combinations and Monopolies: Incomes, Wages and Social 
Unrest. Students’ Edition, $3.00. Library Edition, $5.00. 


THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL SCIENCE 

By Stephen Leacock 

New Edition. 

Professor Leacock’s book is compounded of history, public law, political 
philosophy and economics. It is an eminently practical book for the general 
reader as well as the student. In the new edition topics that have advanced 
much in public interest, as the effects of the Great War, the reconstruction 
of Europe, and the newer forms of democracy — direct nomination, propor- 
tional representation, the initiative and the referendum — are given en- 
larged treatment.”’ $2.25. 
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A Message from Le Baron R. Briggs 


To Harvarp ALUMNI AND FrRienps oF RADCLIFFE: 

Radcliffe College is a wom- 
an’s Harvard: her teachers are teachers in Harvard; her standards are Harvard 
standards; her degrees are certified by Harvard as equivalent to Harvard degrees. 
She is doing for women what no other college for women can do. 

For many years she has used her small income carefully and has made it go 
far. Now she needs prompt and generous help: — 

$1,000,000: the income to be used for increasing the salaries of teachers. The 
General Education Board will pay $250,000 towards this $1,000,000 for instruc- 
tion if the remainder is secured by July 1, 1922. 

$1,000,000 for buildings: of 650 students, only 175 can be housed in college 
dormitories; the laboratories, also, are outgrown; recitation rooms and a heating 
plant are needed. 

$1,000,000: the income to be used for meeting the increased cost of administra- 
tion, for care of grounds and buildings, for general expenses. 
In all $3,000,000, not for luxuries, but for pressing needs. 
j The alumne and the governing boards will be grateful for your aid. 


Pd JA/Z2 : (Harvard ’75) 
y i ; President of Radcliffe 


Checks should be made payable to Ezra H. Baker (Harvard ’81), Jreas., Radcliffe College, and 
mailed to him at 603 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Subscription Blank 
RADCLIFFE COLLEGE ENDOWMENT FUND. 


For the purpose of adding to the resources of Radcliffe College and in 
consideration of the endeavor of Radcliffe College to secure subscriptions 
from others therefor, the undersigned agrees to pay to Radcliffe College 
the following sums: 
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$.......e.... in three annual installments 
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A CONTEMPORARY AND 


PERMANENT HISTORY 
OF 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY 





Are you as a graduate interested in maintaining a com- 
plete record of the University in the index of which 
you can find mention of any man who has affected the 
life of the University and every event of consequence P 








This is the function of 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ 
MAGAZINE , 


which prints quarterly 


1. A Review of the life and growth of the University by the University Editor. 

2. News from more than 60 College Classes, 80 Harvard Clubs, and the Associa- 
tions of all the Professional Schools. 

3. A compact and authentic record of College sports. 

4. Special Articles on Undergraduate Student Life contributed by the Student 
Editor and other undergraduates. 

5. Many articles of general interest by eminent Harvard men. 

6. Memoirs and Portraits of the most distinguished of our worthies, views of the 
new College buildings as they are erected, athletic groups, facsimiles of 
rare Harvardiana, etc. 

7. A record of the literary productions of Harvard men, and critical reviews of 
the more important works. 

8. The Official Records of the Corporation and Overseers, list of Marriages, 
and the Necrology of the Alumni. 

g. Each volume, with illustrations, averages about 800 pages. 


The Governing Boards regard it as a valuable medium for extending 
the influence and making known the resources of Harvard University. 


Published guarterly in Sept., Dec., March, and June. 


Annual Subscription, in advance. ........ Four Dollars. 
Single Copies... ... .. » One Dollar and Fifteen Cents. 
Annual Postage on Foreign Subscriptions . . . . Forty Cents. 


Annual Postage on Canadian Subscriptions . . Twenty Cents. 
Send Subscriptions and Orders to 


THE HARVARD GRADUATES’ MAGAZINE 
321 Shawmut Bank Building, Boston, Mass. 
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VIRGINIA HOT SPRINGS 
Open All the Year 


In the heart of the Alleghanies — 2500 feet eie- 
vation. Ideally located for outdoor sports or quiet 
relaxation. 


RIDING, DRIVING, TENNIS, GOLF, SWIMMING 


Famous natural mineral springs and complete 
hydrotherapeutic apparatus. Wonderfully ef-— 
fective in treating gout, rheumatism, digestion 
and nervous disorders. 


Average Summer Temperatures: 
June, 65° July, 66° August, 70° 
No Humidity. No Mosquitoes. 


THE HOMESTEAD in its appointments and 


service will meet all expectations. 


Through Pullman car leaves Pennsylvania Sta- 
tion, New York, daily. 


Write for illustrated booklet. 


CHRISTIAN S. ANDERSEN 
Resident Manager 


BOOKING OFFICES — 
Ritz-Carlton Hotels 
New York and 
Philadelphia 
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FIFTH AVENUE at 59th STREET 
NEW YORK 


The New addition containing 350 guest 
rooms, arranged singly and en suite, a 
new Ball Room and several smaller 
entertainment suites, have recently been 
completed. 2 Adequate facilities for 
functions of an exclusive social nature 
are now available. 


FRED STERRY 


Managing Director 
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H| institution helpful in 
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AN EDUCATIONAL CREED 
By NATHANIEL HORTON BATCHELDER, ’01 


URING the war I took lunch one day at a well-known boarding- 
school. Observing a service flag thickly dotted with stars, I 
asked if stars represented only boys who had graduated or left in good 
standing, or all boys who had ever attended the school. The answer 
was that only the former were honored by stars, “though the others 
have done surprisingly well.” This was not a unique instance. Over 
and over one heard of boys who had failed at school redeeming them- 
selves in the service. Had war created new capacities? Had the school 
no activities that could bring out the good in these dynamic idealists 
who were willing to die for a cause? Was there no scope in the aca- 
demic régime for the leadership of which these boys were capable? 
‘Peace hath her victories no less renowned than war” — victories 
of boys who failed at school but succeeded in life. The most casual 
scrutiny reveals a frightful scholastic mortality. Disregarding an in- 
stance where a new head was said recently to have dropped one 
seventh of all the boys in school in a single term, the average boarding- 
school, after safeguarding admission in every possible way, still win- 
nows out a considerable percentage before graduation. The tendency 
is to think in terms of the school and not in terms of the boy. If the 
school has a good reputation, with more applicants than can be accom- 
modated, there is a chance that for every boy dropped a new one may 
be secured who will make a better record on college examinations and 
enhance the reputation of the institution. It is a bit disheartening to 
see the records of scholarship that have been achieved largely by the 
simple process of elimination. Speaking recently along this line to a 
manufacturer I said: “There is this difference between our material 
and yours. No human material can be discarded, while what does not 
fit your purpose may be thrown on the dump if you like.” “ Excuse me, ” 
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said he, “we should be in bankruptcy in six months if we followed such 
a policy. If we find material that does not suit our product, we have to 
develop a product that suits our material.” If the inanimate raw ma- 
terial of the mill cannot be discarded, how much more must the living 
material of the school be conserved! The public school has, to a degree, 
to deal as it can with all the pupils that come to its doors, but the atti- 
| tude of the private school has too often been, “ We have found the one 





best way of education; those who do not take kindly to it may be good 
for something else, but they are not for us.” In this attitude the pri- 
vate school forgets that it is a social agency to serve the community 
and that because of its relatively small numbers and large funds it has 
peculiar opportunity (and therefore peculiar obligation) to assume a 
position of leadership in introducing new studies and new methods. 
The aim is to train leaders by means of a cultural curriculum, meaning 
languages and mathematics. Why classics and mathematics should al- 
ways be linked in the cultural scheme is difficult to see. It is true that 
the student of mathematics who can exclaim with Kepler, “I am 
thinking God’s thought after him,” is deriving culture from the study, 
bu': mathematics as ordinarily taught dwells little on other than prac- 
tical considerations. And there are teachers even of the classics who 
reduce their subject to mere drill on grammar and word puzzles. The 
fact is that culture is not dependent upon a certain content of the 
course of study; it is an attitude of mind, a matter of ideals and per- f 
spective. To be cultured is to be courteous, to be reverent, to love the 
beautiful, to hold ardently worthy interests and opinions that one can 
make luminous to others, and to have a reciprocal open-mindedness 
and tolerance for opinions not one’s own. A sympathetic understand- 
ing of the history and literature of an ancient people, reverence for the 
majesty of nature in her grander aspects, a knowledge of the unchang- 
ing laws of life as revealed in the humblest forms of farm and field, in- 
sight into the deeper significance of human intercourse and the arts of 
living, may almost equally lead to that elevation of spirit which is the 
first essential of culture. It matters little whether one studies Latin, 
science, agriculture, or business. It matters much in what spirit one 
studies. 

To come down to instances; some years ago there came to me a boy 
whose uncle spoke of him as “a disagreeable little cuss.” He was un- 
successful at school, wilful, obstinate. He had a passion for agricul- 
ture, which he took up with enthusiasm. In less than two years a 
charming lady meeting him and talking with him said, “I want my 
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children to study poultry because it makes such nice boys.” Without 
athletic gifts that boy rose to the vice-presidency of the Student 
Council. To-day he has a farm of his own selection graced by a fine 
type of Colonial house set between great trees; he is an officer of the 
local agricultural society; his farmhands are unfortunate boys whom 
he wants to help. Over his desk he keeps this passage from Ruskin: 

“We will try to make some small piece of ground beautiful, peaceful 
and fruitful. We will have no untended or unthought-of creatures 
upon it. We will have flowers and vegetables in our gardens, plenty of 
corn and grass in our fields. We will have some music and poetry; the 
children shall learn to dance and sing it; perhaps some of the old peo- 
ple, in time, may also. We will have some art; and little by little some 
higher art may manifest itself among us — nay, even perhaps an un- 
calculating and uncovetous wisdom, as of rude Magi, presenting gifts 
of gold and frankincense.” 

A traditional curriculum had begun to blight his spirit. Freedom of 
self-expression in the field (to quote Carlyle) “for which nature and 
circumstances had fitted him” brought out a native fineness and so- 
cially valuable qualities. Agriculture had not proved one of the ab- 
horred vocational studies, though it taught a means of livelihood, but 
in the best sense a cultural influence. This case, though striking, is not 
an exception, but the rule. Our graduates in agriculture could chal- 
lenge any equal number in any other department to match them in 
individuality, initiative, and serviceableness. 

My plea, however, is not so much for any particular subject, as for a 
method. We schoolmen proclaim loudly that the unit of instruction is 
the individual and not the course, and that we believe in the labora- 
tory method. Then we put our boys in groups to study a traditional 
body of information by the merely acquisitive method of poring over a 
set text or listening to a master’s instruction. The inquisitive faculty 
is almost wholly neglected. Even in the laboratory we are prone to 
provide a set form, indicating just what data are to be taken and ra- 
ther clearly foreshadowing what the answer is to be. Some skill in the 
manipulation of apparatus may be acquired, but of the spirit of ven- 
turing into the unknown on a voyage of discovery there is no trace. 
In Professor Shaler’s autobiography is an account of his first study un- 
der Agassiz. There was no Zodlogy I or other set course. He simply 
went to the laboratory with others and the great teacher gave him a 
fish with instructions to learn all he could about it. If my recollection 
serves, he spent a week investigating that fish on his own responsibil- 
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ity with only occasional hints from the instructor. What opportunity 
does the ordinary boarding-school give for this sort of work? The fact 
is our teachers like best the docile mind that accepts readily predi- 
gested intellectual fodder. And with the constantly increasing body of 
knowledge that has been collected and classified, and with the perfect- 
ing of the mechanism of education, it becomes constantly easier to fol- 
low the beaten path and harder to strike out a new trail. Yet it is ob- 
vious that the pupil who insists on “being shown,” or rather on find- 
ing out for himself, has qualities of independence likely to contribute 
more to society than half a dozen of the acquisitive, sponge type, that 
merely absorb information and can barely give back without incre- 
ment what they have taken in. 

To go back for the moment to the subjects of instruction. In the 
scientific field we offer most commonly physics, which is a largely 
mathematical subject and scarcely broadens the scope of the linguistic 
- and mathematical curriculum, or chemistry, which also demands con- 
siderable mathematics. Biological sciences, certainly not less impor- 
tant to the race, are neglected. Over a period of three years the average 
number of College Board candidates in all biological subjects (ad- 
mittedly not a final criterion of the extent to which a subject is 
taught) has been 252, as against 2372 in physics and 1511 in chemistry. 
I know a boy to whom Latin seemed a closed book and mathematics 
an almost insurmountable obstacle. Physics and chemistry he tried 
without success. Finally he won his way to college by means of Eng- 
lish, modern languages, history, and biology, plus the minimum re- 
quirement in mathematics. Note, please, that the doors of many col- 
leges were closed to him on this basis. To-day the plan of that boy is to 
go on to graduate study in the field of natural science. During a con- 
versation with one of our best-known head masters about such cases, 
he said, “ After all, is n’t it true that most boys get along all right now, 
and that these you mention are the exceptions?” When I assented, he 
replied, “I thought so,” as if the question were settled. Who was it 
that told the parable of the shepherd who left the ninety and nine 
sheep that were safe to find the one that was lost? 

We seem for the moment to be slaves to the industrial ideal of uni- 
formity of product and quantity production, and yet I suppose that 
the greatest benefit to the race, nay the indispensable condition of the 
progress of the race, is the differentiation of species. We need urgently 
to cultivate not the points of likeness in our boys, but the points of 
difference. We have long been deceived by certain moral maxims like 
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“What man has done man may do,” taking this to mean what any 
man has done in the past, any other man can do in the future if he will, 
and that other about all men being created equal. There seem to be 
two strings to the bow of him who defends the stronghold of the tradi- 
tional curriculum. One is the feeling that if the studies he believes in 
are not the best, they are at least as good as any others, that any boy 
can master them if he will, and it is therefore a needless duplication of 
courses to offer anything else. The other — and its twang has a simi- 
lar sound — admits that some worthy boys cannot master its material 
and that other kinds of school are good for these (inferior?) boys, but 
its function is to do one thing well, to provide leaders for the coming 
generation. t Sg 

As to the first statement, the most elementary knowledge of psy- 
chology shows us that not all boys can do everything, even if they 
will. There are boys who are eye-minded and boys who are ear-minded, 
inquisitive as well as acquisitive boys, boys with the greatest manual 
deftness and arrant bunglers, boys facile at language, boys facile at 
mathematics, and boys facile at neither. Professor Kittredge once pro- 
claimed with some scorn that it was not necessary to study pickled 
bugs to train the observation; there was enough material in a page of 
Shakespeare to last for a year. True enough, and the page of Shake- 
speare happens to be of absorbing interest to me, but I know plenty of 
boys who will see many times as much in a walk through the woods as 
I. Curiously enough some of the keenest observers I know in the field 
of science are poor spellers and do not even know when they have 
spelled badly. It is not that they lack power of observation, but that 
power functions only in certain directions. A master of English com- 
plained to me once that a particular boy had absolutely no memory 
because, in spite of obvious effort, he could not learn poetry. So I 
took the boy aside and asked him his father’s automobile number. 
Instant response. Then I asked the number for the year before, the 
one before that, and so on, as far back as they had had a car, always 
with a prompt answer. A similar feat the master could not possibly 
have performed. Had one a good memory and the other a poor one? 
No; they were both good but different; one was that of a literary man 
and one that of an engineer. 

And as for training leaders, we all know full well that our private 
schools turn out in about equal proportion self-sacrificing public serv- 
ants, elegant idlers, scholarly gentlemen, and dollar chasers. A clas- 
sical curriculum will not infallibly sort the sheep with character from | 
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the goats with none. If a school is to develop leaders, it will not do it 
best by catering to one class of society or to a single type of intellect. 
Your democratic school — and only a democratic school is fitted to 
develop leaders for a democracy — must present a true cross-section 
and not a stratum of society. It is poor training for leadership to herd 
those destined for literature, the law, and medicine together from the 
age of twelve or thirteen, or even earlier. If certain developments of 
our urban life had not radically changed the complexion of the public 
schools and the environment of boys in their out-of-school hours, it 
would be ideal to compel attendance at the common school up to col- 
lege age. Jack Hall’s scuffles with Joe Herring, the butcher boy, were 
as good a training for leadership as anything he learned at Utopia 
School. To a boy brought up in a moderate-sized New England city 
twenty-five years ago that was the ideal environment, and the ideal 
school will try to reproduce the variety of companionship and diver- 
sity of activities— carpenter shop, printing shop, poultry, growing 
things — not as imposed curriculum, but as parts of an accessible, 
elective, actual world that was once our common heritage. Above all, 
it will leave boys freedom to direct their own activities instead of over- 
organizing every line of endeavor for them. , 

For a reasonable participation in the government of the school and 
all its interests is the obvious complement of the broader academic 
scheme. By participation in the government I do not mean monitors 
selected in whole or in part by the head, but real representation of stu- i 
dent opinion by a freely elected body with final authority in the field, i 
which can be a broad one, where it functions. A student council 
should be inspired, but never directed or compelled from above. This 
phase of school management would prove a fruitful topic for a com- 
plete article, or series of them. Suffice it to say here that a share in 
governing often makes a most useful citizen of a potential rebel, gives 
scope to powers unrevealed in the classroom, and not seldom provides 
necessary compensation for deficiencies along other lines to a really 
strong boy. 

I say “necessary compensation” advisedly. The effect upon charac- 
ter of prolonged study of an uncongenial or impossible curriculum has 
too often been neglected, or misunderstood. It is most commonly as- 
serted that the uniform effect of severe tasks is to strengthen the will 
and increase one’s power. True, moral qualities grow only by exercise 
as physical ones do, but you can ruin a sensitive athlete by wrong 
handling. One does n’t set a sprinter to run a mile race. Furthermore, 
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it is often the athlete of greatest potential power who requires most 
care. Every material, including the human variety, has its breaking 
point. Imagine a lad six feet two, of winning personality and dynamic 
possibilities, gifted in all practical ways, but not literary. Group him 
with bright little rote-minded lads half his size and two years younger. 
Let them have their daily triumph over him in the classroom, and, un- 
less he be a phlegmatic sot, one of two things will happen: he will ac- 
quire an “inferiority complex,” or, knowing he is not inferior, he will 
revolt against the thing at which he has failed, and come to despise 
scholarship. Schools should exist to develop not minds merely, but all 
socially valuable qualities. They should be places for growth as little 
hampered as possible. 

While I own allegiance to the progressive party in education, I do 
not approve all manifestations of the “progressive” spirit. In every 
movement there are those motivated by weakness as well as by 
strength. There are pacifists on principle, and pacifists who simply 
cannot face the thought of war. There are religious liberals to whom 
the old beliefs hold terrors, and to whom religious radicalism is an es- 
cape. There are educational progressives who revolt against the classi- 
cal régime because it was their undoing; their opinions are, though 
they would not admit it, mere defense reactions. Often when I see ex- 
treme manifestations of so-called progressive principles, I am tempted 
to go back to a fire-and-brimstone hereafter and a strict classical edu- 
cation to prove that they hold no terrors for me. If the new education 
shall not produce a body of men of trained minds and disciplined wills, 
away with it. My contention is that discipline, like culture, inheres in 
no particular subject, but is derived from conscious and willing devo- 
tion to severe tasks, that the trained mind is one that religiously seeks 
all the facts, arranges data in logical order, and presents conclusions in 
convincing form. Believing that all subjects well taught may yield 
both discipline and culture, I advocate a broader curriculum as giving 
scope to many different types of mind, all of which will sharpen 
through rubbing against the others, 

















THE STUDY OF HISTORY 
By SAMUEL M. SCOTT, ’86 


T is the custom of our captious age to disparage and even to dis- 
courage the study of History. We are told that the sources are 
polluted, the records garbled and untrustworthy; the early chronicles 
are myths, fables, or the barefaced inventions of a much later time; so- 
called authentic History is even more challengeable, servile adulation 
vies with partisan rancor, no two authorities agree; all is tendentious 
misrepresentation, maleficent Tartuffery. This skeptical spirit is de- 
plorable; were it allowed to expand it would paralyze all human en- 
deavor. It arises from an increasing tendency to contemplate our- 
selves with undue, — I am tempted to say, — with enforced sobriety. 
When an elderly spinster was consulted by a diffident bride as to the 
best means of securing wedded happiness, she advised her “to keep 
Hubby guessing.” The Historic Muse is not matrimonially minded, 
but in a similar spirit and to achieve her high purpose, she may deem 
it wise to affect a matronly coquetry in order to provoke interest and 
stimulate pursuit. It is unchivalrous in those who fail to win her 
favors to besmirch her fair name. The fastidious and exacting have 
little pleasure in this life. He was a clear-headed if somewhat dissolute 
poet who sang: 


“What matter the Flagon so we have the intoxication —” 


The shady past has but ripened her charms and matured her fascina- 
tions. Why should we always ask to be the first? We shall accomplish 
nothing by violent reproaches or by flouncing in jealous suspicion. 
Let us woo her with a sympathetic patience, a tolerant good-will, an 
indulgent open-mindedness, a sweet reasonableness, a discreet curi- 
osity, a chivalrous blindness, and await the soft surrender that is sure 
to reward us. Clio is a woman. 

General principles are more easily grasped when set forth in par- 
ticular instances. As History is no longer sacrosanct, all modern 
criticism is to a certain extent destructive. While the schools vary 
greatly in their methods and results, two stand out prominently by 
reason of their differences. One has been denominated very justly 
the “Annihilating School.” Its spirit is uncompromising and prag- 
matical; it will take nothing on trust and by insisting on scientific 
demonstration, or still better, on anatomical verification, it would 
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leave us nothing but the bare bones of History. The other school, 
which has so far received no distinguishing name, though sometimes 
unfairly spoken of as “‘Iconoclastic,” is more liberal in temper. Ever 
willing to accept the narrative of History as it comes to us, it believes 
that by breaking down the barriers of traditional exegesis and stere- 
otyped interpretation we may, in the light of modern science and 
wider experience, draw new lessons from the past. It wars principally 
against prejudice and preconception. 

As Dr. Johnson might have said: hesitant scrupulosity is more 
pernicious than precipitate credulity, and sympathetic perspicacity 
will discover proofs that elude the eye of purblind plodding. For 
example, certain critics of the undermining class would have us reject 
in toto the touching and instructive “legend,” as they heartlessly call 
it, of Washington and the cherry tree, for three typical reasons: 

(1) The episode is not recorded in the Washington Table Talk, 
although the first President was constantly calling upon the experi- 
ences of his youth to point a post-prandial moral; 

(2) The last and longest of his body servants declared on his death- 
bed that he had never heard the subject mentioned; 

(3) An old and confidential nurse has ignored the matter entirely 
in her recently discovered manuscript memoirs otherwise rich in ju- 
venile reminiscence. 

Dull mechanical work! Such considerations might carry conviction 
were there any inherent improbability in the story, but it bears its 
proof within it. From the time of Milo to that of Gladstone and the 
ex-Emperor, the felling of timber has been the chosen and particular 
recreation of superannuated statesmen. Great souls are always pro- 
phetic; what more natural than that the youthful Father of his Coun- 
try, prescient of his high destiny, should, with the enterprise that has 
always impelled and distinguished his countrymen, prepare for it 
betimes? Asop’s Fables are not the less true because they are false. 

To demonstrate the methods of the less pedantic school (of which 
I humbly boast myself a follower) I have prepared a few notes on the 
well-known story of Aristides and the Countryman which is so often 
quoted for the moral indoctrination of the young. As there are many 
whose memory is as unreliable as my own, we will for the sake of 
definiteness take Plutarch’s account as told by the Langhornes: 


At the time that Aristides was banished, when the people were inscribing 
the names on the shells, it is reported that an illiterate burgher came to Aris- 
tides, whom he took for some ordinary person, and giving him his shell, de- 
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sired him to write “Aristides” upon it. The Goodman, surprised at the ad- 
venture asked him “whether Aristides had ever injured him.” “No,” said 
he, “nor do I even know him, but it vexes me to hear him everywhere called 
the Just.” Aristides made no answer, but took the shell and having written 

his own name upon it, returned it to the man. When he quitted Athens, he 
| lifted up his hands towards heaven and agreeably with his character, made a 
prayer, very different from that of Achilles; namely, “That the people of 
Athens might never see the day which should force them to remember Aris- 
tides.” 


i 


The outstanding features of this anecdote are the oystershell and 
the institution of Ostracism or banishment. There are those who will 
tell us that the two have no real relation, and that the shell is the in- 
vention of some amateur etymologist unable otherwise to explain a 
grotesque nomenclature. This impatient and greedy manner of dis- 
patching a subject is a wasteful and injurious habit; it is only by lei- 
surely rumination that we can extract the rarer flavors, the richer 
nourishment. Moreover the reasoning is fallacious. However apocry- 
phal these stories may be, they were intended to pass for genuine 
among the people of the time, and we may be sure no liberties were 
taken with the accessories; the verisimilitude of the details had to 
carry conviction. Thus we have no justification for rejecting the shell. 
Unquestionably it was an extraordinary form of ballot to have se- 
lected; the proverbial periodicity of the oyster should have militated 
against the choice. The inconvenience must have been serious. When 
expulsion was urgent how could the community patiently await the F 
coming of the months with R? The difficulty might be overcome by E 
hoarding, but a doubt intervenes; the bivalve is enticing but tastes 
differ; it is inconceivable that every one in Athens appreciated oys- 
ters. Whence, then, came the supply? It would be barbarous cruelty 
to require the candidates, as we must call them, to furnish the instru- 
ments of their own undoing and the Athenians were not barbarians; 
the Government could hardly be counted upon, for at that moment it 
was committed to a “Big Navy” policy which, experience has taught 
us, leaves nothing for social betterments; and if we are forced to sup- 
pose the voters collected them as they went to the polls the fame of 
Athens as an orderly city suffers grievously. Itinerant venders may 
always be counted upon in such emergencies; still, the problem bristles 
with uncertainties. 

Ostracism is said to have been introduced by Theseus, an extensive 
and observant traveler. Whether he invented the institution we can- 
not say, but we may reasonably conjecture that he saw the shell used 
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for balloting in foreign parts and was for some unknown reason per- 
suaded of its utility. Esoteric superstition may have played a part, 
and the well-established conservatism of those early epochs would 
readily explain the survival of the practiee. But if we adopt this solu- 
tion we are faced by an even greater problem. Curious investigators 
have discovered, scattered about the world, shell mounds of various 
dimensions to which they have given the name of “kitchen-middens,” 
and for which they account by attributing to primitive society a sys- 
tem of culinary communism. The hypothesis is ingenious, but if we 
insist upon our theory of Theseus’s inspiration who is to deny us the 
conclusion that these mounds are merely the débris of a general elec- 
tion in the prechartaceous period? However, we are now trespassing 
on the ground of the Anthropologist. 

This practice of ostracism deserves the attention of howe who seek 
some guidance from History in dealing with the burning questions of 
our own day. Every community has its “troublous and adventurous 
spirits,” its well-meaning but over-zealous meddlers, its exhausted but 
pertinacious great ones, who must be eliminated if society is to know 
either tranquillity or comfort. In the old impulsive ages the method 
was summary, but the humaner civilization of Athens found banish- 
ment sufficiently efficacious; without a Free Press at his disposal an 
exile was as one dead. It is to be regretted that the many avenues of 
communication open to us might render the expedient inadequate. 
It often happens that old ways are best; when a politician has out- 
lived his usefulness it is wiser to assume that he has outlived every- 
thing else and to act accordingly. 

We must now consider the chief protagonist of this little drama. 
The superficial and ingenuous student, reading the story au pied de la 
lettre, will see in it simply an instance of the invincible probity of 
Aristides and will draw the manifest moral that a truly great man 
would rather sacrifice his own interests than betray a trust were it 
ever so humble and unsolicited. A very jerrybuilt and unsubstantial 
edification; we are never safe until we have learned to suspect the 
obvious. Does Aristides really show to advantage in this adventure? 
Here was a man of superlative virtue confronted by an ignorant 
burgher who openly scoffs at Justice; was it not his duty first to rebuke 
and then to instruct the fellow; to explain to him that in exercising 
Justice men most nearly resemble the Gods; that solely by the ob- 
servance of it can society hope to survive; and that by men of his class 
above all others it should be honored and cherished, not derided and 
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cast out? Should he not have warned him against vindictive envy 
and ungrateful spite? We have never been told that Aristides was 
reticent by nature, the supremely virtuous never are. It may be con- 
tended that he realized the impenetrable density of the man, but such 
a plea would convict him of a lack of self-confidence, an impossible 
deficiency in the “unco guid.” It is true he must have realized that 
the impending banishment was his only reward for strenuous and 
devoted efforts to purify the Courts and reform the Treasury; but to 
assert that for such a reason he abandoned the cause of human re- 
demption is to deny his magnanimity. As he spoke no world of re- 
proach, as he uttered no lofty precept, we must yield to the conviction 
that in this adventure the Goodman failed as a moralist. 

Furthermore we have to ask ourselves whether he acted as became 
a statesman. He knew, as every public man has known since the 
dawn of History, that he was indispensable to the State; that if he 
were removed the rooftree must fall. The deprecating tone of his 
little farewell speech is transparently a foil to accentuate the proud 
conviction that underlies it. The inalienable duty of a patriot de- 
manded that he should avert such a calamity. Nevertheless we find 
him calmly and without protest assisting to procure his own expulsion. 
Far from being laudable, this was calculated treason. 

In spite of his failure as a moralist and as a pillar of the State, Aristi- 
des might yet have redeemed himself. He was a practiced politician 
in a city of politicians. He was at the crisis of his career; he might 
himself be sent into exile; his party was on the verge of disaster. The 
fate of the fallen could be tragic in the City of the Violet Crown; 
mere loss of office can be borne with a fortitude sustained by hope, 
but outlawry and confiscation find no palliative. Two issues were 
always involved in these Ostracism campaigns, the question of banish- 
ment and the question of the banished. If the shells cast were less 
than six thousand no action was taken, as so unmistakable a proof of 
public apathy did not justify extreme measures. Whenever this num- 
ber was attained or exceeded Ostracism was held approved, the shells 
were sorted, and the candidates or victims who received a majority 
were driven from the city. Therefore the interests of Aristides and his 
followers would be equally served if he could restrain the burgher 
from voting or gain his consent to the inscription of another name. 
Indeed on the latter point the burgher need not have been consulted; 
but so scrupulous a man as Aristides may have been reluctant to 
countenance a questionable practice even when it had the sanction of 
immemorial precedent. 
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Basing our opinion upon the evidence before us, the case presented 
little difficulty. The burgher was not a bigoted partisan, — it may 
well be that his desire to vote was prompted by nothing more than 
puerile vanity, —-and he specifically declared that he had no personal 
quarrel with the candidate. His hostility resembled the vague in- 
stinctive resentment we all feel toward those who seem to be over- 
praised. The propitiating smile and the ready hand of the experi- 
enced campaigner should have been equal to such an emergency; even 
a novice eager for the recognition of the Ward Manager would have 
known what was required of him. 

Offsetting this possibility, there is the fear that Aristides was not an 
attractive man; he seems to have lacked charm, he had none of “that 
quick spirit that is Antony,” few in short of the mercurial and crowd 
compelling qualities so helpful to our modern Archons. In addition, 
he was a Reformer, with perhaps more than his share of the forbidding 
manner (I use the adjective in all its senses) which is a conspicuous 
and unmistakable attribute of his class. He may have been constitu- 
tionally incapable of communicating pleasure. Nevertheless he was a 
distinguished party leader, a position he never could have attained 
without making some concession to human frailty. If he felt his new 
acquaintance unresponsive to minor seductions he would probably 
have found him amenable to more generous entreatment. 

Nothing is known of a Corrupt Practices Act in Athens, certainly 
there was no Prohibition. Wineshops must have been numerous and 
convenient, while the porticoes of the many splendid temples were 
favorite places of private conference. He had but to entertain or 
otherwise engage the burgher until the booths were closed. I foresee 
the objection that Aristides, as an apostle of purity, could not violate 
the sanctity of the Suffrage. If the case were without complexity the 
plea might serve, but it has another aspect. This eminent publicist 
was a party man, therefore it was his instinct to proselytize, — an 
instinct that has been exalted to the dignity of a duty. He should 
have made an adherent of this casual and confiding opponent even 
though his instruction had to be protracted beyond the hour for ballot- 
ing. If a free citizen may not be encouraged to vote often, he must at 
least be taught to vote straight. There would be other elections; 
better the man should lose one vote than misuse many. I protest there 
was no dilemma. When one duty must be sacrificed to another it is a 
question of convenience, not of conscience. Any member of a party, 
active or otherwise, who has an opportunity of influencing a vote and 
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who not only fai!s to do so, but allows that vote to be cast against his 
party is guilty of a crime in the opinion of all right-thinking citizens. 

Try as we may to find excuses for Aristides it is impossible to deny 
that in this instance he betrayed himself, his fellow-townsman, his 
colleagues and his country; — conduct at once cowardly, callous, 
cruel, and infamous. What wonder if Statesmen sometimes err when 
such a character has for centuries been held up to them for emulation! 

The Burgher might be dismissed as insignificant were it not that his 
presence seems to explain the survival of this particular anecdote. 
While not for a moment doubting its historical truth, I believe it to 
have been a piece of clever propaganda. The word has perhaps too 
modern a sound, but the art was known before it was named. The 
Greeks especially were skillful practitioners. Their swift and crafty 
minds were peculiarly fitted to appreciate the disintegrating power of 
subtile insinuation. The Horse of Troy may reveal the crudity of their 
early efforts, but Thucydides showed mastery when he provoked the 
retreat of Xerxes by a treacherous suggestion of insecurity. The party 
of Aristides was Conservative and necessarily reactionary. They 
hated Democracy and all things democratic. They were plotting the 
recall of their leader that they might make him dictator, again enjoy 
the sweets of office, and incidentally benefit the Nation. It was their 
policy therefore to create distrust in existing institutions. Open de- 
nunciation would have aroused suspicion, while for influencing an im- 
pressionable and apprehensive people nothing could serve their pur- 
pose better than this contrasting story. The Burgher is obviously the 
type of the enfranchised proletariat, illiterate, ignorant and unreason- 
ing, apathetic and impulsive, ungrateful and malign. Why should he 
be allowed to possess a privilege he was only capable of abusing and a 
power that only made him a tool in the hands of the unscrupulous? 
Nothing was safe unless authority could be restored to those who 
knew how to use it for the good of all. A more cunning attack could 
not have been devised and the disparity between the Burgher and 
Aristides is sufficiently emphasized to give the necessary bias to the 
hopes of the dissatisfied. 

Modern upholders of the Rule of the People will doubtless pretend 
to find their own argument in this interpretation: any danger that 
threatened was due entirely to the illiteracy of the burgher and his 
case is another conspicuous proof of the necessity of universal educa- 
tion. I have no desire to enter into a controversy, but I hazard the 
opinion that had the man been educated in the modern utilitarian 
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fashion, that is to say, had his moral nature been ignored in the pro- 
cess, he would have voted exactly as he did and for the same reason, 
only — we should never have had this story. 

Here I must pause, not because the subject is exhausted as the spec- 
ulative student will readily agree, but because these notes are sufficient 
to illustrate the methods of the, as yet, nameless school of criticism. 
It will be seen that we do not concern ourselves with questions of ac- 
tuality, evidence or authentication. We are constrained by taste and 
conviction to avoid mystical involution or fantastic conjecture, as for 
instance that Aristides was a sclar myth and Ostracism a symbol of 
the winter solstice, — a form of historic elucidation discredited by its 
very facility. Briefly and in genial metaphor; we believe in taking the 
cards of history as they have been dealt to us and in playing the game 
of criticism with what skill we possess. We decline to be bound by 
arbitrary conventions or refractory rules, since practice has shown us 
that the best are those we make for ourselves. 


ISLAND UNIVERSES 


By HARLOW SHAPLEY 
Director, Harvarp CoLLeGE OBSERVATORY 


HAT ambitious scientist, the astrophysicist, who attempts to take 
all the terrestrial sciences far out beyond our atmosphere and 
apply them to astral bodies, now recognizes three major inquiries. 
They are: the structure of matter, the evolution of a star, and the 
evolution of a stellar system. To him, particularly if he be of a cosmic 
turn of mind, such problems as the origin of the earth and its inhabit- 
ants are minor; at least such questions are subsequent, and of little 
significance in ultramundane science. And also the origin of matter is 
a subject hardly fit for the materially minded astrophysicist. Perhaps 
I should say that he, as yet, is hardly fitted for the subject. It does not 
lie within the realm governed by usual scientific procedure. It is, like 
the origin of space (if, as they say, there be either origin or space), a 
field for the diversion of those speculative philosophers whose methods 
and so-called results are superior to scientific test, and whose delight is 
to get nowhere. 
Perhaps one can set up the three major problems of cosmogony — 
the structure of matter and the origin of star and stellar system — asa 
single super-problem, calling it the Structure of the Universe. I am 
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speaking now of the material universe, and using the word universe in 
a technical and restricted meaning. To the astronomer, the universe 
is the sum total of all the material things of which he is aware. Spe- 
cifically it includes all the stars and nebulz that his telescopes and his 
mathematics tell him about, and, as well, a mean rabble of parasitic 
planets, comets, and stellar débris. He likes to call it the material 
universe, without quibbling over the concept of material. 

As soon as the beginner in cosmic thinking has learned what the 
scientist pleases to call the universe, his first question is likely to be: 
“But, are there other universes like ours?” It is a foolish question to 
which a more foolish answer can be given: “If there were others that 
we comprehend we should know about them, should n’t we? So they 
would be a part of the universe as defined, and not other.” 

Let me put the question differently and try to get a sensible answer. 
Is this universe of stars and nebule organized by physical laws as a 
single unit in the great spatial ocean to which we neither see nor think 
anend? Are there many organizations, more or less distinct from each 
other, or is there just one? Are there many sub-universes, island uni- 
verses, in this desolate ocean of space, or does the great system of stars 
in which we are involved encompass all the bodies within our cog- 
nizance? 

Now I get your meaning, and the answer is a sensible one: We do 
not know. In fact, the honest answer to one half the questions you ask 
a cautious scientist should be just that: we do not know — but we 
think, and so forth. The answer to the other half should be: we do not 
know. In the case of island universes we do not know — but we think, 
and have thought, and shall continue thinking on the subject with 
little success. At the same time, and of more importance, we observe, 
have observed, and we shall continue our observing of the relevant 
sidereal phenomena. In recent years, however, one phase is being 
cleared up in this moot question of whether or not we are a part of a 
single lonely sidereal organization. 

The unexpressed fear of loneliness on the part of the average in- 
dividual appears to affect the contemplation of other worlds. We are 
disappointed if the cold-blooded scientist assures us that Man cannot 
exist on Mars. The hope that science would reveal the existence of 
sundry extraneous universes, of other faint stellar organizations, has 
appealed so powerfully that plain scientific fact has with much diffi- 
culty made headway against our human imaginations. Of course we 
dreamers do not long to be physically in other remote universes. We 
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would not care to spend the season on Mars. We are not even anxious 
to take our physical bodies to far corners of our own planet. But we 
do resent restraint on our imaginations. We want to believe in mar- 
velous men on Venus, and ladies too, even though we may not be sure 
whether Venus is comet, planet, or star. We want to think of fasci- 
nating exotics of transcendent intelligence on some immeasurably 
remote spiral nebula; and away with the dull scientist who dares 
dispel our dream. 

More than a hundred years ago, Sir William Herschel, in his far-and 
long-famed telescopic sweepings of the heavens, devoted a consider- 
able amount of cold thought to the problem of the nature of the spiral 
nebule. He recognized that a vast majority of all the hosts of stars 
form a great organization, obviously operated by far-reaching cos- 
mical laws. Among the stars, or far beyond them, are the nebule, 
appearing as luminous clouds of more or less unorganized matter. 
Herschel believed that some of the more regular ones were clusters of 
stars so far away that his telescope could not resolve the haziness into 
distinct objects. Those spiral nebulx, he suggested, may be other 
universes of stars, far outside our stellar system. And our own stellar 
system might appear, to a hypothetical observer in one of these island 
universes, as just one of the many spiral nebule. 

The island-universe hypothesis has had its ups and downs since 
Herschel’s time. A few years ago the discovery that the velocity of 
the spiral nebule is remarkably great led to a revival of faith in the 
island universe theory. The velocities far exceeded those then known 
in our own galactic system, a condition which seemed to isolate the 
spirals as peculiar objects. The spectrum analysis of the spirals ap- 
peared to support the theory that they are composed of stars. The 
breaks and rifts in our own Milky Way suggested that from a very 
great distance, in a particular direction, our own system might appear 
to have spiral arms. 

But probably the greatest asset of the island-universe theory is its 
fascination. The spiral family comprises hundreds of thousands of 
objects, some of them exceedingly faint. What an enormous appeal 
to human thinking if all these are mighty whirling masses of billions of 
stars! 

Aside from the spiral nebule there are three or four other classes of 
objects that have at one time or another by one astronomer or another 
heen suggested as possible outside organizations. The star clouds that 
form some parts of cur Milky Way no longer retain equal rank with 
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our stellar system. They may be analogous, indeed, to the local cloud 
or cluster of stars immediately surrounding the sun, but they are only 
a part, along with our local cluster, of the stellar system we call the 
Galaxy — of the comprehensive discoidal system to which we now 
assign a diameter of at least three hundred thousand light-years.! 

The two Magellanic Clouds, visible only from southern latitudes of 
the earth, are small fragments compared with our Milky Way. The 
globular clusters were formerly given by many astronomers equal rank 
with our galactic system. But recent research has shown that they are 
parts of the galactic organization. They lie chiefly outside the main 
body of stars, away from the populous regions of the discoid figure; 
they might indeed be called island universes, if we promote our system 
to the rank of continent. The globular clusters are symmetrical stellar 
systems, miniature universes on their own account, associations of 
thousands of stars, incorporated under the Jaws of gravitation, but 
after all paying tribute to the super-organization that appears to in- 
clude us all. 

It is generally admitted, then, that in the problem of comparable 
island universes we are left with the spiral nebule only, and with our 
imaginations. And now, in recent years, the island-universe interpre- 
tation of spiral nebule has received some serious blows. It is being 
generally abandoned by its former friends. Technical contributions of 
many sorts have contributed to the downfall of the theory. Measures 
of the color of the nebulz show that they cannot be composed of stars 
of the types with which we are familiar. Measures of the motions of 
the nebulz cannot be harmonized with the remote distances required 
for the comparable-universe hypothesis. Discoveries of high velocities 
for stars, star clusters, and other kinds of nebule in our own galactic 
system, deprive the spirals of their splendid isolation in the matter of 
speed. 

The new conception of the dimensions of our own galactic system, 
largely built up from the study of globular clusters, is particularly 
difficult for the theory. To be comparable in size with us (I say “us” 
because it helps a little to counteract the feeling of terrestrial insig- 
nificance in this discussion of cosmic things) to equal “our” diameter 
of 300,000 light-years, these small-appearing nebule would need to be 
excessively distant, and then the measured motions on the sky would 
correspond to impossibly large motions in space. We cannot accept 


1 The light-year is a unit of length used in measuring sidereal distances and is 
equivalent to nearly six million million miles, 
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rotational velocities greater than the velocity of light, it is not only 
beyond our experience, but nearly beyond a well-ordered imagination. 
Furthermore, from spectroscopic analysis we now have a check on the 
motions in some spiral nebule and find that they do not exceed a few 
hundred miles a second. 

Measures of rotation are simply irreconcilable with the theory that 
spiral nebule are other universes of stars similar in dimensions to our 
own galactic system. In fact, I should like to go farther and say that 
the evidence seems to show that spiral nebul« are not composed of 
stars at all, but are gaseous sidereal organizations, differing from stars 
in form and mass, and the bright ones but a few thousand light-years 
distant. We appear to be left with a single universe in the waste of 
space, and have to make the best of it. 


WHY DO WE HAVE LIBRARIANS? 
By E. V. WILCOX, ’92 


OU see, they will choke to death and die with the secret in them 
rather than tell you what they want.” I was hunting for some 
statistical information on the relation between the use of tractors and 
the demand for horses, and had overheard a part of the conversation 
between one of the librarians and a visitor. A well-dressed man with a 
good speaking acquaintance with the King’s English had come to the 
desk of the reference librarian and, prefacing his request with the re- 
mark that he was in a great hurry, asked for some books on cattle. 
There were several wagonloads of books and pamphlets on cattle 
within one hundred feet from the desk and a yeneral request for books 
on cattle seemed to the librarian like a rather large order. But the vis- 
itor could not more definitely particularize. Sv, an armful of books on 
dairy cattle was brought to a table for his use. The visitor turned the 
pages and examined the contents casually for fifteen or twenty min- 
utes and then turned to the librarian. ‘These are not exactly what I 
want,” he explained. “They are interesting, but I am seeking for some 
information on beef cattle.” “On breeding, feeding, or general man- 
agement?” inquired the librarian. “‘Just let me see a few of the best 
recent volumes on beef cattle.”” More books were piled on the table, 
this time volumes dealing with beef cattle: Nearly a half-hour went by 
and the visitor came again to the librarian’s desk. ‘These books you 
brought for me do not quite caver the point I had in mind, but my 
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time is up and I shall have to come back at some other time.” “ Well, 
if you will tell me just what you want I can have the material all 
ready for you,” the librarian ventured. “What I really want is a 
score card for judging the Aberdeen Angus,” the visitor admitted. 

“And I could have put that score card in his band in ten seconds’ 
time if he had only been willing to say what he wanted!” exclaimed 
the librarian, turning to me for an opportunity to explode about the 
peculiar psychology of library users. ““That score card sits right there 
on the shelf, but I must first wander through the whole subject of cat- 
tle before I can get him to say what he wants. The chief art of a refer- 
ence or loan desk librarian is the knack of divining by long experience 
what the inquirer really desires. Sometimes it’s like the old ten ques- 
tions game, and we must first ask, ‘Is it animal, vegetable, or min- 
eral?’ Often the visitor begins far afield, miles away, and works 
stealthily toward his goal by almost imperceptible degrees. I often 
wonder why readers and visitors in libraries hesitate to disclose their 
wants or to confide in the librarian.” 

In order to get other testimony on this point I went into the periodi- 
cal room. There was a scientist patiently turning the pages of periodi- 
cals and glancing rapidly over each page. At his request the librarian 
had brought whole files of recent unbound journals, ten or a dozen 
piles of them. The assistant in the room was beginning to wonder if 
there was any possible way of ascertaining what the scientist really 
wanted. At last it was disclosed that he was looking through the 
advertisements to find the name and address of two or three man- 
ufacturers of a certain article. It required only a few seconds of the 
librarian’s time to find this information in Hendricks’s Commercial 
Register of the United States and Thomas’s Register of American 
Manufacturers. 

In another reference room a business man had asked the girl at the 
desk for some books on Oriental botany. “‘ What part of the Orient 
more particularly?” inquired the attendant. “Two or three good 
books on the botany of the Orient will do.” The girl brought him a 
flora of China and one of Japan. These proved not to be quite the 
right thing. The visitor thought that Syria and Greece might be 
nearer his desires. But floras of these countries did n’t quite fill the 
bill. The librarian seemed to be “getting warmer,” however, as in the 
old parlor game of hunting for hidden articles. The visitor expressed 
the idea that the thing must be in Thrace. The attendant was greatly 
encouraged. The chase was narrowing itself down to a small definite 
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portion of the earth. After a considerable search she found as a section 
of a larger volume a flora of Thrace. But vain hope, the game was n’t 
there. Although in some fear of a rebuff for prying too officiously into 
the secrets of the visitor’s mind, the librarian finally ventured to say 
that if she knew the name of the plant in which the visitor was inter- 
ested she might find the information with that clue. “Why, I’ll tell 
you what I really want,” said the visitor in a burst of confidence. “I 
want to find out how attar of roses is manufactured.” And all this 
time the information on how to make attar of roses had been nearly 
bursting the covers of a book on industrial chemistry standing at at- 
tention on the shelf. 

But these instances were all from one library, a technical library 
used almost exclusively by scientists and experts who might be sup- 
posed to know what they want when they go to a library. I wondered 
if in the general or public library the readers were still more secretive 
or reticent in ordering their literary meal from the menu. So I visited 
a public library, and there I was told a story of a woman and her ten- 
year-old son who had put a severe test on the clairvoyance of the refer- 
ence librarian a few days before. 

“Have you any books on travel?” asked the woman. There were 
more than fifteen thousand in the library, but the reference girl merely 
said, “ Yes; of what sort?” It was the rush hour and there were others 
waiting with equally urgent and indefinite requests. So the woman 
and her son were motioned to a table where presently an attendant 
brought books on Hawaii, Alaska, Mexico, and Peru. But even with 
the most careful thumbing these books would n’t disclose the desired 
information. When the woman returned to the desk the reference li- 
brarian was answering the questions of a line of inquirers. The first 
one wanted to know the maiden name of Nat Goodwin’s fourth wife. 
The second would n’t be happy till he knew Rockefeller’s income per 
minute. Then followed inquiries on the wages of servant girls in Indi- 
ana, how to address W. J. Bryan so that he would be sure to get the 
letter, whether Jane Eyre or Moliére wrote “Sense and Sensibility,” 
the best way to crack Brazil nuts, the kind and quantity of oil to use 
in stilling the sea during storms, how much loganberry juice is made 
annually in the United States, how many people have visited Havana 
since January 16, whether it is better to peel the logs or leave the bark 
on in building log cabins, whether Butler’s “Analogy” was written by 
Ben Butler or the president of Columbia University, the name of the 
bird about the size of a robin but with brown spots on the throat, what 
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does the Weather Bureau mean by highs and lows, did the mysterious 
wireless really come from Mars, and whether for a boy of sixteen who 
had been carefully brought up it would be best to buy as a birthday 
present “Opening of a Chestnut Burr” by E. P. Roe or Ibsen’s “A Doll’s 
House” or Balzac’s “The Lily of the Valley” or something serious like 
Nietzsche’s “Thus Spake Zarathustra.” Then came the woman’s 
turn. She was a bit impatient at the long wait. “‘Can’t you let me see 
some more books on travel?” she inquired. In a few minutes there 
came some fat volumes on Australia, Argentina, the Bermudas, China, 
and Russia. Directly the woman returned to the desk. “These are 
not what I want,” she said, somewhat out of humor. The librarian 
tried by several questions to surprise the secret out of the woman, but 
in vain. “I want some books on travel. Have n’t you got others?” 
Again the librarian failed to guess the right one. Finally the field was 
narrowed down to Africa, and just at closing time the visitor confided 
to the librarian that what she wanted was a picture of a giraffe for her 
son to copy on tissue paper. 

I wonder if we all realize how almost inconceivably strange this 
vagueness is. Suppose, for example, that the customers in department 
stores made requests for a “‘bit of merchandise” or “some dry goods” 
or asked to see “household furniture.” A certain percentage of the 
clerks would lose their patience and the total number of homicides in 
the world would increase. And besides those who “ will choke to death 
rather than tell you what they want,” there is the man who asks for 
the small green book he read once about eighteen months ago. He has 
forgotten who was the author or precisely what the book was about, 
but the loan-desk girl ought to remember. To tell the plain truth, one 
can draw but little inspiration from a view of the usual group in the 
reading-room of a public library. Perhaps seventy-five per cent of 
them are concerned only with fiction and primarily with the latest 
novel. Often the most persistent readers are those who have failed in 
a career or who don’t want a career. Day after day they moon over 
unusual books and curious bits of lore, and really take a dispropor- 
tionately large amount of the librarian’s time. 

But is it a cause of wonder that the visitor in the modern library is 
somewhat bewildered by the huge quantity and endless variety of 
books? For a few moments let us plunge into the ocean of print to get 
a notion of its depth and extent. There were 8594 books published in 
the United States in 1920 and nearly as many more in Great Britain, 
not to mention those in other languages. The dailies, weeklies, month- 
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lies, quarterlies, and other periodicals at present issuing regularly in 
this country number 22,400. The aggregate circulation of daily and 
Sunday papers is nearly 32,000,000. Four and one third billion copies 
of dailies, weeklies, and monthlies are issued annually, in addition to 
about 10,000,000 copies of books. 

How much of this material gets into libraries? Well, the Bureau of 
Education found in 1915 that there were nearly 3000 public, society, 
and school libraries of more than 5000 volumes each, and that in li- 
braries of more than 1000 volumes there were nearly 87,000,000 books. 
More than 4,000,000 are annually added to the collections in these 
libraries. The number of visitors is about 23,000,000 a year and there 
are 8,500,000 borrowers’ cards in actual use. Five and one half million 
books and 5,000,000 magazines were used in the war camps alone. 
These figures are so large as to make one dizzy. Moreover, some one 
has said that the true patriot never regretted the death of a statisti- 
cian. Nevertheless, it is worth while trying to bear these figures in 
mind in order to get an idea of the mass and diversity of the mental 
foodstuffs over which the librarian presides. And the end is not yet. 
At least thirty-three States have authorized State traveling libraries. 
California has county libraries, and in some States township libraries 
are being established. Taking an average of the country as a whole 
there are about 90 books in libraries for each 100 persons, ranging from 
25 in the south-Central to 150 in the north-Atlantic States. We have 
found it necessary to have books handy. In Washington, D.C., for 
example, there are sixty special government libraries, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of the Library of Congress with its 2,500,000 volumes, 
giving a total book population of more than 5,000,000 in the Govern- 
ment libraries alone. 

Statistics on librarians are not so easy to get. About 4000 are mem- 
bers of the American Library Association, and it has been estimated 
that there are about 15,000 in the United States. There is, however, 
no lack of opinions on the required qualifications of librarians. To 
show what exalted attainments and natural gifts are, in the opinion of 
authorities on this subject, necessary in librarians, I have brought to- 
gether from various sources the following composite picture or defini- 
tion of a librarian. 

The librarian “should be of scholastic attainments.” “The library 
is whatever the librarian makes it — an all-pervading force, stimulat- 
ing public thought, moulding public opinion, beautifying the barren 
places in human life.” He must “have a distinct ideal of the mission 
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of books,” must be “a walking encyclopedia, possessed of common 
sense, adaptability, tact, and a moderately prepossessing manner.” 
‘The librarian must be by nature patient, just, generous, gentle, mild, 
firm, rapid but not hasty in judgment.” He must have “culture, 
executive ability, be able to win the confidence of children, to be a 
teacher of teachers among the young and adults, to be something of 
a bookworm but not a recluse.” 

The librarian “must be the father (or mother) confessor of minds in 
his town, the priest of the intellect to whom all men shall bring all their 
mental problems, all their dubious enigmas of the brain. He will not 
be able to untie all their knots, but perhaps he will be able to hold a 
candle while they struggle with the knots themselves. Let him always 
hold the candle and talk pleasantly while he is holding it.” It is “not 
easy for him to have too much knowledge or too much consecration to 
his work. Let him originate, let him innovate, let him blaze his path 
with the pioneers.” He must be “a public servant. All his life and all 
his work are to be directed toward and in the interest of others.” He 
should be “a veritable devourer of literature, consumed by an insati- 
able thirst for knowledge.” The librarian “must have an open mind 
with business and managerial ability.” He is to be an “intellectual 
leader,” “‘a specialist in some direction with an enthusiastic interest in 
all branches of knowledge,” “ willing and able to answer all questions,” 
“possessed of good nature, cheerfulness, evenness of disposition, sys- 
tem, accuracy, method and promptness,” “aggressively neat,” “able 
to direct the reading of children and to help them form correct 
tastes.” Finally, the librarian must have “excellent health, physical 
strength, and be able to write a good hand and spell and punctuate 
correctly.” 

But, seriously, what is it that these experts are trying to describe, a 
sure-enough, flesh-and-blood man or woman, or an other-worldly crea- 
ture with imaginary attainments? The last clause in the definition 
simply spoiled the whole thing for me. Why in the name of Socrates. 
should a creature possessed of the complete list of virtues and accom- 
plishments of men and angels be compelled to spell and punctuate cor- 
rectly? After painting the lily, why should we try to make it do duty 
asa potato? I fear that the great reading public has been too much be- 
fuddled with highly overwrought descriptions of imaginary and im- 
possible creatures labeled ideal librarians, and has thus failed to realize 
how keen, alert, helpful, practical, approachable, and utterly human 
the real librarian is. When from my own experience with the tribe of 
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librarians I try to form a picture or definition of one, I think of a genu- - 
ine human being with the usual human limitations, but with special 
training in some field of knowledge and particularly with that sixth 
sense or faculty of finding in books any information for which you may 
call. = * 4 

Now, just read through again the long list of virtues and qualifica- 
tions for an ideal librarian and remember that the average salary of 
librarians is less than $900 a year. This is evidently another case 
where virtue is its own reward. Mr. H. H. B. Meyer, chief bibliogra- 
pher of the Library of Congress, told me of a statutory position for a 
reference assistant for which the applicant must be a graduate of a col- 
lege and also of a library school, must have specialized in economics, 
must be able to handle three languages, and possess accuracy, speed, 
courtesy, tact, and godliness — and for all this he is to receive $940 a 
year. ~ ‘ 

But while the general public has a very inadequate notion of the 
function and a poor appreciation of the service of a librarian, it is 
quite otherwise with the business man. He recognizes that a library 
ought not to be a mere mausoleum for books or a storehouse of learn- 
ing for those who are already learned, but should be a workshop for the 
community as a whole. Out of this feeling have grown the more active 
developments of public libraries and various reference and special 
libraries. ' 

John Cotton Dana, of the Newark Public Library, proposed to the 
heads of important Newark industries that the library could carry on 
all kinds of reference work, prepare lists of books and articles on spe- 
cial subjects and do even more elaborate bibliographic research, if he 
could be assured of “payment by the Newark industries of the cost of 
all service rendered by the library over and above such service as it 
may, as a public tax-supported institution, be reasonably expected to 
render to all inquirers.” This scheme is working out successfully. 
Many of the manufacturers need information on chemical, mechani- 
cal, or economic problems, and the Newark Public Library is able to 
mobilize its printed information very effectively. 

But not all captains of business know what a good library can do for 
them. Therefore millions of dollars are annually spent in investigating 
problems which have already been thoroughly worked out and the full 
answer published. ‘‘Never undertake anything new until your man- 
agers have had an opportunity to examine everything that has been 
done throughout the world in that department” was Carnegie’s ad- 
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vice. And yet there is frequent occasion to ask whether the business 
man ever reads. E. Hungerford has called attention to a case where a 
steel chemist was set at a long series of experiments which cost the 
firm $10,000. The members of the firm were quite exultant when the 
chemist solved the problem, but they were surprised when they 
learned later in a casual conversation with a librarian that the whole 
process had been worked out before and published in every detail. 
Did you ever take the trouble to look over the thousands of sub- 
jects on which librarians have already in print or typewritten form 
lists of references to be consulted for the asking? There is scarcely a 
subject that you could possibly interest yourself in but the librarian 
can at a moment’s notice give you a list of the best printed matter 
dealing with it. Or if no list has been brought together on the subject, 
a reference librarian can prepare one and have it typewritten for you 
on a few days’ notice. Recently the seven or eight members of a pro- 
posed exploring expedition to the South Seas, after spending two 
months searching for the literature of the subject, applied to a refer- 
ence librarian, who in a week’s time brought together a list of twice as 
many titles as the scientific men had been able to find, and all the 
books and pamphlets were placed on a table for their consultation. 
Without knowing what has been previously done in a given field, 
atrocious blunders and needless waste of money are almost inevitable. 
Any public library, instead of being a mere compendium of knowledge 
and a cold-storage plant for books, can become a practical help in 
conducting business or government upon the basis of what was found 
to be good in the past. Perhaps the greatest single cause of the ineffi- 
ciency of public officials is the fact that they work without knowledge 
of what has already been done. Everyday guesses constitute the only 
foundation of many important decisions concerning which there is 
much evidence for or against in readily available up-to-date literature. 
Recently one city, in trying to find out what had been done elsewhere 
in regulating the jitney bus, started inquiries all over the United States, 
only to find that the whole matter had been summarized by its own 
city librarian from the publications of other cities. The aldermen of 
another city undertook to ascertain by correspondence how many po- 
licemen were employed in other cities per one thousand population or 
per square mile. The officials of another city began writing every- 
where for copies of blank forms used by relief visitors. In both cases 
the city librarian had full information for immediate use and was wait- 
ing to be called upon. In still another instance two cities which used 
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the five-light cluster system for ornamental street lighting and which 
bought electricity from the same company found out accidentally that 
they were paying, the one $47.25 and the other $91 per cluster per 
year. This information, however, was in the public library all the 
while. 

In this direction the Bureau of Municipal Information of the New 
York State Conference of Mayors has issued reports on 350 general 
municipal subjects and has compiled information on water rates, cost 
and methods of street lighting, salaries of city officials, sterilizing wa- 
ter, repairing brick pavements, steel and concrete bridges, public mar- 
kets, night schools, and oiling streets. The Bureau sends out 300 re- 
ports on all these subjects to as many towns and cities in the State and 
elsewhere, the total annual expense of the Bureau being only $8000. 
Their report on public markets was based on data received from 74 
cities, and was prepared, printed, and distributed to 300 cities in New 
York for a total cost of $500. 

“The greatest need of municipal officials to-day is knowledge of 
what the other fellow is doing,” said President MacLaurin of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. ‘We must not overlook the 
fact that too often we treat shamefully the knowledge that has been 
garnered. In the field of chemistry Germany has not shown any genius 
for scientific advancement, but she has taken her knowledge seriously 
and displayed a real and saving faith in the formulas of the textbook.” 
And yet our librarians are equally ready and willing to synopsize, mo- 
bilize, and make instantly available for the executive heads of govern- 
ment and business such practical wisdom as the world has learned by 
experience. As one librarian puts it: “My pleasure is to prescribe books 
for such patients as drop in here and are willing to tell me their symp- 
toms. Some people have let their reading faculties decay so that all I 
can do is hold a post-mortem on them. But most are still open to 
treatment.” 

Mr. George McAneny, in his experience as president of the Borough 
of Manhattan, came to realize clearly the value of a municipal refer- 
ence librarian. He noticed that each incoming crowd of new city of- 
ficials were totally ignorant of what their predecessors had done or of 
what had been done by other cities. All their work was done blindly, 
with no organic memory of past methods and achievements. It was as 
if the child must each day put its finger on the hot stove to learn again 
that it would hurt. Mr. McAneny insisted that the libraries must be 
handled so as to transmit in a living, usable form a “continuing mem- , 
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ory” of the past. He contended that it “‘must be made easier for the 
busy official to get the information he wants than to endure the 
thought of going without it.” Gradually it was realized that the most 
important thing in a library is the librarian and that a librarian in a 
bare room is a far better municipal reference library than a huge pile 
of books. For the Borough officials wanted answers to to-day’s ques- 
tions, the very latest thing, the thing that would make it unnecessary 
to read the whole library. 

With the realization of this fact the time was ripe for special libra- 
ries as an integral part of industrial plants and business houses. These 
special libraries came as a direct result of the demand for ready refer- 
ence material furnished with expedition and in an organized and di- 
gested form. ; 

There is already a formidable list of firms which maintain a library 
force as a part of their organization. They include financial, industrial, 
commercial, insurance, and transportation concerns as well as public 
utilities. It is an easy matter for any business executive who may wish 
to establish a working library in his plant to learn how the trick is done 
by correspondence with those who have already done it. 

But what are these special libraries trying to do? Take the Bureau 
of Railway Economics library as an example. It was started in 1905 as 
the Spencer Bureau and regularly established in 1910. The library is 
supported by the railroads. The main work consists in synopsizing 
and digesting up-to-date information on any and all railroad subjects. 
In this work 125 libraries throughout the country codperate. The 
Bureau librarian is constantly on the outlook for material not pub- 
lished in usual sources. Research men are continually working up lists 
of references on various subjects for which demand is likely to be 
made, for the librarian tries to anticipate the needs of workers and to 
put before them lists of references on subjects which promise to be- 
come important in the near future. The librarian is not moping 
around in the musty past, but is always trying to be the first one at the 
birth of the present or to get at least one foot over the threshold of the 
future. He captures the pamphlets of to-day, periodical articles, lists 
of theses in preparation, addresses about to be made, memoranda of 
proposals, letters, telephone conversations, anything right up-to-date 
on the subject. Then he is always striving to look into the future, to 
anticipate, to get preprints of the table of contents of periodicals about 
to be published. And don’t forget that railroads are showing a keen in- 
terest in libraries for the use of their superintendents, division heads, 
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research workers, and other employees. Many railroad libraries are 
already in existence, such as that of the Pennsylvania lines west of 
Pittsburgh; the Santa Fé law library in Chicago and traveling library 
with centre at Albuquerque, N.M.; the Seaboard Air Line circulating 
library at Middleton, Ga.; the Baltimore and Ohio library at Mount 
Royal Station, Baltimore; and the Wells Fargo Atlantic library at 
Jersey City. But the centre of railroad investigation is in the library of 
the Bureau of Railway Economics. This library publishes lists of refer- 
ence on all kinds of railroad topics mostly in “Special Libraries,” but 
many of the lists are merely mimeographed and given a limited circu- 
lation. One on Government ownership contains over one hundred pages 
of titles. The library has made a union catalogue of all railroad material 
in 125 libraries. Its prepared lists of references cover such subjects as 
industrial accidents, labor disputes, dining-cars, express service, full- 
crew laws, noise problems, high-speed trains, and innumerable others. 

The Retail Credit Company has made a library system a part of its 
operation. The company fills executive positions from the ranks, and 
wanted to interest employees in self-development. Schools and hired 
lecturers would n’t fill the bill. So they established a business library 
to be accessible to the home office in Atlanta, the New York office, and 
their workers in San Francisco, Detroit, and New Orleans. The main 
idea of the system is to anticipate subjects on which each employee 
should read and then send them the books one at a time and once a 
month or oftener. Personal card records are kept showing subjects in 
which each employee should be officially interested. The books are for 
the most part strictly on the business of the company, but some are 
educational on specific subjects or inspirational. The scheme at once 
became popular. There are one thousand or more books working all 
the time, but no employee receives books which shoot over his head 
or such as are foreign to his work. Each book is listed by separate 
cards according to the particular occupation of the employees whom 
it should serve. The revolving one thousand books are the result of 
eight years of selecting, discarding, reviewing, and studying the books 
best suited to the employees, each of whom makes written comments 
about each book on a slip furnished for that purpose. The average 
reading record of all the employees is one book a month. “In innu- 
merable instances,” said Cator Woolford, president of the Company, 
“the personal development and business advancement of men and 
women in our organization has been largely due to the library. And 
most of the men and women eliminated from our ranks have been 
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‘desultory, unsatisfactory, or non-readers. We have therefore come 
to this conclusion — employees who are not progressive enough to 
accept the opportunities offered by our library are not active enough 
to keep pace with those who do.” 

Such instances, giving a conception of the nature, scope, and pur- 
pose of the special library, might easily be multiplied. Advocates of the 
special library are disposed to think that it is the last word in library 
organization. They tell us that the public library is for those who read 
as a pastime, the reference library for those who are thinking things, 
and the special library for those who are doing things. There is, in fact, 
a great controversy brewing between the advocates of public and spe- 
cial libraries for service to business men. Young workers just out of 
library schools often make flippant remarks about “old-fashioned” 
librarians. Perhaps the most universal human weakness is for each in- 
dividual to assume that every idea which bobs up in his mind is abso- 
lutely new and fresh from the head of Jove, like Minerva, and was 
never before conceived by the mind of man. The idea of making li- 
braries of real service to the community is not new, nor did it originate 
last year nor five nor ten nor twenty years ago. Librarians are of many 
interests, but their watchword is and always has been “service.” 

Perhaps the biggest idea which the special library movement has 
contributed to the art of organizing libraries is that the librarian 
should in every instance be made a full and recognized member of the 
scientific staff, a real, living unit of the working force, with a regular 
place at the family table in every conference. The librarian has to find 
information and digest, cull, synopsize, and organize it ready for ap- 
plication. How can the librarian render this service unless he is taken 
into the councils of the headquarters staff? The proper mobilization 
of a library is just as important to the successful operation of a Gov- 
ernment bureau or industrial plant as is the ordnance or commissary 
department to an army. And yet when the World War broke out, the 
most inappropriate time to waste and dissipate energy, a large flock of 
special information services were set up by the Federal Government. 
Men totally inexperienced in this line of work were put in charge of 
these services. They built up large organizations of assistants equally 
new at the game. They apparently assumed that no information had 
ever been collected on any subject and then concluded that they must 
start anew on each problem. Thus they foolishly began to do thou- 
sands of things which had already been done better than they could 
ever hope to do them. And the only results were a waste of public 
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funds and a failure to organize our tried and proved knowledge as 
effectively as the established Government libraries could have done 
with practically no extra expense. The librarians are not wholly to 
blame for the stupidity of Government officials who don’t even know 
what services the libraries stand ready to render. 

A librarian of one of the federal departments told me of an instance 
in which a whole corps of these war workers used the library of which 
she was in charge for five weeks, constantly monopolizing the time of 
the attendants. The purpose of the bibliographic investigation was so 
cleverly concealed that the librarian only accidentally found it out 
after this corps of workers had wasted five weeks of time. They were 
working up a list of references on a certain subject on which the libra- 
rian had already prepared a far more exhaustive and authoritative 
list. For these inexperienced workers with the confidence of ignorance 
had jumbled together worthless and important articles and had made 
a quite useless hodgepodge. And all this time the almost inexhaustible 
resources of the Division of Bibliography of the Library of Congress 
were overlooked, neglected, or forgotten, while armies of untrained 
men rushed about trying to do bibliographic work which had already 
been done. 

Nevertheless, some people seem to think that Government bureaus 
are more efficient than libraries. “ Why is it,” exclaims one librarian in 
a rather petulant mood, “that the same amount of money which pro- 
duces such tremendous results in the Government bureaus produces 
such pitifully negligible results when spent for public libraries? Not 
one of them is thoroughly qualified to-day for giving the information 
service required by this new public attitude.” As the Duchess’s foot- 
man might have replied to Alice, “the first reason for this is that it 
ain’t”; and the second reason is that dozens of the public libraries are 
doing precisely these things which we are so emphatically told they 
are unqualified for doing. In Rochester, for example, the public li- 
brary is actively codperating with the Chamber of Commerce and 
with various manufacturers. The Detroit Board of Commerce is es- 
sentially a branch of the public library. In fact, while there is great 
interest in special libraries in Detroit, many big business firms are 
still without library departments. But there are stations of the public 
library at many of the factories, open at the noon hour or for longer 
periods and with a librarian from the main library in charge. As just 
hinted, the Board of Commerce houses a branch of the public library, 
devoted to business, industrial, and municipal subjects, with a perma- 
nent loan of 2500 volumes and also temporary collections. 
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Now it cannot be denied that there is a more general appreciation 
to-day than ever before of the service which the library can render in 
every phase of human activities — business, manufacturing, trade, 
commerce, art, amusement, science, philosophy, religion, and politics. 
But in the modern fervor of making the library of greater service to 
the community there are two or three things to be remembered. Not 
all libraries can be made alike. They can’t all be standardized and 
pressed into one recognized size and scope. For each library serves a 
different purpose and a different clientéle. The Boston Public Library, 
the Marshall Field and Company Library, and the library of the Ohio 
State University are very different institutions and for most obvious 
reasons. The remarkably efficient library of the Bureau of Railway 
Economics would not satisfy the users of the public library of James- 
town, N.Y., nor the needs of the Smith College girls. 

Again, it should be remembered that if public libraries have not 
been used to the fullest possible extent, the blame for this does not rest 
wholly on the librarian. It takes at least two to codperate. Have busi- 
ness men always tried to use the public libraries in their business? 
Their wives go to the library for novels and stuff for writing papers on 
Browning and the social uplift. But the business man has been too 
prone to limit his interest in the library to an occasional trip just to 
show off the place to visitors. 

If you inspect the Government departments in Washington, you 
cannot fail to note the endless duplication of work, the perennially re- 
peated doing over of the thousand things that have already been done 
and perhaps better done. Men who should be adding to the organic 
structure of human civilization try to begin at the beginning and can’t 
see the foundation which others have laid. And it’s all because nobody 
knows what the other fellow is doing. Six or seven Government bureaus 
may be working on the very same problem, each blissfully ignorant of 
what the others are doing. Every department and bureau librarian 
knows about the activities of Government agencies. That’s a part of 
their business. But they are merely librarians. They do not sit in the 
councils of the departments. The librarians are prepared to marshal 
the great mass of information in the 5,000,000 books and the innumer- 
able pamphlets in the Government libraries and place the key in the 
hands of the bureau chiefs and scientific workers. If all the men who 
determine policies and conduct investigations in Government depart- 
ments were directed to read and make practical use of the literature 
which they need to keep pace with the world, the efficiency of Gov- 
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ernment departments would thereby be increased fifty to one hun- 
dred per cent. 

All this means merely using the available libraries by making the li- 
brarians full-fledged staff workers in whatever organization they are 
serving. The business man with his special library has shown us how 
to do the trick. But in the Government departments the libraries, in- 
stead of being considered an integral part of the working organization, 
are thought of as a sort of overhead charge along with the janitor 
service, the water-coolers, and the oval flower-beds. And many of the 
workers in these departments are so unfamiliar with their own library 
and so embarrassed in the presence of unveiled books that “they 
choke to death and die with the secret in them” rather than tell the 
librarian what they want. 


GETTING INTO COLLEGE 


By HENRY PENNYPACKER, ’88 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON ADMISSION 


OR many years, by a great multitude of boys and twice that 
number of parents, the process of entrance to college has been 
looked upon as constituting one of the great barriers of life. Like 
children’s diseases and other enemies of family peace, it has been the 
cause of endless discussion, of much spiritual wear and tear, and of 
the invention of numerous devices designed to render the stern and 
exacting tasks of life easy if not alluring. It is a rare parent who has 
the insight to discern that his son ought not to go to college, that 
the boy is unfitted by disposition and temperament to apply himself 
to the business of learning, and that only waste of valuable time, 
together with a loosening of moral fibre, can result from attempting 
to give to the boy what he is unable or unwilling to take. For be it 
known, and proclaimed with all possible emphasis, that while there 
are doubtless a great number of boys now deprived of a college edu- 
cation who would be the better for possessing it, there are also a 
great number now in college who ought not to be there. How to dis- 
criminate between these two classes, how to measure the boy’s edu- 
cational underpinning, and visualize at the same time the kind of 
structure he is likely to build upon it, how to discover and to recog- 
nize sure signs of earnest purpose and unfaltering ambition, to assess 
his past at its true value, and to make close forecast of his future — 
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these are some of the baffling problems confronting the college officer 
in charge of admission to-day. ~ ‘* 

A very distinguished president of an havtalons college, on his 
retirement a few years since after a long and supremely effective 
career in office, counted it as perhaps the richest compensation of his 
service that it had been his privilege to meet men and women, parents 
of students, drawn from every level of the social scale, and to see 
those parents at their very best. To those who despair of our modern 
civilization, it may be a source of comfort to note his final remark, 
“The more I have seen of the parents, the greater has grown my 
respect for the sons.” But certainly if there is any occasion on which 
a man may be expected to speak truth and to lay aside the tricks of 
convention and finesse, it is when he is discussing with a college officer 
the welfare of his son. I am well aware that this statement is subject 
to exception and occasionally to contradiction; but in the last an- 
alysis I believe it to be essentially true. Even the exceptions confirm 
the general principle, as the following case may testify. 

Mr. W—— entered my office with the announcement that he had 
come to arrange for his son’s admission. There was, it appeared, 
some formality whereby the son must have passed examinations 
counting fifteen units for admission, and the boy had but ten to his 
credit, a circumstance which had caused our Office to deny him ad- 
mission to the Freshman Class. The father explained that he had 
never before become entangled in the red tape of the College Office, 
and he was unfamiliar with the etiquette to be observed in such a 
situation; but it was wholly unthinkable that the son should be re- 
jected for the lack of a paltry four or five units. His character was 
above all criticism, his associations from the cradle were connected 
in a thousand ways with the College, two of his own blood had been 
members of the Faculty, and his family was related to a University 
officer by ties of close friendship. His friends and schoolmates were 
in College, and he must join them. If he had failed in one or two ex- 
aminations through over-anxiety or nervous apprehension, that was 
his misfortune, not his fault, and to crush his spirit and cloud his 
future by subjecting him to the humiliation of rejection at this most 
critical time in his life would be unjust, arrogant, and cruel. Was 
there no appeal from such an arbitrary ruling? Yes, there was; and 
when the various steps of the process had been recited — ending with 
an appeal to public opinion in the State and Nation — Mr. W—— 
departed. A week later, he returned in a frame of mind surprisingly 
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altered — by what facts of his intervening experience I do not know. 
His son had been rejected because he had failed to meet certain con- 
ditions of admission. Those conditions were reasonable and proper; 
and while the boy’s rejection had been a shock to his family and 
friends, it would serve to teach him that life’s obstacles must be faced 
and not fled from. The purpose of the father’s call was to express his 
entire accord with the Office’s ruling in his son’s case. He himself was 
an alumnus of the College, and he had always taken pride in its firm 
adherence to decent and orderly procedure. He wished to congrat- 
ulate the Office on its action in his son’s case, which had served but 
to augment his respect for the College and its standards. 

* Youth is a time of ideals, of visions, of judgments — in questions 
of duty and of honor — generally sure, frequently stern, sometimes 
merciless. Contrast with the case of that father, who came to see the 
truth only after he had tried his best to circumvent it, this instant 
response of a boy to what he deemed an appeal of honor. 

In September of 1920, a boy came into my office to request per- 
mission to take examinations for admission under our New Plan. 
The transcript of his school record was signed by the principal of a 
country high school in a Southern State. The official statement tes- 
tified that the boy had completed a standard four-year high-school 
course with creditable grades, and that his studies were such as satis- 
fied our requirements under that Plan. It so happened that his first 
examination was to occur within an hour or two; and I therefore 
approved his application and told him how to reach the examination 
room. As he turned to go, I noticed that one sleeve of his coat was 
empty, and I asked if he had seen service in the War. 

“Yes,” he answered, “I was in France for twenty-two months.” 

“Then you may enter College without taking any examinations 
whatever as a War Freshman on the grounds of your service to the 
Country.” 

He straightened with a quick motion as he answered quietly, “I 
thank you, Sir, but I cannot come in that way. I am prepared to take 
my examinations for admission; and I wish to enter by that means. 
No devious side-paths for me. I come in by the great gate in regular 
fashion or I stay outside. For my service I want nothing. That was 
a gift. I can’t receive favors for that.” 

I walked with him down the stairs of University, and pointed out 
the building where his examination would be held, giving him as a 


parting word: 
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“T respect you and I shall gladly welcome you into our Harvard 
fellowship. I believe you will pass your tests; but whether you do or 
not, you may be a Freshman next Monday if you wish to be.” 

It is the belief of many schoolmasters and of some college officers 
as well that the Bachelor’s degree at College stands for a strong and 
firm foundation in the great elementary subjects of the secondary 
school quite as much as for the conventional courses carried on in 
college. This does not mean that the college is to act as an inquisitor 
or inspector, or is to constitute itself an overseer of preparatory 
schools; but it does recognize clearly the obligation resting upon it to 
promote educational progress and to be ever on the watch to sustain 
and to advance intellectual standards both of work and of accom- 
plishment. With equal clearness, the college recognizes the respon- 
sibility of the secondary school to patrons and taxpayers to furnish 
to the pupil an education that will prepare him for a useful and a 
happy life. It believes the true aims of both to be exactly similar, 
and the school and the college to be in the same boat, working toward 
the same ends, and that the restless reformer — whether teacher or 
parent — who declaims against the domination of the school by the 
college is trying to rock the boat. The truth is that boys should 
acquire high standards of industry, of faithfulness, and of hard in- 
tellectual labor before they come to college. Unless the college 
maintains an insistent and incessant demand upon the school, the 
school relaxes its pressure on the boy, and, through him, on the home 
and the community. For just as the college has a duty toward the 
school, the school has its duty to its patrons, and must compel com- 
munity support by the outstanding merit of its work. How many 
schools nowadays have abolished formal tests or examinations! How 
many others have excused from tests such students as have reached 
a specified grade in their daily recitations! Apply that policy to some- 
thing that really matters — the boy’s athletics, for instance — and 
it would instantly receive the ridicule it deserves. We should have 
no joy of struggle, no zest of competition, but merely records of time 
trials with a multitude of different hands holding as many different 
makes of watches. 

Has his father done his full duty by the son when he gives him 
meat and drink and decent clothes, and sends him with shining face 
to school? Most certainly not, if that duty requires him to do his best 
by the son. He must impress the boy powerfully with the conviction 
that excellence in school work and close attention to school duty are 
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quite as important for the son as diligence and success in earning a 
living for the family are important for the father. This cannot be 
done by word of mouth, whatever command of nutritious speech the 
father may possess. He may exhaust the whole vocabulary of ex- 
hortation or reproach; he may tell the boy in the schoolmaster’s 
presence that he shall remain in that school and graduate if it takes 
him a score of years; all will be vain unless the parent sees to it that 
the boy learns how to study, and the only way to accomplish that is 
to see that the son does study. 

Some years ago, a boy was required to withdraw from the Latin 
School because of indolence, neglect of duty, and failure in scholar- 
ship. The father, who had himself graduated with high honor at the 
same school, and was at that time a member of Congress, saw the 
situation clearly, and described it frankly when he said: 

“T am deeply mortified at my son’s failure here; for I know from 
my own experience what the School could have given him; and I 
consider myself in great part to blame. If his mother and I had 
punished ourselves in his earlier years by seeing to it that he did his 
work regularly, if we had given up dinner parties, theatres, bridge, 
and social pleasures in mid-week, and had done our full duty by him, 
this sad day would never have dawned for me. My mother could not 
read or write. But when my brother and I were in the Latin School 
we studied three hours a night five nights in the week under her 
watchful eye. She could not read our texts; but if our eyes wandered 
or our attention flagged, from her corner where she sat sewing or 
knitting came a few hot words, or, in graver cases, a broomstick across 
the back. On days of holy obligation in our Church, my brother and 
I, with strange delight, found ourselves out of the house at night, 
but that only meant that we worked the later at our tasks. I owe 
everything to that early influence, and if only my own boy had re- 
ceived it I should not be here to-day on this most humiliating errand.” 

Not less stern and exacting is the obligation resting on the teacher 
to give to his work careful, accurate teaching and whatever of per- 
sonality and human sympathy he may possess. No matter whether 
the boy is being prepared for the tests of the college or those of life, 
the task of the teacher is the same. How is it that this man’s class is 
full of tumult and hubbub while the other’s is quiet and busy? Be- 
cause of the personality of the teacher. “It is a thousand times more 
interesting to hear what Shaler will say than to listen to your neigh- 
bor’s talk,” explains the boy’s viewpoint and tells the secret of class 
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control. The teacher holds the boy to his work by giving frequent 
written tests, marking them faithfully, and handing them back to 
the boy with corrections carefully noted — and just at that point 
beginning really to teach. In just the same way, the college holds the 
school to its task by setting tests on its work for admission to college; 
and the world judges the college by the way its graduates meet the 
world’s tests in the myriad examinations of life. 

The boy who has been trained at home to work hard at his studies, 
and who has likewise had the good fortune to receive the instruction 
of competent teachers, will find the pathway into college without 
serious obstruction. Any boy of good health, of firm resolution, and 
of reasonable diligence, who has carried out a standard four-year 
high-school course in a school of good standards should face his ad- 
mission examinations without anxiety, and should pass them readily. 

There is no doubt that one of the weak points in our present system 
of admission under the so-called Old Plan is that which gives coun- 
tenance to admission with conditions. Under the New Plan, of 
course, there is no such thing as admission with conditions, but a boy 
receives clear admission or is rejected outright. Admission by the 
Old Plan, being almost always a piecemeal process whereby the can- 
didate may, and usually does, spread his examinations over an in- 
definite period, offers to the boy who is content merely to “get by” 
the temptation to set up as his goal the absolute minimum on which 
he can squeeze into college enclosures. The boy is told, in effect, that 
he must pass in studies aggregating fifteen units, in five or more of 
which his mark must be better than passable; but really we do not 
quite mean what we say, for we will consent to admit him with less 
than fifteen units and with less than five units of satisfactory grade. 
He is then admitted with conditions, which means that he must carry 
extra work in addition to his regular college courses, or that he must 
obtain higher grades than the minimum required of his fellows, or 
that he must do both. We know the horse is lame, and does not meet 
designated specifications, but we accept him nevertheless, and pro- 
ceed at once to place heavier loads upon him and require him to do 
more and better work than that required of an animal sound in all 
respects. Would it not be better for the boy, both educationally and 
spiritually, to be led to believe that announcements mean what they 
say, and are not to be modified by saving exceptions? A year’s work 
is usually four units. A standard high-school course covers four 
academic years, whence sixteen would normally be the number of 
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units required; but because the three units allotted to English pre- 
suppose instruction covering four school years, fifteen is the specified 
number required. The boy presently learns from footnotes or fine 
print that he can actually get in with fourteen units; and in the case 
of many boys fourteen becomes the real goal from that moment. If 
fifteen units constitute an excessive demand upon the school or the 
individual — which I personally do not believe — let us reduce the 
number; but is it not in the interest both of the boy and of the school 
to abolish the practice of admission with conditions? 





THE UNIVERSITY AND THE UNIVERSE 


By GEORGE FULLERTON EVANS, ’05 
DeparRTMENT oF Encauisn, University or Texas 


T is a question whether if our American Universities were quite 
what they ought to be, there would exist the confused notion in 
the minds of so many people as to just what they stand for, anyway. 
At the start let me say that I love universities. I love them blindly 
as the old Covenanter loves his church as an institution. Having al- 
ready held obscure place in three big ones, I hope some day to be big 
enough to fit into a good small one. 

Now, there is even a certain benefit in being in a university and yet 
being not a staggering personage in it, so to speak. If you are near 
enough to the bottom, you get the “up-draught”’ breeze from the out- 
side; within, you can detect transmissions of student opinion; and you 
are far enough below the mighty ones to have them feel sure their 
gossip will not rise to mock them. For there is, to one who would sym- 
pathetically survey the field, a spirit in the American University as of 
things not settled. 

As I sit in my college office, I can hear two men talking out in the 
hall. One is a janitor. He has stopped sweeping floors and is working 
on generalities, telling the other that things are all wrong with the 
world, including the University; and he is asking the other what he 
and his kind are going to do about it. The other man is holding his 
peace; he is a college Instructor. 

Through and over the high-wall-partition I hear two young men 
asking each other why the University should expect them to edit a 
magazine and get their lessons at the same time. The University is of 
course not asking anything of the sort from them; but their lack of 
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logic is the least of their worries; they belong to that hopeful, dan- 
gerously irresponsible set of persons called students. 

Across the narrow hall through an open door I hear yet other two 
men speaking, demanding each of the other in sober mood why it is 
that bright young college persons do not take an interest in topics 
like Machiavelli and the Renaissance. They seem much at a loss for an 
answer. They are full University professors. 

For myself, have I not just come from a Composition class, and; 
since coming hit exactly upon a certain idea which for the life of me I 
could not summon when I needed it? Have we not all our troubles? 
Does not the University seem a troubled little world? But I like to go 
on thinking — after class; the which suggests a rule — that college 
lectures be made two hours long. The professor could use the first 
hour to get intellectually warmed up; the class could be admitted 
about the beginning of the second hour. 

It is not wholly a new idea that comes to me as [I sit steer, but it 
comes to-day with a new freshness, brought out by the contrasting 
staleness of the late afternoon air and the not entirely fresh comments 
just overheard. The point is: things in and about your University 
seem now and then out of joint — not articulated; and there seems to 
be a good deal of this sort of thing here as in the world. 

The question of trying to find out what the American University is 
about is significant and stimulating. Challenging a university is no 
small task. It has all the thrills that go with attacking other respec- 
table-sized things like, say, governments. Admitting from the start 
that we have only been struck, in our leisure moments, by a certain 
word-likeness — Universe, University — but admitting also that the 
word-likeness seems somehow a misfit, let us address ourselves to our 
quarry. Tantivy! Perhaps we shall bag no — game than a few 
college presidents. 

The pathetic mistakability as to what the University i is about is to 
be noted along three plain lines: first, that concerning what people 
outside suppose the University is doing; second, concerning what 
students think is being done; and third, concerning what the professors 
and officers think they are trying to do. 

Take the ordinary man — your extra-mural man (if your ordinary 
man is undemocratic enough to demand a title) — what does he know 
about the pivotal purpose of the University? Little enough. He 
challenges, but would believe the best. He is interested in the Univer- 
sity; he has, it may be, no sons or daughters attending it, but he shows 
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in all likelihood the odd, friendly spirit of people at large toward the 
established places of learning. If the University be a state affair, he is 
interested at least to the extent that he knows his taxes may go to its 
support. In an ordinary bargain he is used to getting his money’s 
worth. He thinks of the University as something that should go on 
existing; and our thesis is built partly upon the rock of such people’s 
faith. It rears itself from this toward an admission that, while the or- 
dinary man believes the University should exist, he does n’t exactly 
know what it exists for. Why does he not know? It does n’t do much 
good to ask him; it makes him wordy and dissatisfied. 

There is his neighbor next door. He overheard us discussing 
matters and has come to the fence. He admits that he has sent his boy 
Tom to college, and that it is taking much money to do it. He himself 
did n’t have a college education — got along somehow without it; but 
he wants Tom to have one. Pressed for his reasons, he can’t say ex- 
actly why. Our first friend, the ordinary man, reminds us that the 
Mayor’s son got nothing out of college, and came home and went to a 
place where they cure you of a desire for liquor. “However,” he 
hastens to add to his neighbor, “no danger of Tom’s turning out that 
way.” 

“Perhaps not,” adds Tom’s father, “but it does seem somehow as 
if the young men now picked up a lot of things early that we did n’t 
use to get till late.” 

To save our time we can leave Mr. Ordinary Man Job-comforting 
Tom’s father, and telling him that he is interested in knowing exactly 
what Tom is getting out of college. Tom’s father is promising to tell 
him — when he finds out. It is plain that Tom’s father has great re- 
spect for the University. He thinks of it as of something between a 
Holy-of-holies and a State Museum. 

The point made so far is not, mind you, that the University is n’t 
accomplishing something, but that the facts of its purpose are not 
fully impressed upon certain practical minds as they might be. 

Why? 

A “why” is a stimulating thing. And for approximating an answer 
we must move forward to the grounds of the University itself. 

The University wherein I enjoy my labor has both men and women 
attending its classes. The paths, filled with students going to and fro, 
always seem to me like symbols of the world’s high chances for success. 
The women are in that interesting stage of growth when they have 
arrived at beauty and are moving toward knowledge; the young men 
are ruddy and brown of skin, eager to do things. 
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Now it was to a set of these elect people, that at the beginning of 
the term I assigned for a one-page essay the subject: “The Place of 
the University in Education.” And what I thought I was employing 
wasa comfortable method of beginning practice, — an easy “take-off,” 
so-to-speak, for the friendly plunge which the class and I were to take 
together in the invigorating surf of the term’s work. I had no mean 
purpose — no intention of strangling the poor things. But those of 
them who emerged at all from the results of that first command, were 
such woe-begone victims, that I vowed I would never take such ad- 
vantage of a class again. For instead of being buoyed up by so lively 
a subject, they simply gave up and sank, — most of them. Some rose 
for air in the struggle; some even reached the shore of the bottom of 
the page. Those who did, found, however, that they were treading a 
totally strange continent. Not a single one of the class did what I 
meant they all should do, — that was, enjoy themselves. 

So, for the next assignment I told the class just to take this topic, 
worded crudely thus: “Why I Came to College.” Tom is in my class. 
Neither he nor any of the others had any difficulty, now, for the reason 
that, while they knew little about the University, they knew much 
about themselves. 

A college student is, perhaps next to the hypochondriac, the most 
self-centred thing in the world; but he differs from the hypochondriac 
in that his self-centredness is tinged with chronic buoyancy. This 
chronic buoyancy gets on the nerves of many among the professors; 
and yet I notice that those whose nerves are thus subject to being 
chronically got on, are just the ones who, by withdrawing themselves 
into their specialty, have entirely given over the responsibility of try- 
ing to reveal to the student-mind any reasons why the University 
exists. Students should be held strictly to account for their duties to- 
ward the University, but the average student craves some enlighten- 
ment as to just what, after all, the University thinks it is doing. As the 
one subjected to the manipulations of the establishment, the honest- 
minded inquirer has a right to know. 

For failure to receive on their own account some sensible idea of what 
is being done, there should be censure. Some students care no whit 
what the University is about. They see it as a place of amusement. 
It can happily be said that the law of self-protection keeps the Univer- 
sity from being greatly harmed by these people. Yet, on the other 
hand there are, I sincerely believe, scores of serious students who, 
having used what faculties they have to discover the purposes of the 
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University, stand baffled and seek in vain helplessly for some sign. 
This sign, I am convinced, should come helpingly from the professors. 

One would think that the student from his contact with the pro- 
fessor in the classroom would be sure to get this necessary perspective 
and vision. Alas, one has only to remember the many high authorities 
among professors under whom he has sat who seemed totally heedless 
to impart it, if indeed they knew how. 

In such a situation the student becomes a victim. 

I worked in a department once with a professor, who used periodi- 
cally to exclaim, “‘College would indeed be a fine place, if it were n’t 
for the students!” Though usually a most logical man, he never 
seemed to see that his complaint represented the mistake of a certain 
man who mishandled a golden-egg-laying goose that was put in his 
charge. The goose and its internal operations were not so dependent 
upon his patronizing whims, as he was upon the profitable operations 
of the goose. She did not lay golden eggs because she was favored by 
having fallen into his charge; but what favor he obtained was because 
into his charge the valuable goose had fallen. Students in the long run 
are not such stupid geese as tired professors sometimes imagine. There 
are to be sure geese among them; beyond that the statement and the 
metaphor simply cannot be pressed. 

Some responsibility in the matter rests with each professor, no 
matter what his specialty, to see that none of his classes are entirely 
without the vision of what the University stands for. What is more, 
the professors in a university should be ready at any time for some 
such challenge as: Does your product — the man or woman who 
emerges from your charge each year — bear the marks of any sub- 
jection to a valid and consistent purpose? Are you helping the insti- 
tution to let students know what the University is trying to do with 
them — not only with them as subjects, as material to be worked on, 
but with them as fellow sharers in a work? Too often we take no such 
pains, but go on working in our specialty, working up our single repu- 
tation, working on the nerves of those who wonder what it is all about. 

This state of things accounts in some degree for the janitor’s mis- 
take in demanding that the college teacher suddenly set the world to 
rights, for the student-editor’s impudent demand concerning what the 
University expects of him, for the pathetic professor’s query as to why 
his side-tracked specialty has not solved the riddles of the Universe, 
and for our own querulous observation that the University seems a 
troubled little world, after all. For, without knowing within itself as a 
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whole what it is about, how can a university expect to impart its pur- 
pose to others? 

The question as to just what the University is about is, I repeat, 
significant. It means literally, what does it all turn upon — wheel 
around? Surely a university must turn about something; else why call 
it a relative of the Universe at all? 

The fact is that many a university lacks the quality of “universion ” 
and that is why it appears such a troubled little world, which neither 
the ordinary man nor the bewildered student, nor even the college 
professor can interpret satisfactorily. Most of our schools of advanced 
learning apparently run casually along without worrying about what 
they stand for especially. It would be well if each of them took 
thought concerning what it wished most to do. We would say off-hand 
that most of them should wish to spread learning. But this is a broad 
and pretty vague mission. President Eliot in his inaugural address 
in 1869 — an utterance which for its fresh and progressive educational 
ideas and ideals might have been spoken in 1922 — said that he hoped 
the university he represented would, among other things, give the 
student an open mind, trained to careful thinking, instructed in the 
methods of philosophic investigation, acquainted in a general way 
with the accumulated thought of past generations, and penetrated 
with humility. It might yet be well if our universities were each to 
announce all anew, from time to time, specifically their purposes, 
whether they wished to resemble most, for example, those devoted to 
the discovery and publication of truth, as some European Continental 
Universities, or those whose aim is intellectual and ethical, developing 
character in the man through practice and power of thinking, as the 
Scotch and the best of our first-class smaller American universities 
and colleges, or those that appear to aim at cultivating heart, con- 
science, will, and that produce the fully cultivated gentlemen, as Ox- 
ford and Cambridge and perhaps one or two of the larger and older 
eastern American universities, or the new universities in America and 
those of China, India and Japan, which seem to profess efficiency. 

It strikes many people as odd that a university should announce it- 
self as standing for anything except Learning in the abstract. The 
fact is that Universities cannot be all alike any more than families can. 
It is a good thing for families to stand for Citizenship, but each family 
would do well if it represented chiefly some aspect of it which would 
help advance the general cause. 

The deciding on and the shaping of the policy of a university is in 
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the hands of its chief administrators — the president and the boards 
which govern; and yet the professors are, if they but realized it, the 
real means by which the University’s conscious aim, if it have one, can 
be made most manifest and can deliberately and literally each day 
relate itself to the world. 

After all it does less good to accuse than to remind of a privilege. 
The greatest of privileges lies with the professor; for it is his to see 
that the University does not wholly lack “‘Universion” and to show 
how it does not; for once he makes plain to himself and to the student 
the relatedness of university work, then will the ordinary man and 
even the janitor finally get the vision too. The sooner the University 
gives up trying to live up to the reputation of being, as so many see it, 
a combination of Holy-of-holies and State Museum, the less holier- 
than-thou will be its intellectual attitude, and the fewer fossils it will 
contain. 

Some one has said that a crank isa person you cannot turn. One 
may say of a university that no matter how many cranks it may con- 
tain, if they can’t turn together, they ought to be turned out, some- 
‘what on the principle held by the early American patriots who, if they 
could not hang together all knew what would be their fate. ag 

Certainly we must not argue for less scholarship. Our average 
American university does not contain enough scholarship as it is. I 
would make no man less a scholar, but I would make many a scholar 
more of a man, — not more manly so much as more humanistic, more 
interested in mankind, including that of his own day, so that he can 
see how his specialty helps to proportion the sum of human knowledge, 
and can see that it takes a number of other men trying to do the same 
sort of thing to keep things going. Scholarship is after all only a part 
of wisdom. Wisdom is reinforced by a wide-spreading spiritual quality 
that scholarship too often takes little stock of. Let no professor let go 
his specialty, or he is gone; but let him while anchored to it be buoyed 
up by the heartening waves of that universifying spirit whose manifes- 
tation in human affairs is codperation and mutual trust. 

Your university professor is on the whole a likable being; he is 
usually thoroughly honest, hard-working. The trouble with him, when 
there is any trouble, is not that he is possessed of a positive blemish, 
but a lack. He is not a large enough man. A large man is in constant 
touch with the working of other minds around him in time and space. 
His antenne are out constantly to feel imponderable things. 

The ordinary professor’s attitude is one into which he has been 
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forced. He has been given to understand that to know a subject is the 
finest thing in the world. It is a fine thing, but there is a finer; and 
that is to know unerringly how his subject stands in its relation to all 
other subjects. This makes of him a philosopher as well. All truly 
great scholars are philosophers. 

Many among the younger intelligent teachers in a university have 
been heard to say that they feel driven to the wall, and hardly know 
where their sincere larger interest may apply itself. If one feels him- 
self forced to the wall, may he not leap it? Perchance in so doing he 
shall help solve the problem, getting sight of a larger universe than 
that he had been living in; or even may found a university which shall 
have a true centre and itself be a centre indeed. ees 


ROWING AT HARVARD 
By R. HEBER HOWE, Jz., ’01 


b iigyes reorganization of freshman rowing commenced a year ago this 

autumn, and the plan for the reorganization of University rowing 
has now been in effect since the squad was called out February 15th. Its 
object is twofold — first, to give every student enrolled in the Univer- 
sity the opportunity to secure the greatest benefit from this popular 
collegiate sport, and secondly, to keep the extensive equipment pro- 
vided by the University from depreciating, and to reduce the yearly 
expenditures by a definite plan for upkeep and replacement. It is my 
wish that the advantages and cost per capita be as evenly divided as 
possible among the nearly seven hundred students that annually take 
part, and to this end, six new boats and over five hundred new oars 
have been purchased this year largely for use in intramural rowing. 
The number of coaches and their allotment of time has had the ‘intra- 
mural as well as the intercollegiate rowing in view, and the racing 
schedules plan to provide fun, excitement, and the stimulus of con- 
tests for all. 

In the past the physically non-eligible freshman or University candi- 
date has had relegated to his use more or less discarded and inferior 
equipment, and has received little instruction, though he has enrolled 
for rowing like any other member of the University, and has paid the 
same fee for his locker. Why should he not be provided with the same: 
opportunity for well-ordered sport? 

The recent widely discussed suggestion that the collegiate coach; 
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should be dispensed with for the betterment of the sport seems to me 
to involve a misunderstanding of the object of at least the branch of 
athletics of which I am in charge. To do what is practical, and strive 
at the same time for the advantages that would be gained if a more 
ideal condition were possible, is what I believe must be planned for in 
Harvard rowing. To this end, we hope to build in the future our own 
boats at lower cost, and to have as much undergraduate coaching as 
possible for the mutual good of instructors and instructed. 

The much-discussed athletic income, gathered largely from football, 
has its largest individual expenditure in rowing. When we consider 
that certainly the greater part of this income comes from under- 
graduates and graduates, — should come in my opinion only from 
such persons and from the friends of the University, — then it would 
seem that this money is largely expended by alumni and sub-alumni 
for their pleasure, and is a sort of pecuniary loyalty to their alma 
mater. Coming into the coffers of the Athletic Association it provides 
equipment and instruction for all branches of sport, and a certain pro- 
portion of it is paid out for services rendered by students who are put- 
ting themselves through college. For example, in the rowing this 
spring a graduate student is being recompensed for coaching, and an 
undergraduate student for steering one of the launches. Are not these 
objects worthy, and therefore the income and expenditures justified? 
“Pay as you go” and “self-support” have been adages always given 
to young men. Is it not therefore entirely logical and healthy to have 
our sports self-supporting, and from what source would the distinct 
and necessary advantages supplied otherwise come? 

The following excerpt is taken from a letter addressed to the Grad- 
uate Treasurer on October 16, 1913, by Professor C. R. Lanman. Dr. 
Lanman has always appreciated the opportunity the river has offered 
for enjoyable and beneficial exercise, and has, I believe, rowed more 
miles on the Charles than any other man. It is interesting to note that 
in this letter, written nine years ago, almost every suggestion made by 
Dr. Lanman for the improvement of Harvard’s rowing facilities has 
been realized. In his opening paragraph, here quoted, he makes a 
statement then true, but to-day its recommendations are much more 
systematically carried out: 





It is avowedly the purpose of the Athletic Committee in general and of the 
Graduate Treasurer in particular that the athletic organizations and plant of 
the University shall be useful to as many of the student body at large as is 
possible, and not merely to the restricted numbers of students who represent 
Harvard in the intercollegiate contests. ... 
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' When one considers that this actual cost of maintenance of say $25,000 a 
year, more or less (by whomsoever borne), goes on whether the plant is in use 
or not, it may be worth while to suggest a couple of ways in which its useful- 
ness might be increased. 

1. By endeavoring to get more men to take actual exercise. In the first 
place, some systematic and effective means might well be taken at the very 
beginning of each year to explain to the great body of students, especially to 
the new-comers, the very ample and varied resources of the University for 
agreeable and profitable exercise for men who “are not out to make a team.” 
Great numbers are and remain quite ignorant of these resources. Much is 
said to them of the importance of cheering the big teams, of giving them an 
enthusiastic send-off upon their departure for out-of-town contests, and the 
like. Why not something about the importance and the benefit and the delight 
of exercise for one’s self? 


Dean Briggs in his report says: 


Nor is this situation the result of parsimony in the authorities, who spend 
freely — many persons think too freely — for the training of the crews. The 
cause must be looked for elsewhere. Meantime it is a satisfaction to note that 
the number of men who row for pleasure is large, that the pleasure is memora- 
ble and helpful, and that the cost, though great, has justified itself. 


It is my hope that what I have had the privilege to say to Harvard 
graduates at dinners in Cambridge, New York, and Philadelphia will 
bear fruit in a better understanding of the rowing problems and what 
we are attempting to do in Cambridge, and that a saner attitude 
toward intercollegiate contests will result. 

Mr. Hale has recently written in the Bulletin: 


The answer is to get rid of the idea that victory is more important than the 
game. Let each college set its own standards and live up to them. If another 
college has different standards, let us nevertheless play the game for the 
game’s sake and play those colleges which give us good games, games which 
we enjoy, whether or not they have exactly the same rules as to eligibility that 
we have, whether they employ one man or a hundred men to teach their stud- 
ents the things they want to learn. E 

And for ourselves, let us employ professional coaches so long as their teach- 
ing adds to our enjoyment, but let us preach to ourselves, and let others see, 
that it is the game and the sport that we want rather than the victory or the 
championship. 


I have had, since my appointment, a great many opportunities to be 
discourteous to the best-intentioned good wishes of many graduates 
for the success of the crew in June. Some of these remarks I believe I 
can quote quite accurately, for they ring in my ears. “Now for a vic- 
tory in June, that’s what we all want.” “Now beat Yale and you will 
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be a success, and God bless you.” “I am going to New London for my 
decennial celebration, so you must come over with a win.” I say I 
have had an opportunity to be discourteous, because to object to theiz 
ideas of success would be to quench rudely a very natural and friendly 
loyalty. If there is any one who desires to win for Harvard rowing in 
the Yale race in June — yes, and all the earlier races of our schedule — 
more than I, I cannot imagine who he is, but I shall obstinately refuse 
to believe that on victories this year, or any other year, depends the 
success of this sport at Harvard or at any other college. 

The following paragraph from a letter received from a Harvard 
University crew captain is interesting in that it commends the same 
point of view which we now are attempting to carry out: 


I don’t know that you remember my position in general — we discussed 
it at Concord — but my conviction has only grown with time that the chief 
end of sport in the University is indicated by the word itself. It is a delect- 
able luxury to beat Yale but the necessity is to row a good race, win or lose, 
with no disgrace attached to the latter event. From what I have seen so far, 
I have been delighted to know that you are making the sport itself a real 
thing to the University; hence, my congratulations. 


Rowing for the many, not for the few; contests rowed in a generous 
spirit of true sportsmanship, victories won when deserved, and races 
lost without excuses for defeat — these should be our aim; and I can- 
not believe that in the long run rowing planned for the many will not 
help to bring success to the few. 

Trained as a biologist, I feel I have here a biological problem to 
work out, a human problem with all the interrelationship of individual 
personalities. Trained also under the athletic system of an American 
school and college, I hope I have lost none of the enthusiasm of my 
undergraduate days, when a rowing victory seemed the only accepta- 
ble end of long weeks of training. I have now a better perspective 
gained with falling hair. 

And now for a word abot the by-products of Harvard rowing which 
are of individual, not of relative importance — the crews that race 
Yale. When one attempts for the first time to row a boat, he looks at 
once for a place against which to brace his feet, and in the last analysis 
an oarsman is effective or not in direct ratio to his drive from the 
stretcher. Properly rigged, and with a proper understanding of how to 
apply his power, the American college youth, with his do or die spirit, 
presents little worry to coaches in regard to the “pull through” of the 
stroke. But when it is realized that in a four-mile race, but a little over 
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half a mile of progress results from the expenditure of power, the im- 
portance of the recovery is evident. By way of a metaphor it might be 
suggested that a poor crew is a sick crew, and that a recovery is neces- 
sary for a cure. If a careful and slow recovery is not insisted on, fre- 
quently a relapse results — a relapse on every stroke as indicated by a 
retarding check. At Cambridge we are expending much time on teach- 
ing to all the rowing candidates a proper, relaxed recovery. The fun 
that a crew gets out of rowing is in proportion to the poise, rest, and: 
relaxation that they get on the recovery when the boat glides as if be- 
witched beneath them. The exhilaration of the “pull through” is fol- 
lowed by the satisfaction resulting from the “run” of the shell. What- 
ever success Harvard crews meet with during the next few years will 
be due, I am sure, to the thoroughness with which we can drill the men 
in these two fundamentals — the “pull through” from the stretcher, 
and the non-retarding “recovery” that follows; and they are in pro- 
portion of importance as the beat of the stroke — one to three. I am 
quite sure if we can instill these principles into our crews we need not 
fear for a normal share of victories. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF BIO-PHYSICS 


By ROBERT B. GREENOUGH, ’92 
Director oF THE CANCER CoMMISSION OF Harvargp UNIVERSITY 


N September, 1917, the President and Fellows of Harvard College 

created a new professorship in the Department of Physics of 

the Faculty of Arts and Sciences, and William Duane, Ph.D., was 
appointed, with the title of Professor of Bio-physics. 

In 1920 William T. Bovie, Ph.D., was appointed an Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Bio-physics. 

By these two appointments a new division of the natural sciences 
was recognized by Harvard University, and one which promises far- 
reaching consequences both to natural science and to its application 
to human progress. 

Bio-physics is a word used to indicate that border-line of scientific 
investigation which lies between physics and biology, as bio-chemistry 
lies between biology and chemistry, and as physical chemistry com- 
bines the methods and the principles of both chemistry and physics. 

As the different divisions of science carry their investigation of nat- 
ural phenomena nearer and nearer to the ultimate origin and organi- 
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zation of matter, their paths converge, for they are seeking each by its 
own road to reach a common goal. As they come nearer together and 
approach more closely to this objective, however, a more accurate 
knowledge of each other’s methods and results is necessary that a 
proper codrdination of the whole advance may be maintained. 

Between pure physics, which deals with inanimate matter, exact 
measurements, and inflexible laws, and biology, which is obliged to 
contend always with the complex phenomena of living, and thus con- 
stantly changing, units, codrdination has been particularly difficult to 
secure. Few physicists at present have the necessary knowledge of 
biological phenomena, and still fewer biologists have the requisite 
training in physics to combine in themselves the knowledge of both of 
these sciences which the term bio-physics implies. The need for such 
a combination of knowledge, however, is already evident, and the or- 
ganization of this Department at Harvard marks one of the first steps 
to provide, perhaps only in some future generation of scientists, men 
who will be equipped with a grasp of the fundamental principles and 
methods of both of these hitherto widely separated sciences, that they 
may employ this peculiar knowledge in the study of those natural 
phenomena that lie at the very focusing point of all these investiga- 
tions — the origin of life itself. 

It is to the study of the phenomena of radio-activity that physics 
owes especially its latest advances in resolving the ultimate composi- 
tion of matter from the hitherto supposedly indivisible atom to the 
more minute electrons, or charges of electricity of which atoms are 
now understood to be composed. 

This conception of the organization of matter has made necessary 
a very profound revision of facts and theories with which the different 
divisions of science are concerned. In the departments of physics and 
of chemistry the application of these newer theories has been easily 
accomplished, but their application to biology has been more difficult 
and will take a longer time. As it was the laboratory study of the phe- 
nomena of radio-activity which opened the way to the newer physics, 
so it was also the practical employment of radio-active agents, such 
as radium and the X-ray, in the treatment of disease, that showed the 
need and demonstrated the possibilities of the application of the new 
physics to biology. 

Professor Duane came to Boston in 1912, as Research Fellow of the 
Cancer Commission of Harvard University, to take charge of the 
radium then purchased by the Cancer commission, and assist in its 
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application to the treatment of patients suffering with cancer at the 
Collis P. Huntington Memorial Hospital. Dr. Duane came direct from 
Paris where he had been conducting investigations in radio-activity 
in the Laboratory of Professor and Mme. Curie. 

Dr. W. T. Bovie was also employed by the Cancer Commission of 
Harvard University in the preparation and application of radium to 
the treatment of disease. Many new problems at once presented them- 
selves for solution, and Dr. Bovie was shortly detached from the prac- 
tical work of the hospital to carry on laboratory investigations of the 
effects of radiation upon living tissue. 

As time went on the importance of the development of this field of 
investigation in cancer research became more evident, and the possi- 
bilities of the application of the principles of the newer physics to the 
whole field of biological research were better recognized. 

To quote from a recent report of the Cancer Commission of Har- 
vard University: 

In the radiations of X-rays and radium, however, agents have been found 
which are capable of producing profound modifications of the growth of the 
living cells of animals and plants. These agents are already being utilized 
widely in the actual treatment of cancer, and although much remains to be 
done in the study of the biological effects of radiation both in the laboratory 
and in the clinic, there is good reason to suppose that further study of these 
agents will yield important results not only in the direction of a more accurate 
knowledge of cell growth, and thus of the possible cause or causes of cancer, 
but also in the direct and practical way of providing a more effective treatment 
of the disease in human beings. It is to these two objects, especially, that the 
resources of the Cancer Commission of Harvard University are at present di- 
rected. 


It is as a result of the recognition of these facts that the Depart- 
ment of Bio-physics has been organized. Instruction has now been 
given for three years under the Faculty of Arts and Sciences in Cam- 
bridge, and a special elective course in bio-physics for fourth year 
students in the Medical School is offered for the coming year. 

To the new science of bie-physics the physicist contributes fixed 
laws, accurate methods of measurement, both for quantity as well 
as quality, and a knowledge of mathematical formule and the ability 
to employ these methods correctly in establishing scientific truths. 

The biologist contributes a knowledge of the extreme complexity 
of the composition of living tissues and of the many factors which in- 
trude themselves into every function of living protoplasm. He brings 
problems and methods of investigation unfamiliar to the physicist, 
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and requires in his own work a knowledge of anatomy, physiology, and 
bio-chemistry, which the physicist has rarely had the inclination or 
the opportunity to acquire. 

In the process of development of any new branch of science, prog- 
ress must be accomplished slowly and by the concerted efforts of 
many individuals. In this new department at Harvard, Dr. Duane rep- 
resents the physicist, expert in the newer physics which has devel- 
oped from the study of radio-activity, and familiar with the applica- 
tion of radio-activity to living tissues in the treatment of disease; 
while Dr. Bovie represents the biologist, a trained observer of the com- 
plex phenomena of living tissues, but equipped to apply to these phe- 
nomena the inflexible laws, the accurate quantitative measurements, 
and the mathematical methods of the physicist. 

It may be said that the prime object of instruction in bio-physics is 
to teach the application of the exact laws and methods of physics to 
the complex problems of biology. The living protoplasm which com- 
poses the cell structure of plants and animals is made up of the same 
atoms and molecules with which the physicist and the chemist deal in 
inanimate matter; and though infinitely more complex in organiza- 
tion, the atoms and molecules of living tissue obey the same funda- 
mental laws. When the manifold reactions of living tissue are stud- 
ied by the exact methods of the physicist, the great importance of 
fundamental physical phenomena, such as surface tension, ionization, 
the effects of electrical charges, electrical conductivity, photo-chem- 
ical reactions, and the refinements of atomic and molecular structure 
is appreciated. Many of the recent and important advances in med- 
ical science depend to a great extent upon more or less crude and em- 
pirical applications of the physical principles above detailed. Espe- 
cially is this true in the employment of physical agents, such as heat 
and radiation, to the treatment of disease. It is for this reason that 
the research work of the Department of Bio-physics is of importance 
greater even than the regular courses of instruction, and this aspect of 
the work is undergoing rapid development. 

Under Dr. Duane a study of the methods of producing and measur- 
ing X-rays has been carried on which has resulted in the construction 
of a new X-ray apparatus which produces a constant, non-fluctuating 
supply of X-rays of such extremely short wave-length and high pene- 
tration that they promise to supersede, in part, at least, the most pen- 
etrating radiations of radium in the treatment of disease. Such an ap- 
paratus is at present in operation in the new laboratory building of the 
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Huntington Hospital, and new and improved devices for the measure- 
ment of the intensity of radiation have also been constructed. 

Under Dr. Bovie, measurements of hydrogenion concentration have 
been made of different substances subjected to radiation, and the 
phenomena of surface tension and the effects of electrical charges and 
photo-chemical reactions have been studied. Perhaps the most strik- 
ing and elaborate piece of experimental work undertaken is that in 
which Dr. Bovie and Assistant Professor E. L. Chaffee of the Depart- 
ment of Physics have collaborated; to devise and set up an apparatus 
for recording the differences in electrical potential set up in the optic 
nerve by the exposure of the retina to light. By the use of audions a 
magnification of these minute electrical phenomena is obtained suf- 
ficient to detect and register the response of the retina to a light ex- 
posure estimated roughly at one-millionth of a candle power. 

One need not be a visionary to foresee that bio-physics offers a 
field for investigation .to-day which is second to none in the prom- 
ise of results of value to mankind. No other single department of 
science deals so closely with the very elements of existence; the ultra- 
microscopic composition of living tissue, and the physical agents by 
which life, growth, reproduction and death can be maintained or 
modified. 


WILLIAM AMOS BANCROFT 


ILLIAM AMOS BANCROFT was born in Groton, Massachu- 

setts, April 26, 1855. He was descended from old English stock, 
the first of the family to arrive in Massachusetts being Thomas Ban- 
croft, who landed about 1640, and became one of the prominent citi- 
zens of Reading. Among his ancestors were Anne Hutchinson and 
Thomas Savage, a commander of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company who was at one time commander-in-chief of the Massachu- 
setts forces in King Philip’s War. His grandfather, Amos Bancroft, 
graduated at Harvard in 1791 and was a prominent physician in Mid- 
dlesex County. His father, Charles Bancroft, was a farmer at Groton, 
where the son was born and where he early acquired the habits of in- 
dustry and the vigorous constitution that enabled him to achieve the 
success that he achieved in after life. He attended Lawrence Acad- 
emy at Groton for five years, and went to Phillips Exeter Academy, 
where he graduated in 1874, and then entered Harvard College. At 
Exeter he lived at Abbot Hall and supported himself by doing what- 
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ever outside work he could secure. His athletic power was shown there 
chiefly on the football field, where he used to send the ball farther 
with a blow of his fist than the other players could kick it. 

At Harvard he lived with his widowed mother in Brattle Square, 
and helped in their support by reporting for the Boston newspapers. 
He rowed on the Freshman crew, and in his Sophomore year became a 
member of the University crew of which Walter Otis, Lawrence Sci- 
entific School, ’76, was captain and stroke. Otis was severely injured 
in May by a shock received in a thunderstorm and had to give up the 
crew, and Bancroft took his place as captain and stroke. Yale, under 
the leadership of Bob Cook, had challenged Harvard that year for an 
eight-oared race with coxswain, and the preparation for it involved 
much that was new and hard and exhausting. The crew rowed the eight- 
oared race against Yale at Springfield and afterwards a six-oared race 
at Saratoga in the Regatta of the Rowing Association of American 
Colleges, and lost both races; but the training and experience thus 
gained enabled Bancroft to win all his races in the succeeding years. 
He went to Philadelphia in the summer of 1876 and stucied the rowing 
style and equipment of the English crews who had come over to take 
part in the races on the Schuylkill during the Centennial Exposi- 
tion; and he gave himself up in this matter, as in everything else 
he undertook, with all his might and main to the accomplishment 
of his object. That seemed to be his predominating characteristic. 
He drove himself and all those connected with him toward his goal 
with unflagging energy, sparing neither them nor himself. In the 
autumn of 1876, the crew received the reinforcement of Brigham, 
Crocker, Jacobs, Schwartz and Smith of the Class of "79, and these 
great oarsmen became loyal and devoted disciples of Bancroft, and 
with him and others formed the wonderful crew which he developed 
_and ruled and drove to victory in 1877 and 1878. 

One of those who worked with him on the crew in 1876 writes that 
he and Bancroft had the same courses and prepared for their classes 
together, and so worn was Bancroft by his crew work that he gener- 
ally fell asleep during the study hours and had to be waked up repeat- 
edly. One afternoon they hired a pair of horses and rode over to Welles- 
ley; and although they got caught in a heavy rain and thoroughly 
drenched, the ride as reported by them was so attractive that a Satur- 
day or two later the whole crew on five horses and with four in a dog- 
cart repeated the visit. This time the entire cavalcade on a gallop 
charged through the grounds and up to the maia entrance of the col- 
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lege and went in and inspected it, all but Bancroft, who was so over- 
come by shyness at the sight of the students that he refused to leave 
the horses. 

Bancroft’s work with the crew and his marked qualities of leader- 
ship brought him into social prominence, and he became a member of 
many clubs and organizations in college, including the Everett Athe- 
nzeum (of which he was an officer), the Institute of 1770, A.D. Club, 
Hasty Pudding Club, and others. Meantime he had joined the Fifth 
Massachusetts Volunteer Militia in which he worked hard as he did at 
everything, and soon became captain of the Cambridge Company. 
At that time he was a great admirer of Napoleon, whose career had 
stimulating effects on his imagination and interests. : 

From the first Bancroft was known familiarly among his classmates 
as “Foxy Bancroft”; but just why he ever received this nickname is 
not apparent. It certainly did not describe his methods, or his charac- 
ter. He had matured early, and vigor and directness characterized his 
actions. He did everything frankly and openly, and sometimes almost 
ruthlessly. He knew what he was about and looked a long way ahead; 
but he was never “foxy.” Still the name clung to him, and became a 
title of affection without thought of its inappropriateness. 

On leaving college Bancroft entered the law school, became a proc- 
cor, and continued reporting for the newspapers and coaching the 
crew; and somehow he found time also that first winter to start family 
life. In this, as in everything else, he kept his own counsel; and those 
at the same club table had no idea he contemplated this serious step 
until he failed to appear at the table and they read in the papers that 
he had been married. The need of an increased income and the press 
of his duties with the papers soon after made him leave the law school; 
but he kept up with his studies and was admitted to the bar in 1881, 
and at once went into practice, opening an office in Boston with his 
classmate, Edward F. Johnson, who was later Mayor of Woburn and 
Judge of the District Court. 

He gave up law practice in 1885 to become superintendent of the 
Cambridge Railroad, a street-car line, a position for which his skill 
and power in handling men made him well fitted. This was tested in 
1887 when, without warning, six hundred men employees of the road 
struck and walked out, leaving only six men, a woman and a boy to 
take care of some sixteen hundred horses. By working day and night 
and employing every resource which he could command, he won the 
fight. The cars were stopped for only three days, the superintendent 
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leading the first car that ran through an angry but admiring mob. 
Soon afterwards the West End Street Railway Company absorbed all 
the Boston car lines, and Bancroft was appointed roadmaster, and 
had charge of the construction of the first electric line of the company. 

In 1890 he was elected to the Board of Aldermen of Cambridge; in 
1892 he was elected Mayor and served four years, giving the city an 
honest and efficient administration. His reputation having extended 
through the State, he was in 1893 made presiding officer of the Repub- 
lican State Convention, and in the same year was elected to the Board 
of Overseers of the College. In 1897 he was made vice-president of 
the Boston Elevated Railway Company and became its president two 
years later and continued in charge until 1916, when he resigned, hav- 
ing performed the duties of executive manager of the company with 
great skill. 

He always kept up his interest in military affairs, giving to them 
the same earnest attention that he bestowed on everything he under- 
took. When he was a captain, his company took the prize for excel- 
lence among all the Massachusetts militia; he was advanced to colonel 
of the Fifth Massachusetts, a position he held for many years, and 
while in those days the annual encampments of the militia were some- 
what notorious for undue revelry, he would tolerate nothing of this in 
his command. When the war with Spain broke out, although he sup- 
posed it meant the loss of his position with the street railway com- 
pany, he said that he felt he must go as a patriotic duty and announced 
his determination to the directors of the company. To his great sur- 
prise they told him to go, that they would hold the position open for 
him, continue his salary during his absence, and if he failed to return 
make a provision for his family. He was given the rank of Brigadier- 
General and placed in command of a brigade, which, however, did not 
reach Cuba. He resigned when peace was made, but was appointed 
Major-General of the Massachusetts Militia by Governor Crane. 

His readiness to devote himself to the public welfare brought to him 
numerous honors and membership in various organizations. Besides 
being an Overseer of the College, he was Chief Marshal at Commence- 
ment in 1903, and presided at the class dinner then held to celebrate 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the graduation of his class. He was 
elected Commander of the Military Order of Foreign Wars; was 
a trustee of Lawrence Academy, Norwich University, and Phillips 
Exeter Academy, was president of the Commercial Club of Boston, 
the Mayors’ Club of Massachusetts, and a director of various business 
and financial corporations. 
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Leading the busy life he did, there was not much time left for recre- 
ation, but his practice for many years was to take an early morning 
horseback ride daily. At one time he owned a large farm at Groton, 
including the place of his birth, and to it he devoted his week-ends. 
But whatever Bancroft did must be done thoroughly, and finding that 
he could not maintain the farm to his satisfaction without devoting 
more time to it than his business duties permitted, he gave it up some 
years before his death. He resigned as president of the Elevated Rail- 
way in 1916, and thereafter ceased to be connected with active busi- 
ness; he suffered from ill health in subsequent years. 

His success in life was due to his unceasing industry, the earnestness 
of his convictions, and his natural capacity for leadership. This last 
was undoubtedly developed during his college course by his associa- 
tion with the crew. They were a vigorous, independent set of men, 
hard to rule, but he ruled them; and the experience he gained then was 
doubtless the source of much of the strength and executive ability 
displayed in after life. 

He is survived by his widow and two sons, Hugh Bancroft, of the 
Class of 1897, and Guy Bancroft, of the Class of 1902, and by a daugh- 
ter, Catherine, wife of William De Haviland, of the Class of 1903, a 
resident of Limoges, France. 


PROFESSOR PALMER AT EIGHTY 
By WILLIAM ERNEST HOCKING, ’01 


N March 19th, Professor Palmer passed his eightieth birthday. 

Fifty-two years ago he began his teaching in Harvard College. 
And although the fifteen thousand men who have been in his classes 
make a fair circle of friends, they are but a fraction of the actual circle; 
for by far the greater number of all men who have studied in Harvard 
from 1870 to this day have heard his voice and are familiar with his 
presence. Nine years ago he retired from active lecturing in the Col- 
jege: but he is still of the College, living within the Yard, concerned in 
all that passes there, an untitled officer — one might almost say — of 
every class. Large as our numbers have grown, they have not out- 
grown the knowledge of this one man, slight of figure, with the silent, 
occupied manner of one who would avoid notice, whose eyes when 
they seek one out seize the body vaguely, but grapple with the soul. 
Hence it is that we seldom think of him as one who has come down 
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to us from a former generation. Yet into the making of Professor 
Palmer there went the influence of a Harvard greatly different from 
the Harvard of to-day. The Harvard of the sixties would be one of 
the conspicuously small colleges of this generation. Its entire student 
body was hardly larger than the present Freshman Class; and it was 
in a faculty of thirty-two men that Mr. Palmer began his Harvard 
teaching. In such a group, meeting as they did about a single table, 
there was not only a more vigorous personal give-and-take than in a 
group of several hundred, but each one of the group could more nearly 
survey the entire college. That intense régime bred a wide collegiate 
consciousness. Departments had none of their present artificial im- 
portance: Professor Palmer has been connected with five of them, 
beginning as instructor in Greek. And the men who have come out of 
that régime seem to be scholars in a broader sense, also in an honester 
and less timorous sense, than their successors. If one asks what the 
term “culture” can mean in America, do we not instinctively turn to a 
type of man we are not now reproducing, a race at once of gentlemen 
and of mighty individual figures, such men as Mr. Norton and Mr. 
Palmer? 

I speak as if Mr. Palmer had been made by an institution: such an 
assumption is strangely out of keeping with the impression of rug- 
gedly independent personal power which he gives. But it is an article 
of faith with him that man and institution belong together: the inde- 
pendence which shows itself by avoiding such entanglement is of a 
poorer brand than that which shows itself through a strong-rooted 
membership. He is a fair proof of his view; for if Harvard has con- 
tributed to make him, he has contributed to make Harvard. From the 
first he has been an innovator, and he lives to-day in the midst of his 
own work, much of which — as our “sabbatical year” and our prac- 
tice of rotating chairmanships of departments — we take for granted 
without realizing that he was the author. 

Mr. Palmer’s personal force, devoid as it is of self-assertion and 
bluster, a force wholly sublimated into power of thought and will, is 
neither overbearing nor overpersuading. Yet his firmness of utterance 
reaches the point of suggesting finality. It is a finality, however, with- 
out dogmatism: it means, “‘Now, I hand the decision over to you.” 

The suggestion of finality in Mr. Palmer’s speech is conveyed in part 
by perfection of form. There is no rough workmanship, no superfluity 
in his sentences: the vehicle has become part of the thought. Such 
fitness of word to idea implies inner resources so abundant that justice 
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to the substance leaves an ample margin for artistry; but to Mr. Palmer 
the artistry is only the more perfect justice. And one learns with sur- 
prise that this adequacy of expression is not a natural gift. As a stu- 
dent — so he reports of himself — he was diffident, embarrassed in 
meeting strangers, hesitant in utterance. His fluency he compelled by 
a rigorous daily discipline of continuous writing: in time, the fit words 
came readily into the channel made for them. 

To my mind, however, the great quality of Mr. Palmer’s language is 
not its fitness nor its fluency, but its honorableness. It has a severity 
which hails from an ascetic moral strand. Asa lover and interpreter of 
poetry, Mr. Palmer might easily lapse into a poetic treatment of phil- 
osophical subjects, full of temptations as these subjects are to the 
eloquent and edifying, or to the evasion of a difficult consequence by 
the convenient ambiguity of imagery. Toward all such deviations 
from scientific integrity, Mr. Palmer has ever been unsparing. One 
may agree or not with his position: one knows what his position is. 

It is this respect for precision which gave his lectures their memo- 
rable march, their absence of repetition, their freedom from the need 
of the clumsy draftsman to overlay one stroke with another for mutual 
correction. It gave them a clarity which no other lecturer in philoso- 
phy approached. Indeed, Professor Palmer was clear to a fault: for his 
transparency often concealed the actual profundity and scope of his 
thought: it deceived by its apparent ease. To him clearness was a 
matter of duty; he believed that he ought not to inflict on students 
the traces of personal struggle with his thought. In this respect he was 
at the opposite pole from William James, who often made his courses 
his laboratories —I was about to say the hospitals in which his 
thoughts were brought to birth. But the result was that while Palmer 
showed us the master, James showed us the process of mastering. 

Yet it was Palmer who showed us James, securing his attachment 
to the philosophical staff at Harvard. And it was Palmer with James 
who discovered Royce; and these three acquired Miinsterberg and 
produced Santayana. The building of that great department of 
philosophy was thus in substance Palmer’s work. And this achieve- 
ment is an illustration of one of his most notable powers, a con- 
noisseurship of life capable of meeting the supreme test, that of recog- 
nizing greatness in its awkward and immature stages. 

This connoisseurship of life is in all of Mr. Palmer’s deeds. No one 
who has heard his lectures on the history of philosophy can forget his 
characterizations of the great thinkers from Socrates to Hegel; nor can 
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other hearers forget those sketches of the English poets, on whom he 
still loves to dwell. How evident he makes it that a man is a struggle 
and not a finished fact: the unbalance, the very contradictions and 
paradoxes of character take life under his touch. In these portrayals 
Mr. Palmer is evidently using and expressing his own philosophy; for 
having vigorous beliefs of his own, he has vigorous disbeliefs as well, 
and there are writers whom he hesitates to depict, because their mode 
of being is alien to him. Toward the mystic, the lover of the “abstract 
universal,” the undifferentiated unity of things, he feels antagonism. 
I remember that on the verge of our plunge into Spinoza he paused to 
say that to this thinker he could do but imperfect justice, since he 
found his mode of thought essentially unsympathetic. 

In this fact one has a clue to Professor Palmer’s philosophical 
position. 

What that position is, his students could not help sensing as a whole, 
for the order and system of his discourse left a mental initiation in its 
wake. But it made itself felt also in scattered nuggets of insight, in 
phrases which disturbed intellectual slumbers and would not be for- 
gotten, phrases which —I think I am quoting Professor Baker — 
“continued to glow like embers in the dark of the mind.” 

One of these phrases which has become common coin, “the glory of 
the imperfect,” epitomizes the central thought in Palmer’s system. 
It does not mean that imperfection is per se a glorious thing. The 
crudity and commonplaceness which Matthew Arnold saw in America 
are not a glory; but neither are they a condemnation. The quality of 
America depends on how America deals with these traits: to rest in 
them is deadly; to work out beauty by the use of actual crudity is a 
process which promises more of interest and nobility than if the start 
were more auspicious. The principle means that imperfection may be 
made glorious, having in it possibilities which are greater than those of 
initial faultlessness. If God is good in the highest degree, it is not by 
absence of limits, as Spinoza thought, but rather through the eternal 
acceptance and conquest of limitation. The doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion thus contains the deepest of philosophical truths: it is the very 
necessity of the divine infinitude that it should not hold itself apart 
from matter and from history as from alien and contaminating prin- 
ciples, but must make itself flesh and dwell among us. 

This philosophy Professor Palmer both believes and lives. What he 
has wrought out of his native diffidence in expression we know: he has 
done likewise with other limitations. Physically so frail as a child that ; 
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he was not expected to live to maturity, he has made this weakness an 
occasion of severe self-study and self-control, and has outlabored as 
well as outlived many a robuster frame. Since his student days he has 
not known a full night of sound sleep; yet he has turned all the de- 
mands of an exacting intellectual career with a nerve of iron. One is 
tempted to believe that the “will” is a separate organ; and that in his 
case it was made great, while other powers were made slight as for a 
test of mettle. But there is probably no such thing as a separate en- 
dowment of “will.” The “will” is but an epitome of what one has 
freely done; it has no claims as a cause of action. There is such a thing, 
however, as philosophical insight; and there is an attitude of integrity 
toward it which transmutes it from a mere item of knowledge into a 
religion. This integrity is the secret of Mr. Palmer’s achievement. 

It is commonly supposed that originality in philosophy implies the 
inauguration of a “movement” or the founding of a “school.” Pro- 
fessor Palmer did neither of these things. The originality he has re- 
quired of himself is of another order. He has little interest in the 
forensic aspect of philosophy; conversation he enjoys, dispute he ab- 
hors as the serpent in the philosophic garden. Modern philosophical 
schools from Descartes to Bertrand Russell have usually won atten- 
tion rather by a trick of logic, a method of attack on problems, than 
by novelty of result. Pragmatism is not a doctrine; it is a method of 
thinking. The neo-realism of the moment is not a metaphysics; it is a 
theory of knowledge. Palmer’s concern has been with the truth by 
which men must live. His originality has lain in winning such truth 
for himself, in terms of his own life; and in making his philosophy and 
his life of a single piece. He was, I believe, the first teacher of philoso- 
phy in Harvard to break away from the textbook, and to present to 
his students his own system of thought. It is this originality which 
accounts in large part for the long-continued freshness and force of his 
teaching. 

Mr. Palmer’s effect as a person and a teacher has been shaped by a 
deep trait of reticence. If this reticence has limited the celebrity of 
his views, it has enhanced their direct influence. The major articles of 
his faith he seldom dwells upon and never subjects to discussion; he 
chooses to let them speak for themselves. Thus, instead of teaching 
metaphysics or the philosophy of religion as his main subject, he has 
preferred the field of ethics; he has allowed this subject to show that 
an ethical system is incomplete without the “horizon, stability, and 
hope” afforded by the wider view. 
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And in his teaching of ethics itself, this characteristic restraint has 
been always evident. No one believes more firmly than he in the claim 
of conscience, or more sharply insists that duty is something distinct 
from the pursuit of happiness; yet in those finely poised discourses, no 
hearer ever felt the “ought” aggressively impending in censorship or 
exhortation. Great as duty has been in Mr. Palmer’s own life and 
creed, I do not recall ever hearing him use the word “ought” toward 
others in personal relations. Their errors he instinctively takes as 
evidences of misplacement or misfit; he is first the diagnostician, not 
the moral judge. And it is characteristic, I think, that while other 
portions of his ethics have been published, we still await that central 
section on duty. 

So much, then, I dare say, Mr. Palmer has in common with the 
mystics, that he prefers to reveal indirectly rather than expressly the 
sources of his own strength. Perhaps his favorite mode of communi- 
cating his philosophy has always been that which he still liberally 
exercises, the interpretation of life, and especially of his friends, the 
poets. eo 

But there can be no doubt what those ultimate sources are. That 
serene dignity which makes him unique among us comes from an inner 
adequacy, an adequacy to the unusual as well as to the plainer phases 
of experience, such as our training does not commonly produce. Our 
education fits us for meeting the usual events; our studies of letters 
and of art train feeling and discrimination within ordinary ranges. But 
our cultivation too often fears the depths. Occasions which might 
have nobility become trivial or mechanical in our hands; our feeling 
turns coward or false: we lack truth and adequacy of response. ‘ 

This may be due in part to the fact that our training is fragmentary 
— however the fragments may be distributed and balanced, the thing 
lacks wholeness. But it is due further to the fact that such wholeness 
as we get is not rooted in reverence. It is therefore essentially trivial, 
doomed to encounter continually the events that pierce its armor and 
send it groping for aid to the sounder and more wholesome mind. 
Untutored humanity has always felt its triviality of feeling in presence 
of birth and death, and has turned to the priest, not more to express 
its feeling than to bring integrity into its feeling. Tutored humanity is 
still more shamefully helpless, unless some element of priestliness 
enters into its soul. In the presence of the thinker who like Professor 
Palmer nourishes the living spring of his reverence, so that he “ would 
as little think of missing his morning chapel as his morning bath,” we 
become ashamed of our besetting cheapness of spirit. 
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But Mr. Palmer remains the great teacher also in this, that he utters 
no complaints or despairing notes about this age. He sees the possible 
glory of its imperfections, perhaps because he is constantly the giver, 
imputing everywhere something of his own nobility. 


FROM A GRADUATE’S WINDOW 


TABILIZATION, we are frequently told, is the great need of 

the world to-day. Among the minor activities to which by com- 
Problems of 208 consent some sort of stabilizing process should be 
organized applied are the organized athletics of the universities. 
er The problem is not merely one peculiar to Harvard, al- 
though we believe that President Lowell was the first college president 
to discuss it publicly. The reference in his annual report to the neces- 
sity of adopting some restrictive measures with regard to football 
brought almost immediate response in the form of specific suggestions 
from officers in authority at Yale, Amherst, Columbia, and elsewhere. 
Nor did he himself refrain from specific suggestion; he hinted that it 
might be desirable for Harvard to play but one football game a year — 
that with Yale. President Meiklejohn of Amherst advocated the 
abolition of professional coaches. Professor Mendell of Yale thought 
that to condemn the coach to a seat in the grand stand during each 
game would be a sufficient disciplinary measure to take against that 
demoralizing personage. 

Meanwhile, the undergraduates, stirred by so much agitation, put 
forward various proposals of their own; besides banishing the coach 
to the grand stand — there seems to be a singular unanimity of opin- 
ion as to the propriety of giving him a seat during the game — the 
student editors of Harvard, Yale, and Princeton propose doing away 
with summer football practice, with so-called intersectional games, 
and with organized scouting. They would also insist upon a committee 
on eligibility that should scrutinize carefully each athlete’s amateur 
standing. At Princeton such an investigation has been undertaken 
with the result that some of that university’s most efficient athletes 
have been barred from further participation in intercollegiate contests. 

It is football, it is always football, that occasions so much searching 
for remedial measures. The problems that baseball, track athletics, 
and rowing occasionally furnish never seem so grave or so difficult to 
deal with as those that are raised by football. The reason is that in no 
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other sport is there the unnatural public interest that there is in foot- 
ball. This public interest it is perhaps not desirable to discourage. 
It supplies the funds with which nearly all of the University’s equip- 
ment for recreation is maintained. Without it there would be fewer 
tennis courts and fewer shells for rowing. The problems of furnishing 
facilities for exercise to the increasing multitude of students is a diffi- 
cult one, and if it were not for the gate receipts from football it might 
be an almost impossible one. 

To restrict the football team to but one game, that with Yale, as 
President Lowell tentatively suggested, would of course materially 
diminish the revenues. Moreover, such a drastic limitation would 
alienate many friends of Harvard. There is a general impression 
anyway that Harvard maintains an attitude of aloofness and superi- 
ority, and it is undesirable to take any action that would tend to 
strengthen that impression. On the other hand, it is obviously impos- 
sible for Harvard to meet any and every challenge on the football field. 
And when it arranges for a game with a Southern team it finds it 
difficult to refuse to play teams from the Middle West, the Far West, 
or elsewhere. The undergraduate opinion that intersectional games 
should be abolished is founded upon a sound conception of the practical 
and the tactful. If Harvard limits itself to games with New England 
colleges and, for the sake of old time sentiment and association, with 
Princeton, no college outside of New England need feel disgruntled, 
and the arrangement of the yearly schedule will present few embar- 
rassments. 

The practice of organized scouting to which the undergraduate 
committee objects does not convey very much to our minds. We re- 
member reading in the newspapers that certain ’Varsity athletes did 
not play in the game preceding the Princeton game or in that preced- 
ing the Yale game because they had been sent on to Princeton or to 
Yale to observe the work of their rivals. If that is all that there is to 
organized scouting it seems harmless enough. But undergraduates 
are apt to be wise in their day and generation, and since they take ex- 
ception to organized scouting it is probable that it now consists of more 
than the legitimate observation of a rival team at play. Very likely 
it has led to the adoption of subterfuges of an unsportsmanlike char- 
acter. We should be content to see the recommendation of the under- 
graduates with regard to it followed. 

The proposal to let the coach seek graceful retirement during the 
game does not excite our opposition. We would in fact lend our support 
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to President Meiklejohn in his attack upon that honored but insidious 
institution. We await the day when all coaching of college football 
teams shall be voluntary, carried on for love and not for hire. We 
would in fact welcome the day when that condition should exist at Har- 
vard, whether any other college accepted it or not. To place amateur 
athletics under the control of paid and therefore professional coaches 
is to weaken the amateur spirit. The members of a team are not paid 
to win, but the coach of a team is paid to make them win; that is, we 
think, the indisputable truth. A coach who, within a reasonable time, 
is unable to produce victories is shelved, and some one with a more 
promising method is engaged. Because the coach realizes that for his 
own sake he must achieve victory he is not primarily concerned with 
the sport for the sport’s sake. We make this broad statement, cheer- 
fully admitting that elsewhere in this magazine Dr. Heber Howe 
furnishes a refutation of it. But we believe that Dr. Howe’s chief 
preoccupations, as revealed in his article, are by no means those of 
the ordinary professional coach — in fact, that they entitle him to 
be regarded as unique among coaches. Boys who have played foot- 
ball at school for fun find that under the coaching methods that pre- 
vail in universities and colleges they must play it in another spirit. A 
game that is in the hands of professional coaches as football is to-day 
is a professionalized game, whether the members of the teams that 
play receive financial recompense or not. 

This view will be challenged; it has in effect been challenged by two 
writers in the Alumni Bulletin who have defended the professional 
coach in these terms: “Professional coaching has proved most satis- 
factory in the teaching of golf, tennis, baseball, music, dancing, and 
also in the teaching of Greek, Latin, mathematics, and physics. ... 
There is no difference in principle between the professional coach for 
mathematics or music and the professional coach for baseball or golf.” 
“T am rather puzzled to understand the drive at present being made 
against the paid professional coach, especially in football. I think if, 
instead of calling him ‘coach,’ we called him a teacher we would do 
away with a great deal of this feeling; and, after all, a teacher is what 
he really is.” The writer then draws an analogy between the services 
rendered by a lawn tennis professional and those rendered by a foot- 
bail coach. 

But the professional football coach is not at all on the same footing 
with the golf professional, or the tennis professional, or the tutor in 
Greek or Latin or mathematics. His services are monopolized by a 
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single organization and are directed to the single definite end of pro- 
curing victory over a rival organization. If Mr. Tilden, the tennis 
champion, had exclusively his own professional coach, Mr. Smith, 
and if Mr. Johnston, who has been tennis champion, had exclusively his 
professional coach, Mr. Jones, and if during the tennis season Mr. 
Smith traveled about with Mr. Tilden to all the tournaments and Mr. 
Jones was in attendance upon Mr. Johnston at all the tournaments, 
and the prestige and to some degree the livelihood of Messrs. Smith 
and Jones depended upon the success of their clients in winning cham- 
pionships, we should have a situation in lawn tennis quite parallel to 
that which exists in football. And it would not be a situation agreeable 
to those who had hitherto found in lawn tennis tournaments a manifes- 
tation of the best amateur spirit. 

We believe that if the policy of paying coaches were discontinued, 
there would be no dearth of coaches for college teams. Every college 
has among its famous athletes of past years some who have the en- 
thusiasm and who would make the opportunity to teach the younger 
generation something of what they know. They would of course try 
to instill into their pupils the spirit of victory, but their methods 
would be different from those of the professional coach because their 
own spirit would be different. A team taught for love of the game and 
of the college will be in the essentials if not in the subtleties as well 
taught as one whose instructor has for his motto, “The laborer must 
be worthy of his hire, and he must deliver the goods,” and any foot- 
ball coach under present conditions who does not make that his motto 
is lacking in pep, snap, drive, punch, guts, and all the other attri- 
butes of efficiency. 

A conference of the presidents of a number of the smaller New Eng- 
land colleges has recommended that a permanent coach be appointed 
and paid by each college. If this recommendation is generally adopted, 
it will mean that the days of disproportionate salaries for football 
coaches have passed. It will not, however, meet adequately the ob- 
jection to professional coaching. With an officer to hold responsible 
for the success or failure of the college team year after year, alumni 
and undergraduate opinion will be as clamorous as ever in its demand 
that he show results; and although his appointment may be as per- 
manent as a professor’s, his tenure of office is likely to depend on his 
ability to satisfy the alumni. As long as football is dominated by pro- 
fessional coaches it can hardly have the atmosphere of an amateur 


sport. 
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THE SPRING TERM 
By HENRY W. HOLMES, ’03 


INTEREST in statistics of enrolment is a comparatively modern develop- 
ment. In former days it sufficed to know that the entering class was larger 
The Univer- than its predecessor. The students were bound to be of about 
sity popula- the same sort and from about the same section of the country. 
-T Now we watch closely such details as geographical distribution, 
for the University is a national, even an international, institution and desires 
to remain such; we note also the distribution of students among departments, 
remarking on the growth of the graduate and professional schools, which out- 
strips the growth of the College; and we wonder whether the increasing num- 
ber of students of foreign birth or tradition will lead to serious difficulty in 
perpetuating what we are pleased to call Harvard standards. The question of 
limitation of numbers arises. It has been discussed in the Alumni Bulletin 
(Vol. xx1v, No. 17), which gives the latest figures of enrolment, and in the 
President’s Report. There is a widespread desire for a practical application of 
the principle of selection, in orde:: that the University may get students that 
are really prepared for the best we can give them and worthy of it, and in or- 
der that the better students may not be held back by too large a number of a 
lower order of ability. The University Editor has written in these columns 
on certain aspects of the problem, pointing out especially the futility of 
selection by priority of application. 

That the problem is not local to Harvard is shown by many recent discus- 
sions. The increase in University costs, an aspect of the general rise in the cost 
of living, has resulted in the universal effort to raise new endowments, and 
this has led in turn to emphasis on the fact that increase of numbers, at cur- 
rent tuition rates, means an actual loss of money. Meanwhile numbers have 
increased in an unprecedented fashion. Betwixt the upper and the nether 
millstones, the colleges have had to seek any and every means of escape. They 
have sought gifts, raised tuition, and limited numbers on one principle or 
another, or on none. A meeting for the discussion of this subject, held in New 
Haven by the New England Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
brought forth some interesting points of view. John L. Tildsley, District 
Superintendent for High Schools in the City of New York, told the company 
that hundreds of Russian Jews from the New York high schools would be 
seeking admission to the colleges and that any institution which cared for its 
traditions might well view with concern the admission of a large proportion of 
such applicants. The President of Yale University warned the Association not 
to take a narrow institutional view of the matter. Unless our policy is founded 
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on a social philosophy, he said, we are building on the sand. The colleges must 
serve the Nation. 

Is there any way out except to define and enforce such standards for ad- 
mission and for graduation as will assure us that our graduates, irrespective of 
race or religion, have been prepared at our hands “to serve better their coun- 
try and their kind”? We must select, and we must select more rigidly, or we 
shall be forced to lower standards and do a mechanical job. We have always 
selected; now we must force selection to the point of a defense against deteri- 
oration due to numbers. So far we face a condition, not a theory. Theory, 
however, must be a determining factor in the definition of those standards by 
which the selection is made. The Harvard theory has always been the demo- 
cratic theory — that the individual shall be taken on his merits. We cannot 
pass class legislation. If we exclude, we must exclude on the ground of unfit- 
ness for the standing of a Harvard graduate in the work of the world, not of 
unfitness for the social life of Harvard College. Can we possibly find any such 
ground? Can we test moral or personal fitness, in addition to school prepara- 
tion? At any rate, we can try; admission to Harvard College can be made de- 
pendent on the results of much more searching and systematic inquiry into 
character and the dynamic traits of personality than we now conduct; and 
such inquiry can be combined with the results of psychological tests, school 
reccrds, and entrance examinations. 

But if admission is to be made more difficult, there is one outcome we must 
avoid, not only in fact, but even, if possible, as a charge or a suspicion against 
us: the favoring of those who can afford special preparation. Dr. Angell spoke 
at New Haven of the inevitable discrimination in favor of the rich man’s son. 
He can afford to prepare for college, he can afford to go through college. Al- 
though some poor boys of ability work their way through, aided by scholar- 
ships, there are many, Dr. Angell thcught, who find that impossible. What 
shall we do for these, if our standards are made more rigorous? Well, we need 
not make admission to college and subsequent graduation more expensive 
because we make it harder: but we must watch the expense. And if the raising 
of standards cuts down opportunity to earn, we must get more money for 
loans and scholarships. It is quite possible that higher fees might prove an 
advantage, if there were a corresponding increase of scholarships both in num- 
ber and in amount. Furthermore, we might do many things to help the poorer 
boys in college, such as were once done more generally and more eagerly than 
now. College rooms cost a good deal; can we not make it possible for selected 
men to live in dormitories at a lower rate? We pay less attention than formerly 
to the provision of textbooks, furniture, and other necessities at low rates. 
The poorer boy seems, in short, to be less on our minds. There are several 
ways of meeting the issue on this line. 

It may be confessed that these problems are just beginning to be felt 
strongly at Cambridge. Increase of numbers has not been so pressing with us 
as with others. Dartmouth faces a crisis much more acute than the crisis 
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Harvard faces. Yet there is no reason to suppose that the demand for ad- 
mission to college will be temporary or that it will stop increasing with the 
next change in business conditions. Its roots go deep into the democratic 
faith in education. Harvard will find its population pressing upon its means 
of subsistence and will have to think these questions through with the other 
colleges. Now is the time to study the figures and clarify our ideas. We need 
to know all we can about the distribution of our present student body and 
especially about their economic status, of which we now know very little. 

The Dean of the Graduate School of Business Administration, Wallace B. 
Donham, ’98, made an interesting and effective plea, in a recent address be- 
The need of fore the Harvard Club of Boston, for proper dormitory accom- 
dormitories —modations for Business School students and indeed for all grad- 
uate students. His was an argument quite different from the ordinary state- 
ments in favor of graduate dormitories. “Not long ago,” he said, “a well- 
known Harvard College man was dining with a group of Business School men 
who are graduates of six or seven different colleges. He found each enthusi- 
astic about the Business School itself, but in response to his query whether he 
should send a young friend to Harvard College, every one of these men urged 
strongly against this and in favor of the boy’s going to almost any other place. 
It was not the case of each advising in favor of his own college first, with Har- 
vard as a second choice. All definitely opposed Harvard College, and the 
controlling reason given was that there is nothing intimate about the place. 
... Harvard University to the student in the professional school stands as a 
huge intellectual machine instead of as an intimate human organism.” After 
developing his argument with statistics and specific suggestions, Dean Don- 
ham concluded, “The solution of the physical and housing problems of the 
Business School and the Law School as separate entities will do more than 
any other one thing to turn out from Cambridge every year a group of 
professional school graduates who will say, not that Harvard College is a 
place to be avoided, but that Harvard University is the finest place in the 
world.” 

It may be said that Harvard College carries on pretty well as it is and need 
not worry about its reputation among professional school graduates; but that 
is not the whole point of the argument. Harvard College will not suffer for 
lack of numbers, but the University will suffer, both in tangible support and 
in the intangible unity of spirit which makes for effective work within each 
department of the University and among the alumni. The ideal which Dean 
Donham sets forth is the ideal of a University physically and spiritually uni- 
fied because each department has its own unity of spirit fostered by the unity 
of its physical equipment. The originality of his argument consists in the fact 
that he sees the need of the Business School in terms of a general need of the 
University, including the College. 

Of course each of the professional schools has its own need for buildings; and 
so has the College. Dean Donham spoke of the two largest departments in 
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Cambridge, the Law School and the Business School. There are also the 
Divinity School, the School of Architecture, and the Graduate School of Edu- 
cation. The last, if it could have the buildings it needs, would have a dormi- 
tory for men, a dormitory for women, a building for its own work, and a school 
for children, to serve as a laboratory and demonstration centre. As to the 
College, it has been suggested (by Dr. S. S. Drury, ’01, in a speech before the 
Harvard Club of New York) that it would do better work if it were broken up 
into several colleges, as the English universities are, but not, perhaps, with so 
complete a separation. The idea is to make colleges out of groups of dormi- 
tories, in which social life, at least, shall be continuous and intimate. In all 
these suggestions and statements of need we may see the growing importance 
of plans for the physical development of the University. For years it has 
grown rapidly, but without unity of architecture or administrative scheme. 
Hereafter the look ahead may well be longer. 

The spring term has been rich in special lectures. The Dante celebration 
brought forth from Professor Grandgent a most interesting exposition of the 
philosophy of the great Florentine. Later, the Radcliffe En- ,) i105 
dowment Fund arranged a series of lectures by various members 
of the Harvard Faculty, most of which have been printed in the Alumni Bul- 
letin. Even those veteran Cantabrigians who read the University Gazette with- 
out a thrill of excitement over the intellectual events it schedules may well 
have been impressed with the character of this Radcliffe course, and they could 
not have been disappointed with the lectures as they were given or as they ap- 
peared in print. Dr. Cabot’s “Ethics of Spying on our Neighbors in Time 
of Peace” was an arresting statement of an ethical problem in modern indus- 
try. Professor Lake’s “Teaching the Bible” showed how that great store- 
house of wisdom and beauty could be opened to undergraduates without 
stirring religious prejudice or requiring exegetical labors beyond their power. 
Professor Merriman’s “Queen Elizabeth” was an inspiring historical portrait; 
Professor Morize’s “A French Teacher’s Impressions of American Education,” 
a gracious but penetrating analysis of our school and college system. The 
lectures by Professor Baker on “Our Drama Today,” by Professor Perry 
on “Walt Whitman” and by Professor Hart on “The American Empire” 
were equally effective. It was an altogether unusual series. Besides 
these Radcliffe lectures the usual offering of the exchange professors (Professor 
Emile F. Gautier, a distinguished French geographer, is the French repre- 
sentative this year, and gave seven public lectures on “The Near East”’), of 
the various special clubs and seminaries, and of the Medical School, have all 
been made in due course. It is well to remind ourselves sometimes how great 
is the opportunity Cambridge affords for learning and thinking, even outside 
the classroom. And the policy of the Bulletin is especially to be commended, 
for the printing of these special lectures carries to many of the alumni some 
flavor of the intellectual life of the University. 

The painting of the trim on the Yard buildings is now completed and it is 
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astonishing to see how much difference it makes in the impression one gets of 
Newdressfor character in that heterogeneous collection of specimens of archi- 
the Yard tecture. The Yard seems almost a unit, especially through the 
spring green of the new trees. The white paint brings out the beauty of line 
in the facade of University Hall, but somehow does not seem to increase the 
ugliness of Thayer. Perhaps there is much that may yet be done to make the 
Yard attractive; this painting of the trim, a slight but sufficiently daring 
thing to do, is at any rate a good beginning. 

Whatever can be done to beautify the University in its outward aspect is 
worth doing. Harvard is not unlovely, but it has but few natural advantages 
(the river is the only one we can think of) and it has made but little use of 
those it has. Nor has it provided any too well against the encroachments of 
the city. Columbia, on Morningside Heights, can capitalize its position; Yale 
has the Green and the old churches; Harvard ought at least to have a broad 
and open approach to the Charles. “Harvard men,” says Gilbert Seldes, ’14, 
in a magazine article, “do not love Harvard. Middlesex Fells, or the upper 
Charles River, or Boston, ‘capitale infame,’ they may love; but not, in my 
experience, Harvard Yard....The sense of place which flourishes in the 
heart of every Englishman and which I have not met in America except in 
certain counties of Kansas, simply does not exist at Harvard.” We agree with 
the editor of the Bulletin who quotes this passage, that “Sentiment blinds us 
to the raw spots in life. To us even Matthews and Weld are quite bearable.” 
Yet we recommend any amount of paint, if it will increase in Harvard men 
the sense of place. 

The triumphs of the Glee Club continue, as does the good-natured contro- 
versy over its policy. The Club is sought after for concerts far and wide and 
TheGleeClub BeVer has to beg for its expenses. It won the seventh intercol- 

legiate competition, held in Carnegie Hall on March 4, after hav- 
ing previously (in 1921) secured permanent possession of the first trophy of- 
fered by the University Glee Club of New York City. In our view the record 
of the Glee Club is a sufficient answer to its critics, and they ought to leave it 
alone. It will get criticism enough from the professionals. If Alumni want 
the “old college songs,” it is easy enough to make up groups on appropriate 
occasions to sing them. That sort of singing is best done spontaneously 
and has its best effect when everybody “joins in the chorus.” 

The appointment of R. Heber Howe, Jr., ’01, as director of rowing and 
Instructor in Physical Education has an unusual significance. It marks an- 
Dr. Howe’s other step in the transformation of athletics from the status of 
appointment an activity taking much of the student’s time, but looked at 
askance by the Faculty and quite beyond its control except through discipline 
to individuals, to the status of an activity recognized as part of a college edu- 
cation and duly provided for, properly directed, and constructively handled 
by men who are on the official staff of the University. It is possible that Dr. 
Howe may not lead our crews to victories. No coach can guarantee us against 
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defeats. Let us beware of supposing that the new director has failed or that 
we ought to go back to a haphazard, non-educational athletic régime, merely 
because we do not win. 

Every graduate knows the result of the balloting for candidates for the 
Board of Overseers. Ten good men and true have been nominated by a postal 
ballot in which 6491 votes were cast, a number larger than has The vote for 
ever been cast before. It is to be hoped that the vote by which ar 
five of these men will be chosen as Overseers will be still larger. of Overseers 
Can any one say that the method by which choice of Overseers is made now 
favors dwellers in the East? If Boston men, New Englanders, and a few New 
Yorkers form the great majority of the Board, it must be due largely to the 
common recognition of a very simple fact — the business of the Board is con- 
ducted in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 
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Meeting of January 30, 1922 
The following receipts were reported, 
and the same were gratefully accepted: 


From the estate of Edward C. Pickering, $52.50 
additional. 

From the estate of James LymanWhitney, $35.84 
additional in accordance with the twelfth clause in 
his will for the benefit of theWhitney Library in the 
Museum of Comparative Zodlogy. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for securities valued at 
$3003.47 and $50,042.10 toward the Harvard En- 
dowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $10,000 
additional for the Fogg Museum Fund for Excava- 
tions in Greek Lands. 

To Mr. Frank L. Crawford for his additional gift 
of $6000 for “The Lindsay Crawford (1923) Me- 
morial Scholarship.” 

To Mrs. Edward H. Harriman for her gift of 
$8000 for the Psycho-Educational Clinic of the 
Graduate School of Education. 

To Mr. George R. Agassiz for his gift of $500, to 
Mr. Elihu Thomson for his gift of $400, to an anony- 
mous friend for the gift of $800, to Dr. W. Sturgis 
Bigelow for h’s gift of $250, and to Messrs. N. Pen- 
rose Hallowell and Augustus Hemenway for their 
gifts of $200 each, and to an anonymous friend for 
the gift of $25 for the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Dr. Alexander Forbes for his gift of $1735.02 
for clerical assistance in the Department of Physi- 
ology. 

To the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany for the gift of $1000 for the Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene. 








To anonymous donors for the gift of $1000 to in- 
crease a certain salary. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the National Civic Federation for the gift of 
$1000 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. Augustus Hemenway for his gift of $500 
and to Messrs. George R. Agassiz and Langdon P, 
Marvin for their gifts of $200 each for the Peabody 
Museum. 

To Mr. Walter C. Baylies for his gift of $300, to 
Mr. G. Gorham Peters for his gift of $250 and to 
Mr. John S. Ames for his gift of $200 for the Lab- 
oratory of Surgical Research. 

To the Halle Brothers Company for the gift of 
$500 for the case system of teaching in the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To Mr. J. Howard Leman for his gift of $250, to 
Mr. Marcus Fechheimer for his gift of $100, to 
Messrs. George E. Cole, John H. Corcoran, Jr., and 
Adin M. Wright for their gifts of $50 each, to 
Messrs. William A. Cole and James R. Hustis, Jr., 
for their gifts of $25 each and to Mr. Galen A. Rus- 
sell for his gift of $5 for the loan fund of the Gradu- 
ate School of Business Administration. 

To Dr. and Mrs. Elliott P. Joslin for their gift of 
$500 toward the expenses of a new Chemical Lab- 
oratory. 

To Mr. Richard Wheatland for his gift of $200 
and to Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw for her gift of 3100 
toward the purchase of Romanesque sculpture for 
the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his addi- 
tional gift of $83.34 for the Museum Equipment 
and Emergency Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Daniel Sargent for his gift of $100 toward 
a certain salary. 

To Professor William E. Hocking for his gift of 
$17.16 for Philosophy 5. 

To Mrs. Edward C. Moore for her gift of $10 for 
Christmas decorations at Appleton Chapel. 


The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 
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To take effect Sept. 1, 1921: Urban Tigner 
Holmes, as Shattuck Scholar. 

To take effect Feb. 13, 1922: Alfred Eric Taff, as 
Proctor. 

To take effect March 1, 1922: Fletcher Briggs, as 
Instructor in German. 


The resignations of Dr. John Collins 
Warren as Chairman of the Cancer Com- 
mission and Dr. William Thomas Council- 
man as a member of the Cancer Commis- 
sion were received and accepted to take 
effect January 30, 1922, Dr. Warren re- 
maining as a member of the Commission. 

Voted to appoint Dr. Henry Pickering 
Walcott, Chairman of the Cancer Com- 
mission from Jan. 30, 1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


From Jan. 1 for the remainder of 1921-22: Wil- 
liam Brazell Schoelwer Instructor, in Charge of In- 
dustrial Work (Engineering School). 

From Feb. 1 for the remainder of 1921-22: Dan- 
iel Sooy, William Frederick Cotting, and Marius 
Nygaard Smith-Petersen, Assistants in Surgery. 

For the 2d half of 1921-22: Herbert Hammond 
Palmer, Assistant in Physics; John Denison Chase 
Assistant in Meteorology; Norman Bromfield Caw- 
ley, Assistant in Public Speaking; Kenneth Si- 
monds Johnson, Lecturer on Telephone Engineering; 
Robert Payne Bigelow, Lecturer on Zodélogy. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Alexander Jo- 
seph Cook, Bernard Osgood Koopman, and Mar- 
shall Harvey Stone, Instructors in Mathematics; 
Frank Stanton Cawley, Walter Sils, Asbury Haven 
Herrick, John Theodore Krumpelmann, and Wal- 
ther Martin Miller, Instructors in German; George 
Sarton, Lecturer on the History of Science; Harold 
Hitchings Burbank, Chairman of the Board of Tu- 
tors (History, Government, and Economics); Aristides 
Evangelus Phoutrides, Instructor in Greek and 
Lalin. 


Voted to appoint Aristides Evangelus 
Phoutrides, Instructor in Greek and 
Latin, a member of the Faculty of Arts 
and Sciences for one year from Sept. 1, 
1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments for three years from Sept. 1, 1922: 

Taylor Starck and Arthur Burkhard. Instructors 
in German; Ralph Beatley, Assistant Professor of 
Education; Roger Bigelow Merriman, a member of 


the Commitice on General Examinations in the Divi- 
sion of History, Government, and Economics. 


Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Education, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots be- 
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ing given in, it appeared that Frederick 
George Nichols was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Dean 
Charles H. Haskins for the second half of 
the academic year 1921-22. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor George A. Reisner for the second 
half of the academic year 1921-22, and to 
Mr. Edward W. Forbes for the academic 
year 1922-23. 


Meeting of February 13, 1922 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Maria A. Evans (Mrs. Robert 
D. Evans) $4425 additional on account of her be- 
quest of $25,000 to the Arnold Arboretum and 
$4425 additional on account of her bequest of 
$25,000 to the Dental School. 

From the estate of George Henry Whittemore, 
$1000, his bequest, the income to be used for the 
general purposes of the University, “the sum to be 
known and designated as the ‘Dunster-Whitte- 
more Gift a.p. 1654, 1755, 1860.’ ’” 

From the estate of John Davis Williams French, 
$38.93 to be added to the John Davis Williams 
French Fund. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
following persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $610.22 and $30,012.50 in cash toward 
the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $5000 for 
the promotion of research in the Wolcott Gibbs Me- 
morial Laboratory. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $3000 to 
be added to the income of the Endowment Fund of 
the Jefferson Physical Laboratory 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $8000 toward 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. William A. White for his gift of $800 and 
to Miss Helen C. Frick for her gift of $500 for the 
purchase of Romanesque sculpture for the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To the Massachusetts Society for Promoting 
Agriculture for the gift of $625, the second quar- 
terly payment for the year 1921-22 on account of 
their annual gift of $2500 to the Arboretum, in ac- 
cordance with their vote of May 11, 1920. 

To Mr. Henry Goddard Leach for his gift of 
$388.96 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $250 for 
the Teaching Equipment Fund of the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. Clarence L. Hay for his gift of $200 for 
the Peabody Museum. 
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To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. 

For the gift of $100 for the purchase of books on 
Russia for the Law School Library. 

To Dr. Thomas Barbour for his gift of $100 for 
the Astronomical Observatory. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his addi- 
tional gift of $83.83 for the Museum Equipment 
and Emergency Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson, and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams 
for their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. Moorfield Storey for his gift of $34.80 to 
be added to the income of the Godkin Lecture Fund. 

To the Friendship Fund, Incorporated, for the 
gift of $150 for Government research. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $25 to be 
added to the Dana Scholarship of the Class of 1852. 

To Mr. Nathaniel L. Harris for his gift of $1 for 
the loan fund of the Graduate School of Business 
Administration. 





Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the 2d half of 1921-22: Paul Perham Cram, 
Proctor; William Fogg Osgood, Acting Dean of the 
Graduate School of Arts and Sciences. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1921: Raymer McQuis- 
ton, Assistant in Comparative Literature; George 
Lindenberg Clark, Research Fellow in Physics; John 
Wilkes Hammond, Jr., Assistant in Pediatrics; Rob- 
a ert Cartwright Cheney, Aseistant in Ophthalmology; 

Joseph Garland, Assistant in Medicine; Herbert 

4 Handy Howard, Assistant in Genito-Urinary Sur- 

gery; Frank Dennette Adams, Teaching Fellow in 
Medicine. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Arthur Herbert 
Copeland, Instructor in Mathematics; Herbert Jo- 
seph Spinden, Instructor in Anthropology; William 
Ernest Hocking, Exchange Professor to Carleton, 
Beloit and Grinnell Colleges; Alfred Marston Tozzer, 
Exchange Professor to Knox, Colorado and Pomona 
Colleges. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1921: Karl Murdock 
Bowman, Instructor in Psychiatry (Medical School), 


The President nominated George Henry 
Chase as a member of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences for the second half of 1921-22, to 
serve during the absence of Clifford Her- 
schel Moore, and it was voted to appoint 
him. 

Voted to appoint Emory Leon Chaffee 
Assistant Professor of Physics for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Histury, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots 
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being given in, it appeared that Robert 
Howard Lord was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that George 
Harold Edgell was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of an 
Associate Professor of Fine Arts, to serve 
from Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots be- 
ing given in, it appeared that Paul Joseph 
Sachs was elected. 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Pro- 
fessor Eugene Wambaugh for the second 
half of 1922-23, in accordance with the 
rules established by this Board May 31, 
1880. 


Meeting of February 27, 1922 
Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for n 3 gift of securities 
valued at $196.03 and $57,835.67 in cash toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of securities 
valued at $28,574.28 for the Anonymous Fund 
No. 5. 

To Messrs. R. H. White Company, Gilchrist 
Company, and Lord & Taylor for their gifts of 
$500 each, to the R. H. Stearns Company for their 
gift of $400, to Joseph Horne Company for the gift 
of $350, to E. T. Slattery Company, Shepard Nor- 
well Company, and Chandler & Company, [nc., for 
their gifts of $250 each and to Conrad & Company, 
Inc., for the gift of $100 for the Division of Indus- 
trial Hygiene-Retail stores. 

To the Class of 1897 for the = of $3000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mr. Charles J. Livingood for his gift of $400 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $350 for 
the Ricardo Prize Scholarship for 1922-23. 

To Professor Paul J. Sachs for his gift of $265 for 
the Fogg Art Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 for 
the purchase of books for the College Library. 

To the Harvard Club of Rochester for the gift of 
$250 and to the Harvard Club of Cleveland for the 
gift of $80 toward the scholarships for 1921-22. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for 
the purchase of a wooden cross for the Fogg Art 
Museum. 

To Mr. Richard Sears for his gift of $125 for “The 
Richard Sears Prize” for 1921-22, 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $100 for 
the purchase of books on Economics for the De- 
partment. 
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To Mr. William Amory Gardner for his gift of 
$100 toward the purchase of Romanesque sculpture 
for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Ignaz M. Gaugengigl for his gift of $66.76 
for current expenses of the Germanic Museum. 

To Mr. Chester D. Pugsley for his gift of $50 on 
account of his offer of a scholarship in the Law 
School, in accordance with the terms of his agree- 
ment dated Jan. 28, 1920. 

To Mr. Eliot G. Mears for his gift of $25 for the 
loan fund of the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. Abrabam C. Ratchesky for his gift of $25 
for the loan fund of the Graduate School of Arts 
and Sciences. 

To Mr. Edward J. Holmes for his gift of $10, 
toward a certain salary. 


The President reported the death of 
Charles Leonard Bouton, Associate Pro- 
fessor of Mathematics, which occurred on 
the twentieth instant in the fifty-third 
year of his age. 

The resignation of Frank Arthur Hil- 
ton, Jr., as Assistant in Chemistry was re- 
ceived and accepted to take effect Feb. 
13, 1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

For the 2d half of 1921-22: Lyman Milton Van 
der Pyl, Assistant in Chemistry. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Edwin Francis 
Carpenter, Assistant in Astronomy; Arthur Bliss 
Seymour, Assistant in the Farlow Herbariumof Cryp- 
togamic Botany; Paul Bigelow Schaeffer, Instructor 
in History; Albert Sprague Coolidge, Instructor in 
Chemistry; Maynard Fred Jordan and Clarence 
Erskine Kelley, Instructors in Astronomy; Robert 
Franklin Field and John Hasbrouck Van Vleck, 
Instructors in Physics; Norman Ethan Allen Hinds, 
Instructor in Geology and Physiography; Thomas 
Henry Clark, Instructor in Geology; Martin Mower, 
Instructor in Fine Arts; Leonard Opdycke, Tutor in 
Fine Aris; George Parker Winship, Lecturer on the 
History of Printing; Philip Franklin, Benjamin 
Peirce Instructor in Mathematics; Gardner Murphy, 
Research Fellow in Psychology. 


Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Professor of Vital Statistics, to serve from 
Sept. 1, 1922: whereupon ballots being 
given in, it appeared that Edwin Bidwell 
Wilson was elected. 

Voted to proceed to the election of the 
Shattuck Professor of Pathological Anat- 
omy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922: where- 
upon ballots being given in, it appeared 
that Simeon Burt Wolbach was elected. 

Voted to establish the degrees of Bache- 
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lor and Master of Public Health, to be ad- 
ministered by the Faculty of the School of 
Public Health when established; and to 
amend Statute 9 of the University by in- 
serting after the words “Doctor of Medi- 
cal Sciences” the words “Bachelor of Pub- 
lic Health” and “Master of Public 
Health.” 

Voted to grant leave of absence to Asso-. 
ciate Professor Carl N. Jackson for the 
academic year 1922-23, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


Meeting of March 13, 1922 


The Treasurer reported the receipt 
from the estate of Maria A. Evans (Mrs. 
Robert D. Evans) of $3245.74 addi- 
tional on account of her bequest of $25,000 
to the Arnold Arboretum and $3245.74 
additional on account of her bequest of 
$25,000 to the Dental School, and the 
same was gratefully accepted. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $981.70 and $25,000 in cash toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of i961 for their gift of $5000 
toward their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. William G. Farlow for her gift of $4000 
for the purchase of a collection for the Cryptogamic 
Herbarium. 

To the Friendship Fund, Inc., for the gift of 
$1250 toward a certain salary. 

To Dr. Homer Gage for his gift of $500 for the 
Botanical Museum. 

To the C. F. Hovey Company for their gift of 
$400, to the Halle Brothers Company and the Wil- 
liam Taylor Son & Company for their gifts of $350 
each, and to the L. P. Hollander Company and the 
L. S. Plaut & Company for their gifts of $250 each 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene-Retail Stores. 

To Professor Oakes Ames for his gift of $200 for 
the Gray Herbarium toward the expenses of the 
Colombia Expedition. 

To the Harvard Club of Lowell for the gift of 
$200 for the Fred C. Weld Memorial Scholarship 
for 1921-22. 

To the Harvard Club of Rhode Island for the gift 
of $50 toward the scholarship for 1921-22. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for immediate 
use of the Cancer Commission. 

To Messrs. Frederic C. Hood for his gift of $50 
and to Messrs. Albert M. Barnes, Frank W. Buxton 
and William W. Duncan for their gifts of $25 each 
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for the loan fund of the Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration. 

To sundry subscribers for their gifts of $145 for 
the purchase of apparatus for the Huntington 
Hospital. 

To Mr. Carl T. Keller for his gift of $100 for the 
Peabody Museum. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his gift of 
$83.33 and to Miss Ellen T. Bullard for her gift of 
: $25 for the Museum Equipment and Emergency 
Fund of the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Professor Alfred M. Tozzer for his gift of 





$32.15 to cover the deficit of various funds in the 
Division of Anthropology. 

To Professor Fred N. Robinson for his gift of 
$21.96 for the purchase of books for the College 
Library. 


Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the second half of 1921-22: Lawrence Hig- 
gins, Assistant in Geography; Charles Arthur Glover, 
Assistant in Economics; Hallowell Davis and Wil- 
liam Perrins Van Wagenen, Assistants in Biological 
Chemistry. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Walter Hamor 
Piston, Jr., and George Luther Foote, Assistants in 
Music; Edward Ballantine, Instructor in Music; 
Ralph Monroe Eaton and Raphael Demos, Instruc- 
tors in Philosophy; Abraham Aaron Roback, In- 
atructor in Psychology; Yuen Ren Chao, Instructor 
tn Chinese. 


Voted to appoint Edward Waldo Forbes 
Lecturer on Fine Arts from Sept. 1, 1922. 
Meeting of March 27, 1922 


The Treasurer presented the following 
letter: 











Presipent 4ND Fe.iows or Harvarp CoLiecE 


GenTLemMew: Any provision connected with any 
gifts made by us or by either of us to you by which 
any portion of the income is to be added to the 
principal, we and each of us waive performance of 
so long as we live, that is to say, any portion of the 
income which you are required to add to the princi- 
pal, you need not add to the principal so long as 
we live, but you may use it for any purposes of the 
School of Architecture or School of Landscape 
Architecture free from any limitation of any kind. 
This applies to all income which you have received 
since and including January 1, 1922. 

Netson Rosinson 
Euiza R. Rosinsoy 





Dated, March 18, 1922, 


And it was voted to accept, with gratitude, 
the change in the terms as stated therein. 

The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully ac- 
cepted: 


From the estate of Miss Julia Lyman, $7791.48 
and $49,400 in securities for unrestricted purposes. 
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Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 


lowing persons for their generous gifts: 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $4000 for their 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1899 for the gift of $1000 for 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the Class of 1901 for the gift of $3000 for 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To the R. H. Macy Company for the gift of 
$1000 for the Retail Distribution Fund of the Grad- 
uate School of Business Administration. 

To the Harvard Club of San Francisco for the 
gift of $700 and to the Harvard Club of Cleveland 
for the gift of $480 toward the scholarships for 
1921-22. 

To William Filene’s Sons Company for the gift of 
$500, to A. Shuman & Company for the gift of $100 
and to Smith Patterson Company for the gift of $50 
for the Division of Industrial Hygiene-Retail Stores. 

To Mesdames W. Scott Fitz and Charles E. 
Mason for their gifts of $250 each, to Mrs. Robert S. 
Russell for her gift of $100 and to Miss Louisa P. 
Loring for her gift of $10 toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. G. Howland Shaw for his gift of $250 
toward a certain salary 

To Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Farnham Greene for 
their gift of $100 for the purchase of Romanesque 
sculpture for the Fogg Art Museum. 

To Mr. Archer M. Huntington for his gift of $100 
for the Peabody Museum. 

To Mr. James Loeb for his gift of $100 for the 
purchase of labor periodicals for the College Li- 
brary. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of securities 
valued at $97.14 for the Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mr. David Elliott for his gift of $25 for the 
loan fund of the Graduate School of Busi Ad- 
ministration. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his gift of $25 to be 
added to the Dana Scholarship of the Class of 1852, 

To Miss Louise Fitz for her gift of $5 for the Mu- 
seum Equipment and Emergency Fund of the Fogg 
Art Museum. 


The President reported the death of 
Edward Brinley Adams, Librarian of the 
Law School, which occurred on the twen- 
ty-fourth instant, in the fifty-first year of 
his age. 

The following resignations were re- 
ceived and accepted: 


To take effect March 1, 1922: Malcolm Storer, as 
Curator of Coins, College Library. 

To take effect May 1, 1922: Shichi Uyematsu, as 
Assistant in Neuropathology. 

To take effect July 1, 1922: Franklin Dexter, as 
Director of Scholarships in the Medical School. 

To take effect Feb. 10, 1923: Edmund Ezra Day, 
as Professor of Economics. 
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Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For the 2d half of 1921-22: Edward Allen Whit- 
ney, Assistant in English; Henry Joel Cadbury, In- 
structor in English. 

From March 1, for remainder of 1921-22: John 
Humpbreys Storer, Curator of Coins and Medals. 

For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Assistants; 
Floyd Seyward Lear, Lawrence Higgins, and 
France Vinton Scholes, in History; Harry Knowles 
Messenger, in Greek and Latin. Austin Teaching 
Fellows: Henry Carter, Summerfield Baldwin, John 
Robert Williams, James Blaine Hedges, William 
Leonard Langer, and Charles Holt Taylor, in His- 
tory. Instructors: Walter Emil Bauer and Gerhart 
Friedrich Jentsch, in German; William Thomas 
Ham, in Social Ethics; Walter Elwood Vail, in Chem- 
tstry; Winthrop Pickard Bell, in Philosophy; How- 
ard Conaway Shaub, David Vernon Widder, Mor- 
ris Miller Slotnick, and Keet William Halbert, in 
Mathematics; Derric Choate Parmenter, in Hygiene 
and Physical Education; Norman Wallace Fradd, in 
Physical Education. Lecturers: Barnett Fred Dodge, 
on Chemical Engineering; Joseph Lewis Stackpole, 
on Patent Law; Sydney Russell Wrightington, on 
Massachusetts Practice; William Caleb Loring, on 
the Practice of Law; William Goodrich Thompson, 
on Brief-Making and the Preparation of Cases. Ed- 
ward Allen Whitney, Secretary of the Committee on 
Degrees in History and Literature; Daniel Sargent, 
Tutor in History and Literature; Daniel Joseph 
Kelly, Assistant Director of Physical Education; 
Clarence Bertrand Van Wyck, Secretary to the De- 
partment of Physical Education; Melville Conley 
Whipple, Sanitary Inspector; Bruce Rogers, Print- 
ing Adviser to the Press; Edward Stanley Emery, As- 
sistant Comptroller; Frederick Wilkey, Manager of 
the Harvard Dining Halls; Mark Antony DeWolfe 
Howe, Biographer of the Harvard Dead in the War 
against Germany. 


Voted to appoint John Joseph Mahoney, 
Director of Extension Courses, Graduate 
School of Education, and a member of the 
Faculty of the Graduate School of Educa- 
tion for one year from Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 

From April 1-Sept. 1, 1922: Jacques Bronfen- 


brenner, Assistant Professor of Preventive Medicine 
and Hygiene. 

For three years from Sept. 1, 1922: Edwin Craw- 
ford Kemble, Instructor in Physics; Edwin Joseph 
Cohn, Assistant Professor of Physiological Chemis- 
try; Frederick Carpenter Irving, Instructor in Ob- 
stetrics; Cyrus Cressey Sturgis, Instructor in Medi- 
cine. 


The President nominated the following 
persons as members of the Administrative 
Board of the School of Public Health for 
the year 1922-23, and it was voted to ap- 
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point them: David Linn Edsall, Chair- 
man; Milton Joseph Rosenau, Edwin 
Bidwell Wilson, Roger Irving Lee, Cecil 
Kent Drinker. 


Meeting of April 10, 1922 
The Treasurer reported the following 
receipts, and the same were gratefully 
accepted: 


From the estate of Mary Anna Palmer Draper 
(Mrs. Henry Draper) $11,750 additional on ac- 
count of her bequest to establish “The Henry 
Draper Memorial Fund.” 

From the estate of Miss Julia Lyman, $301.59 
additional for unrestricted purposes. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the fol- 
lowing persons for their generous gifts: 


To The Rockefeller Foundation for the gift of 
$20,750 for the School of Public Health. 

To sundry subscribers for the gift of $16,675.83 
in cash and securities valued at $596.11 toward the 
Harvard Endowment Fund. 

To the Class of 1897 for the gift of $13,000 for 
their Twenty-fifth Anniversary Fund. 

To Mrs. John Jay Chapman for her gift of $5200 
for the Victor Emanuel Chapman Memorial Fel- 
lowship. 

To Miss Susan Minns for her gift of $1500 for 
the Botanical Museum. 

To Mr. Galen L. Stone for his gift of $1000 and to 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $500 for the 
Division of Industrial Hygiene. 

To Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for his gift of $1250 
and to an anonymous friend for the gift of $200 for 

special expenses of the College Library. 

To Dr. W. Sturgis Bigelow for his gift of $500 
toward the expenses of publishing the Journal of 
Industrial Hygiene and $500 for the Department of 
Tropical Medicine. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $400 for 
certain lectures. 

To Mrs. Henry Parkman, Jr., for her gift of $375 
for the Blue Hill Observatory. 

To Messrs. Woodward and Lothrop for their gift 
of $350 for the Division of Industrial Hygiene-Re- 
tail Stores. 

To an anonymous friend for the gift of $250 
toward a certain salary. 

To Mr. William Endicott for his gift of $200 and 
to Mr. Owen Bryant for his gift of $100 for the 
purchase of Romanesque sculpture for the Fogg 
Art Museum. 

To Mrs. Bayard Thayer for her gift of $200 
toward a certain ry. 

To “A Friend” for the gift of $165 for the im- 
mediate use of the Cancer Commission of Harvard 
University. } 

To Mr. Emile F. Williams for his gift of $100 for 
the Asa Gray Memorial] Fund. 

To Professor A. Kingsley Porter for his additional 
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gift of $83.83 for the Fogg Art Museum Equip- 
ment and Emergency Fund. 

To Messrs. Charles Jackson, George S. Jackson, 
Robert A. Jackson and Mrs. Ralph B. Williams for 
their additional gift of $57.50 for the George 
Schunemann Jackson Fund. 

To Mrs. Charles E. Inches for her gift of $50 
toward a certain salary for 1922-23. 

To Mr. A. Arthur Jenkins for his additional gift 
of $25 for the Dana Scholarship of the Class of 1852. 


Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to the 
National Dante Committee for their 
offer of a Dante medal. 

Voted that the President and Fellows 
desire to express their gratitude to Mrs. 
Wallace C. Sabine for her gift of a medal 
presented to her husband by the Société 
des Architectes Diplémés par le Gouv- 
ernement. 

Voted to name the new laboratory 
building erected in conjunction with the 
Huntington Memorial Hospital in honor 
of Dr. John Collins Warren in grateful 
recognition of his valuable services to the 
University. 

Voted to make the following appoint- 
ments: 


For one year from Sept. 1, 1922: Miller McClin- 
tock and George Llewellyn Koehn, Assistants in 
Government; Roger Hewes Wells, Austin Teaching 
Fellow in Government; James Garfield, Instructor in 
Government; Cooper Harold Langford, Research Fel- 
low in Education; Carroll Cornelius Pratt, Ins‘ructor 
in Psychology; Robert Henry Pfeiffer and William 
Thomson, Instructors in Semitic Languages; Philip 
Putnam Chase, Edward Randolph Gay, David 
Mason Little, Jr., and Edward Allen Whitney, As- 
sistant Deans of Harvard College. 

Graduate School of Businéss Administration: 
Arthur Warren Hanson, Instructor in Accounting; 
Hugo Francke and Charles August Jones, Instruc- 
tors in Industrial Management; Malcolm Perrine 
MeNair, Instructor in Marketing; John Wallace 
Riegel, Instructor in Labor Relations; Windsor Ar- 
nold Hosmer, Instructor in Business Policy; John 
Nelson Spaeth, Instructor in Lumbering; Waddill 
Catchings, Lecturer on Labor Relations and Indus- 
trial Finance; Earl Dean Howard, Whiting Wil- 
liams, and Robert Fechner, Lecturers on Labor Re- 
lations; Ripley Lyman Dana and Fred Tarbell 
Field, Lecturers on Business Law; Charles Curtis 
Eaton, Librarian. 

For two years from Sept. 1, 1922: Clinton Poston 
Biddle, Instructor in Finance and Assistant Dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Administration. 


Voted to appoint Albert John Hettin- 
ger, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business 
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Statistics for three years from Sept. 1, 
1922. 

Voted to appoint David Gordon Lyon 
Honorary Curator of the Semitic Museum 
from Sept. 1, 1922. 

Voted to proceed to the election of a 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture and 
Chairman of the Council of the School of 
Architecture, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922: 
whereupon ballots being given in, it ap- 
peared that George Harold Edgell was 
elected. 

The President nominated the follow- 
ing persons as members of the Adminis- 
trative Board of the Graduate School of 
Education for one year from Sept. 1, 
1922, and it was voted to appoint them: 
Henry Wyman Holmes, Dean: Walter 
Fenno Dearborn, John Marks Brewer, 
Alexander James Inglis, Leslie Olin Cum- 
mings. 

Voted to grant leave of absence, to Pro- 
fessor Harvey N. Davis for the 2d half of 
the academic year 1922-28, in accordance 
with the rules established by this Board 
May 31, 1880. 


OVERSEERS’ RECORDS 


Stated Meeting, February 27, 1922 


The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Bradford, 
Brent, P. R. Frothingham, Gage, Gay, 
Hallowell, Higginson, Hollis, Jackson, 
Mack, Marvin, Sedgwick, Thayer, Wister, 
Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The vote of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 9, 1922, electing Harlow Shapley, 
Paine Professor of Practical Astronomy, to 
serve from Nov. 1, 1921, was taken from 
the table, and the Board voted to consent 
to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
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sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 30 and Feb. 18, 1922, ap- 
pointing for three years from Sept. 1, 
1922, Taylor Stark, Instructor in German: 
Arthur Burkhard, Instructor in German: 
Ralph Beatley, Assistant Professor of Edu- 
cation: appointing Emory Leon Chaffee, 
Assistant Professor of Physics for three 
years from Sept. 1, 1922: George Henry 
Chase, member of the Administrative 
Board of the Graduate School of Arts and 
Sciences for the second half of 1921-22, to 
serve during the absence of Clifford Her- 
schel Moore; and the Board voted to con- 
sent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Feb. 27, 1922, establishing the De- 
grees of Bachelor and Master of Public 
Health to be administered by the Faculty 
of the School of Public Health, and amend- 
ing Statute 9 of the University in conform- 
ity therewith by inserting after the words 
“Doctor of Medical Sciences” the words 
“Bachelor of Public Health,” and “‘ Mas- 
ter of Public Health”; and the Board 
voted to consent to said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fel- 
lows of Jan. 9, 1922, adopting the follow- 
lowing Rules, on recommendation of the 
Committee on the Admission of Women 
to the University: 


Women shall be admitted on the same terms as 
men to all courses given by the Faculty of the 
School of Education, and the degrees conferred on 
the recommendation of that School shall be con- 
ferred by the University on both men and women. 

In accordance with the existing practice, and the 
vote of the Faculty of Arts and Sciences passed on 
October 11, 1921, women may be admitted only to 
courses under that Faculty primarily for gradu- 
ates; the women so admitted shall be only those 
registered as students in Radciiffe College, and they 
shall be admitted to a course only with the consent 
of the Instructor and the approval of the Faculty; 
any degrees earned to be conferred only by Rad- 
cliffe College according to the provisions of its 
charter. 

Women may be admitted to the Bussey Institu- 
tion, the new School of Public Health, and to the 
courses leading to a degree of Ph.D. in Medical Sci- 
ences under the same conditions that they are ad- 
mitted to graduate instruction under the Faculty of 





Arts and Sciences, the degree in such cases to be 
conferred by Radcliffe College, not by the Univer- 
sity. 

And after debate thereon the Board voted 
to consent to said vote, except in so far as 
relates to the admission of women to the 
new School of Public Health, and to post- 
pone to the next meeting of the Board the 
consideration of, and action upon, that 
portion of said vote. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the vote of the President and Fei- 
lows of Feb. 27, 1922, conferring the fol- 
lowing degrees upon the following persons, 
recommended therefor by the Faculties of 
the Several Departments of the Univer- 
sity respectively; and the Board voted to 
consent to the conferring of said degrees. 

The total number of said degrees is 165. 

Pursuant to notice duly given by the 
Secretary of the Board, the amendments, 
proposed at the Stated Meeting of Jan. 9, 
1922, to the Rules and Bylaws of the 
Board, relating to the nomination and 
election of Overseers, and providing for a 
postal ballot for said election, were taken 
from the table, and the Board voted to 
adopt the same. 

Upon nomination by the President of 
the Board, the Board elected the following 
Inspectors of Polls for the Election of 
Overseers by postal ballot, and on next 
Commencement Day: 


Principal Inspector, Dudley P. Ranney, Class of 
1912. Assistant Inspectors, Class of 1904: Wilford C. 
Saeger. Class of 1912: Samuel C. Bennett, Jr., Fred- 
eric Gooding, Oscar Haussermann, Thomas H. Lan- 
man, Ralph C. Piper, Henry E. Reeves, W. Philip 
Tobey, Raymond Wilkins. Class of 1913: Roger W. 
Bennett, Roland B. Batchelder, John B. Cum- 
mings, William B. Nash, George Sturgis. Class of 
1914: Gordon Curtis, Nelson Curtis, Jr., John R. 
Abbot, Robert S. B. Boyd, Russell H. Kettell, 
Theodore B. Pitman, Charles G. Squibb, C. Sinclair 
Weeks. Class of 1915: Francis W. Capper, William 
H. Claflin, Jr., Thomas J. Coolidge, Day Kimball, 
Walter H. Trumbull. Class of 1917: James W. D. 
Seymour. 


The Board also voted that the President 
of the Board be authorized to make addi- 
tions to, and fill any vacancies that may 
arise in, the office of Inspectors of Polls 
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for the election of Overseers by postal bal- 
lot and on next Commencement Day. 

Mr. Thayer presented and read a Re- 
port of the Committee on French and 
other Romance Languages and Litera- 
tures, and Dr. Bradford presented brief 
oral Reports of the Committee on Zodlogy 
and the Committee on Chemistry. 

Upon the motion of Dr. Bradford, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted that 
the President of the Board be authorized 
and requested to appoint a special com- 
mittee for the purpose of soliciting funds 
for the building of new laboratories for the 
Department of Chemistry. 

Upon the motion of Mr. Marvin, and 
after debate thereon, the Board voted that 
the present Committee, on the part of the 
Overseers, upon a War Memorial, be dis- 
charged and discontinued, because three 
of the members thereof are no longer 
Overseers, and that the President of the 
Board, and the President of the Univer- 
sity, appoint a new Committee, on the 
part of the Overseers, to consist of five 
members of the Board, and hereafter, in 
the event of any of such members ceasing 
to be members of the Board to appoint 
other members of the Board in their place. 


Stated Meeting, April 10, 1922 

The following nineteen members were 
present: Mr. Wigglesworth, the President 
of the Board, Mr. Lowell, the President of 
the University, Mr. Adams, the Treasurer 
of the University, Messrs. Appleton, 
Bradford, Elliott, P. R. Frothingham, 
Gage, Gay, Greene, Hallowell, Higginson, 
Hol!is, Mack, Marvin, Morgan, Thayer, 
Wolcott, Woods. 

The record of the previous meeting was 
read and approved. 

The votes of the President and Fellows 
of Jan. 80, Feb. 18, and Feb. 27, 1922, ap- 
pointing Aristides Evangelus Phoutrides, 
Instructor in Greek and Eatin, a member of 
the Faculty of Arts and Sciences for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1922; Karl Murdock 
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Bowman, Instructor in Psychiatry for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1921 (Medical 
School); electing Frederick George Nich- 
ols, Associate Professor of Education, to 
serve from S-pt. 1, 1922, Robert Howard 
Lord, Associate Professor of History, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1922; Paul Joseph 
Sachs, Associate Professor of Fine Arts, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1922; George Harold 
Edgell, Associate Professor of Fine Arts, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1922; Edwin Bidwell 
Wilson, Professor of Vital Statistics, to 
serve from Sept. 1, 1922; Simeon Burt 
Wolbach, Shattuck Professor of Pathologi- 
cal Anatomy, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922, 
were taken from the table, and the Board 
voted to consent to said votes. 

The President of the University pre- 
sented the votes of the President and Fel- 
lows of March 138 and 27, and April 10, 
1922, appointing Edward Waldo Forbes, 
Lecturer on Fine Arts from Sept. 1, 1922; 
from April 1 to Sept. 1, 1922, Jacques 
Bronfenbrenner, Assistant Professor of 
Preventive Medicine and Hygiene; for 
three years from Sept. 1, 1922, Edwin 
Crawford Kemble, Instructor in Physics; 
Edwin Joseph Cohn, Assistant Professor 
of Physiological Chemistry; Frederick 
Carpenter Irving, Instructor in Obstetrics: 
Cyrus Cressey Sturgis, Instructur in Medi- 
cine; John Joseph Mahoney, Director of 
Extension Courses, Graduate School of 
Education, a member of the Faculty of 
the Graduate School of Education for one 
year from Sept. 1, 1922; appointing the 
following persons as members of the Ad- 
ministrative Board of the School of Public 
Health for the year 1922-23: David Linn 
Edsall, Chairman; Milton Joseph Rose- 
nau, Edwin Bidwell Wilson, Roger Irving 
Lee, Cecil Kent Drinker; appointing the 
following persons as members of the 
Administrative Board of the Graduate 
School of Education for one year from 
Sept. 1, 1922: Henry Wyman Holmes, 
Dean; Walter Fenno Dearborn, John 
Marks Brewer, Alexander James Inglis, 
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Leslie Olin Cummings; appointing Clin- 
ton Poston Biddle, Instructor in Finance 
and Assistant Dean of the Graduate School 
of Business Administration, for two years 
from Sept. 1, 1922; Albert John Het- 
tinger, Jr., Assistant Professor of Business 
Statistics for three years from Sept. 1, 
1922; David Gordon Lyon, Honorary 
Curator of the Semitic Museum from Sept. 
1, 1922; electing George Harold Edgell, 
Dean of the Faculty of Architecture and 
Chairman of the Council of the School of 
Architecture, to serve from Sept. 1, 1922; 
and the Board voted to consent to said 
votes. Ns . 

Upon the motion of Mr. Greene, the 
Board voted to establish, in the place of 
the present Visiting Committee on Indus- 
trial Disease, a new Committee to Visit 
the School of Public Health, to include 
the field of Industrial Disease, and to con- 
sist of the present members of the Com- 
mittee on Industrial Disease. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the names of members of the Special 
Committee for the purpose of soliciting 
funds for the building of new laboratories 
for the Department of Chemistry, as fol- 
lows: Mr. Hallowell, Dr. Bradford, Mr. 
Lamont, Mr. Gay, Dr. Gage. 

The President of the Board communi- 
cated the names of members of the new 
Committee on the part of the Board of 
Overseers upon the War Memorial, as 
follows: Mr. Appleton, Judge Swayze, 
General Wood, Mr. Lamont, Mr. Marvin. 

The Board voted, in accordance with the 
precedents of previous years, to hold a 
Special Two Days’ Meeting of the Board 
on May 8 and 9, 1922. 

Mr. Appleton, having recently made a 
personal visit to, and inspection of, the 
College Commons in the Freshman 
Dormitories, presented a brief oral report, 
commending the excellence of the food 
and service thereof, and upon the motion 
of the President of the University, the 
Board roted unanimously to express the 
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thanks of the Board to the ladies compos- 
ing said Committee, and to instruct the 
Secretary of the Board to send a copy of 
said vote of thanks to each member of 
gaid Committee. ° 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE 


Marion Epwarps Park, Dean 


One of the by-products of any long-con-* 
tinued campaign to raise funds for college 
purposes has been a strengthening of 
graduate interests, and this not only along 
the line directly suggested by the need of 
endowment. It has certainly been true in 
the history of endowment fund drives in 
the women’s colleges that simultaneously 
with the organization of the alumne of 
the college, not only more but better ap- 
plicants for admission appear, existing 
alumne clubs and boards take on fresh 
vigor, criticisms constructive and destruc- 
tive bombard the college administration, 
and the whole relation between the college 
and the graduate is quickened. This 
strengthening of the bond between gradu- 
ate and college is perhaps as valuable to 
the college as the funds which are so la- 
boriously amassed, only to disappear at 
once seemingly into a vague general col- 
lege treasury. 

This general fact has been illustrated at 
Radcliffe by the increased numbers at the 
midwinter meeting of the Radcliffe Alum- 
ne Association, and by the interest at- 
tending the Conference of Radcliffe 
Representatives, which was organized in 
time to hold its first meeting in June, 1921. 
At its midwinter meeting almost all the 
classes and eastern Radcliffe clubs were 
represented. During the two-day session 
the President, the Dean, and the Chair- 
man of the Academic Board spoke for the 
college administration; for the student 
body, graduate and undergraduate, one of 
the present graduate students and a Rad- 
cliffe doctor of philosophy doing research 
work at the College, and the presidents 
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of eight student organizations, spoke; and 
the president of the Alumnz Association, 
Miss Marion Churchill, and Mrs. Baker, 
a member of the Council, closed the Con- 
ference for the Alumne Association. 

The interest of the members of the Con- 
ference was aroused by President Briggs’s 
comments on the relation of Radcliffe to 
Harvard, a relation which is always under 
consideration, and is under special con- 
sideration now. He expressed his per- 
sonal belief that the natural position of 
Radcliffe College is that of a college for 
women in Harvard University, with the 
President of Harvard University as Presi- 
dent of Radcliffe. Sooner or later, he 
thought, when both Harvard and Rad- 
cliffe are ready, Radcliffe will have this 
position. This is what the founders of 
Radcliffe and Professor Byerly, the first 
Chairman of the Academic Board, con- 
stantly had in mind. Such a change is de- 
sirable, but only if the present academic 
standard and the present independenee of 
both institutions as to coeducation may 
be maintained. 

The Boston Radcliffe Club has had two 
meetings at the College, one of them to 
hear an undergraduate debate and play, 
and the other when Professor John Er- 
skine of Columbia spoke on Santayana. 
The other meetings of the Club have been 
held in Boston. 

The main energies of the alumne, how- 
ever, have been spent on work connected 
directly with the actual raising of the en- 
dowment fund. The Fund reached $432,- 
562.59 on May 1, leaving $320,000 to be 
raised before July 1 in order to secure the 
General Education Board gift of $250,000. 
In the time remaining, energies will be de- 
voted wherever possible to securing gifts. 
Every class and every district is being 
urged to redouble its efforts to reach the 
desired goal by Commencement. Enter- 
tainments have been numerous and suc- 
cessful. The most signal success among 
the recent enterprises was the course of 
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lectures given by Harvard professors in 
Sanders Theatre. President Briggs spoke 
on “The Ring and the Book”’; Dr. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot on “The Ethics of Spying on 
our Neighbors in Time of Peace”; Profes- 
sor Kirsopp Lake on “Teaching the Bi- 
ble”; Professor Roger B. Merriman on 
“Queen Elizabeth”; Professor George P. 
Baker on “Our Drama Today”; Professor 
André Morize on “A French Teacher’s 
Impression of American Education”; 
Professor Bliss Perry on ‘Walt Whit- 
man”; and Professor Albert Bushnell 
Hart on “The American Empire.” These 
lectures were not only worth while finan- 
cially, bringing to the Fund over $5000, 
but served to advertise the great offering 
of Radcliffe to women — Harvard instruc- 
tion. They drew large audiences, and that 
at a time when the market for lectures 
was currently reported as very poor. The 
College is grateful to its friends in the 
Harvard faculty, who made the course 
possible. In the spring vacation, twelve 
undergraduates went to New York to help 
raise money. They made good use of 
their time under the direction of Mrs. 
Robert Goodale and the Men’s Advisory 
Committee, and great interest and en- 
thusiasm was aroused by the visit. 

The gifts to the College during the win- 
ter have iargely taken the form of scholar- 
ships. By the will of Jonathan M. Par- 
menter of Wayland the College has re- 
ceived $10,000 to establish two scholar- 
ships of $5000 each, to be named the Lois 
M. Parmenter Scholarship and the Mary 
L. Parmenter Scholarship; by the will of 
Mrs. Anna B. Clementson of Amherst, 
$8000 to establish a scholarship in Chem- 
istry, to be known as the Henry Clement- 
son Scholarship, and $7500, to be used 
after the death of one beneficiary to es- 
tablish a scholarship preferably in Chem- 
istry, also to be known as the Henry 
Clementson Scholarship; and by the will 
of Miss Emily R. M. Strauss, $8000 to es- 
tablish a scholarship to be known as the 
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Emily Strauss Scholarship. The two 
Clementson Scholarships are interesting 
not only because they are given in a spe- 
cial subject, but because they will also 
cover a larger proportion of a student’s 
expenses than the ordinary college schol- 
arship. 

Ten graduate scholarships for the com- 
ing year, each covering the tuition fee of 
$250, have already been awarded: five to 
graduate students who have never studied 
in Radcliffe College — one from Wellesley 
College, one from Lawrence College, one 
from Indiana University, one from Colo- 
rado College, and one from the State 
College of Washington; one to a graduate 
of Boston University who has studied in 
Radcliffe College in the past year; and 
four to graduates of Radcliffe College. 

Miss Elizabeth A. Wright, who has 
been for twenty-three years Director of 
the Gymnasium, has sent in her resigna- 
tion to take effect at the end of this year. 
The Council accepted this resignation 
with great regret in view of the steady 
and good work which the students in 
physical training have always done under 
Miss Wright’s supervision. Miss Eva 
Powers Washburn, a graduate of the De- 
partment of Hygiene at Wellesley Col- 
lege, who has been Assistant in the Gym- 
nasium for the past year, has been ap- 
pointed Director for 1922-23, and as As- 
sistant, Miss Gertrude C. Emery, Bryn 
Mawr 1915, a graduate of the Boston 
School of Physical Education in 1918, 
now Instructor in Physical Education in 
Mount Holyoke College. 

The Dean, Miss Marion Edwards Park, 
has submitted her resignation in order to 
accept the presideacy of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege. Her successor has not yet been ap- 
pointed. 

The usual routine of coHege work has 
gone on through the winter and spring. 
As Radcliffe College adopted one year 
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later than Harvard the rules by which a 
general examination is required at the 
close of the Senior year in all fields except 
Mathematics and Science, the present 
Senior class will graduate under the old 
rules, but it is the last to which they ap- 
ply. 

The address at the spring meeting of 
the Radcliffe chapter of Phi Beta Kappa 
was given by Professor Edwin A. Cottrell, 
on “Education for Public Service.” The 
Commencement speaker is to be Mr. Ed- 
win F. Gay, president of the New York 
Evening Post, whose daughter is a mem- 
ber of the graduating class. The Bacca- 
laureate preacher is to be Rev. Charles 
Edwards Park. 

The college extra-curriculum activities 
have been somewhat increased this year 
by the temptation of adding entertain- 
ments which would bring in money for the 
Endowment Fund. The Choral Society 
and the Harvard Glee Club are giving 
jointly Gilbert and Sullivan’s Patience, 
and the plays have included Galsworthy’s 
Joy, Arnold Bennett’s The Title, and 
Yeats’ The Land of Heart's Desire, besides 
the original plays written by undergradu- 
ates. The out-door play given by the 
Idler Club is Romeo and Juliet. The im- 
possibility of finding a vacant hour in the 
college day makes it very difficult to ar- 
range for outside speakers. The Liberal 
Club, however, has succeeded in bringing 
to its afternoon meetings a number of 
speakers who have interested the College: 
Professor A. N. Holcombe, Miss Emily 
Balch, Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, Mr. 
Frank Tannenbaum, Dr. W. Burghardt 
DuBois, Miss Hermione Schwed, Mr. 
Scott Nearing, Bishop Jones, and Judge 
Cabot. The Club has besides had a dis- 
cussion group led by Dr. and Mrs. Rich- 
ard C. Cabot. As in former years Profes- 
sor Kirsopp Lake has also met a discus- 
sion group at regular intervals, 
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STUDENT LIFE 


By Georcs L. Pare, Jr., ’22 


The hockey sextet brought its season to 
a victorious close by defeating Yale for 
the second time on Feb. 25 at New Haven 
by a 3-1 score. Of the five games earlier in 
the month, two were hard-fought ties, one 
with the B.A.A. team on Jan. 31, and the 
other with the Westminster team, the 
champions of the eastern part of the coun- 
try. On Feb. 13 the team met Yale for the 
first game of the series, and after being 
fought to a standstill in the first two peri- 
ods, came back in the third and emerged 
from the game victorious, the score being 
6-2. On Feb. 15 Dartmouth was defeated 
8-0, and on the next Saturday Princeton 
was overwhelmed, 9-0. A week later the 
schedule was ended with the second Yale 
game. The six men who made up the regu- 
lar team were Captain George Owen, ’23, 
G. G. Walker, ’24, J. M. Martin, ’22, C. 
W. Baker, ’22, W. E. Crosby, ’24, and R. 
R. Higgins, ’22. The men who played 
against Yale and received letters included, 
in addition to these, Donald Angier, ’22, 
Mitchell Gratwick, 22, F. S. Hill, ’24, 
Joseph Larocque, Jr., 23, and Manager 
J. J. Kennedy, ’22. At the close of the 
season George Owen, Jr., ’23, of Newton, 
was reélected captain of the team for the 
coming year. Owen played defense on his 
Freshman team, and captained it. For 
the past two years he has been a regular 
on the University team, and was captain 
this winter. He also plays on the foot- 
ball and baseball teams. At a meeting 
of the Intercollegiate Hockey Association 
in New York on March $1, Bradley 
DeLamater Nash, ’28, manager of the 
hockey team next year, was elected pres- 
ident of the association. 

The Freshman hockey team did not 
fare as well in their final games as the 
University sextet. After defeating St. 
Mark’s on Feb. 11, 6-0, they lost to St. 
Paul’s School a week later, 3-0, and met 
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defeat at the hands of the Yale 1925 
team on the following Saturday, 7-4. 
At the end of the regular season an in- 
terdormitory series was planned, which 
was called off, after one game had been 
played, because of lack of ice. The fol- 
lowing men were awarded numerals: W. 
M. Austin, E. M. Beals, T. D. Blake, H. 
M. Bohlen, J. C. Bonbright, G. W. Bur- 
gess, W. D. Cantillon, P. W. Chase, L. M. 
W. Gibbs, J. W. Hammond, Captain 
Clarke Hodder. C. L. Pierson, and Man- 
ager J. H. Child. 

The outdoor track season opened on 
March 27, and within a few days more 
than two hundred men were trying out 
for the team. In order to develop the 
team as fast as possible, Coach W. J. 
Bingham, 16, held competitions in one or 
more events daily, and on April 15, 37 
runners were selected to go south during 
the April recess, and compete against the 
University of Virginia and Annapolis. In 
the dual meet with Virginia, Harvard was 
the victor, 69-57, but in the triangular 
meet with Virginia and the navy it barely 
defeated Virginia for second place, the 
Navy winning with 64% points, the Uni- 
versity having $24, and Virginia 294. 
These two meets showed this year’s team 
to have few star performers; on the other 
hand, they disclosed a wealth of material 
that may develop into point winners by 
the end of the season. In the Pennsyl- 
vania Relay Carnival on April 28-29, 
Captain J. F. Brown, ’22, one of the two 
Harvard entries, placed second in the 
hammer-throw. 

In a meet with Andover on April 29, the 
Freshman track team was completely 
outclassed, losing by a score of 81%-444. 
The school boys won all three places in 
the dash, hammer-throw, discus-throw, 
and javelin-throw. 

The second season of organized basket- 
ball at the University came to a close on 
March 11, with a 83-80 victory over 
Yale, won in the final moments of the 
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game. The team has had a very success- 
ful season, winning 17 out of 22 contests, 
and defeating Yale twice, the first time 
on Feb. 7 by a 26-13 score. R. W. Fitts, 
23, Isadore Black, °24, Lewis Gordon, 
24, Captain A. E. McLeish, ’28, and J. 
L. Rudofsky, ’24, were the five men who 
made up the regular team at the close of 
the season; others who were awarded in- 
signia were H. E. Feiring, 23, M. B. 
Lowenthal, ’23, W. V. Miller, ’23, John 
Pallo, ’23, D. F. Eagan, ’23, and Manager 
R. H. Hopkins, ’22. Lewis Gordon, 24, 
of Gloucester, has been elected captain for 
next year. 

The University fencing team, by de- 
feating Bowdoin and Pennsylvania 9-0, 
Dartmouth 6-3, and Columbia and Yale 
7-2, entered the Intercollegiates with a 
clean record; but the illness of one of the 
members of the team kept it from winning 
first place, which was taken by the Naval 
Academy team. J. S. Barss, 22, won the 
University dueling swords’ champion- 
ship; Burke Boyce, ’22, won the foils’ 
championship, and S. H. Ordway, 1L, 
won the sabre championship. In addition 
to the regular meets and tournaments, 
several novice tournaments were held. At 
the close of the Intercollegiates, Everett 
Hale Lane, ’24, of Boston, was elected 
captain and John King Watson, ’23, of 
Rockaway, N.J., was appointed manager 
for next year. Watson was also elected 
vice-president of the Intercollegiate 
Fencing Association. J. S. Barss, ’22, 
Captain Burke Boyce, 22, W. R. Brew- 
ster, "22, E. H. Lane, 24, E. L. Lane, ’24, 
J. K. Watson, ’23, and C. J. Shearn, ’23, 
were awarded insignia. 

The gymnasium team won none of its 
meets this year, and was defeated by Yale 
$43-194. Henry Austin Wood, Jr., ’24, of 
Waltham, was elected captain for next 
year. The wrestling team defeated Prince- 
ton 16-15, but lost the rest of its meets. 
Harold Jacob Freedman, ’23, of Berlin, 
N.H., was elected captain of the team for 
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next winter. The rifle team won only five 
out of twelve matches, although the aver- 
age score was five points higher this year 
than last. Yale won the final match on 
April 7, 497-493. 

Boxing has not yet been recognized as 
an intercollegiate sport by the Univer- 
sity, in spite of agitation directed toward 
that end. In the finals of the boxing 
tournament, which were held on March 
17, F. X. Collins, 23, in the 115 Ib. class, 
Harry Brenner, 23, in the 125 lb. class, 
C. B. Hulbert, 1G in the 135 Ib. class, R. 
LeB. Daggett, 23, in the 1465 Ib. class, 
Theodore Strong, ’22, in the 158 Ib. class, 
and Edward Egan, 1L, won the Univer- 
sity championships in their respective 
classes. 

Battery candidates for the University 
baseball team were called out on Feb. 13, 
and the 1925 players reported a week 
later. Practice for fielders started about 
the first of March, and the team went 
outdoors to practice for the first time on 
March 24. The team went to Atlanta, 
Ga., during the April recess, and although 
the weather prevented the playing of more 
than one game, Coach Slattery declared 
that he was well satisfied with the devel- 
opment which the team showed on the 
trip. 

Over 270 University and Freshman 
crew candidates reported to Coach Howe 
on the first day of practice this spring. 
Captain L. B. McCagg, Jr., ’22, resigned 
on account of studies, and George Miller 
Appleton, ’22, of Buffalo, was elected to 
succeed him. Appleton stroked the crew 
last year, rowed 3 in the Junior Crew his 
Sophomore year, and was bow on his 
Freshman crew. The crews were out on 
the river by the middle of March, and for 
the next month a weeding-out process 
was carried on by Coach R. H. Howe, ’01, 
until finally two University crews and 
three Freshman crews, with substitute 
strokes, were kept. From the middle of 
April until the races with Pennsylvania 
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on April 29, races and trials were held al- 
most daily, in order to hasten the develop- 
ment of the crews. 

The first and second Pennsylvania 
crews had defeated the Yale crews the 
week before by three and four lengths re- 
spectively, but they were pushed to the 
limit to lead the Harvard boats over the 
Henley course on the Charles by a few 
feet. Despite the defeat there was much 
encouragement to be found in the work of 
the Harvard crews. They showed a clean- 
ness of stroke remarkable in early season 
contests. 

The tennis team was picked just before 
the April recess and played its first 
matches then. Captain Morris Duane, 
23, K. S. Pfaffman, ’24, D. McK. Key, 
22, and G. C. Guild, ’23, on the spring 
trip, won three out of four matches, de- 
feating the Country Club of Virginia, the 
Norfolk County Club, the Navy, and 
losing to the Chevy ‘Chase Country Club. 
In the first home match, on April 29, the 
East Side Tennis Club of Providence was 
victor by a close score. 

Practice for the lacrosse team began on 
March 7. The first game was played on 
April 8, in which the Boston Lacrosse 
Club won, 7-4. During the April recess 
the team lost to Princeton and the Army, 
and defeated Pennsylvania. On April 25 
the Oxford-Cambridge team won, 5-2; 
and on April 29 the Boston Lacrosse 
Club was again the victor, 6-3. 

Freshman class elections were held on 
March 2 and 8. Clarke Hodder, of New- 
ton, was elected president; John William 
Hammond, of West Roxbury, vice-presi- 
dent; Josiah Humphrey Child, of West- 
wood, secretary-treasurer; and Henry 
Trangott Dunker, representative to the 
Student Council. These officers appoint- 
ed the following committee chairmen: 
Thomas Dawes Blake, .2d, of Boston, 
editor-in-chief of the Red Book; Howard 
Sharp, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Entertainment 
Committee; Philip Huntington Theopold 
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of Faribault, Minn., Smoker Committee. 
As a result of a competition, Julius Wads- 
worth of Middleton was chosen chairman 
of the Finance Committee. 

The Liberal Club has had several lunch- 
eons at which members of the Faculty 
discussed educational problems. At other 
luncheons various topics of current inter- 
est have been the subject. Among the 
speakers have been President W. A. Neil- 
son, ’96, of Smith College, Professor Scott 
Nearing, Mr. Glenn Plumb, and Captain 
Paxton Hibben. The club has elected the 
following officers for the coming year: 
President, Oliver Cope, ’23, of German- 
town, Pa.; secretary, Franklin Samuel 
Pollak, ’28, of New York City; treas- 
urer, John McKittrick, ’24, of St. Louis, 
Mo. 

In the triangular debate with Yale and 
Princeton held on March 24, on the sub- 
ject of the recognition of the Russian 
Soviet Government, the University af- 
firmative team, composed of R. S. Fan- 
ning, ’22, C. W. Phelps, ’22, and P. W. 
Williams, ’25, defeated Yale, while the 
negative team, including N. E. Heines, 
92, S. A. Rosenblatt, ’22, and Philip 
Walker, ’25, lost to Princeton. Rosen- 
blatt was awarded the Coolidge prize for 
the best preparation. The Harvard Fresh- 
man debating team defeated both Yale 
and Princeton in a debate on April 28, on 
the subject of Prohibition. 

Warwick Potter Scott, ’23, of Lans- 
downe, Pa., has been elected president of 
the Lampoon. Other officers have been 
chosen as follows: Charles Bedell Monro, 
23, of Pittsburgh, Pa., Ibis; Bradlee 
DeLamater Nash, ’23, of Brookline, treas- 
urer; John McKinstry Kimball, ’24, of 
Portland, Maine, secretary. The Lam- 
poon has announced the election of six 
members as follows: 

Editorial Board — Jiles Berry Fleming, 
’@2, of Augusta, Ga.; William Worcester 
Cutter, Jr., 23, of Boston; Graham Veale, 
’24, of Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Business Board — Charles Benjamin 
Barnes, Jr., ’24, of Boston; James Todd 
Baldwin, 24, of Chestnut Hill, Henry 
Wheeler Spencer, 24, of Cambridge. 

Burke Boyce, ’22, of New York City, 
has been elected editorial chairman of the 
Crimson. The following men have been 
elected to the board of editors: Joe de 
Ganahl, ’25, of White Plains, N.Y., and 
John McCook Roots, of Hankow, China, 
to the news board; Raymond Rebhaun 
Fiero, ’24, of Brooklyn, N.Y., to the 
photographic board, and Robert Puring- 
ton Koenig, ’24, of New York City, and 
Henry Nickerson Pratt, 24, of West New- 
ton, to the business board. 

Malcolm Bradlee, 22, captain of the 
squash team, won the college squash 
championship, defeating R. E. Smith, ’25, 
D. McK. Key, ’22, won the University 
championship, defeating W. P. Dixon, 
25, the Freshman champion. Eugene 
Macfarlane Hinckle, 23, of New York 
City, has been elected captain of the 
squash team for next year. 

Following the custom of previous years, 
the Class of 1928 decided to room in the 
dormitories reserved for Seniors in the 
Yard, and a committee was appointed by 
the Student Council to take charge of the 
allotment of rooms, of which Russell 
Robb, Jr., ’28, of Concord, was made 
chairman. The Student Council also ap- 
pointed several other committees: The 
Committee on Freshman Affairs, Richard 
Robertson Higgins, ’22, of Winchester, 
chairman; the Committee on Cheer Lead- 
ers, Richmond Keith Kane, ’22, of New- 
port, chairman; the Committee for the 
Reception of Visiting Teams, Cornelius 
Hawkins Hawes, 23, chairman. The 
Student Council also ratified the following 
appointments for the Board of 1922-23 
Register: John Rogers Flather, ’23, of 
Lowell, as business manager; Joseph 
Reckford, ’24, of New York City, as ad- 
vertising manager; John McKittrick, ’24, 
of St. Louis, Mo., as managing editor; and 
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Giles Waldo Thomas, °24, of Willimantic, 
Conn., as assistant managing editor. 

Spring football practice was lighter this 
year than formerly: the first work-outs 
were on March 27, and practice closed on 
April 14 with a kicking contest. 

In addition to the regular series of con- 
certs at Symphony Hall, the Glee Club 
has given numerous concerts in and about 
Boston and Cambridge. During the April 
recess 58 members of the club made a suc- 
cessful trip through the middle Atlantic 
States, giving six concerts. 

Several prominent men, including Sher- 
wood Eddy, William J. Burns, Mark Sul- 
livan, ’00, and M. Fatio, the Geneva 
banker, have spoken at the Union this 
month. On March 8-11 a convention of 
College Unions was held in Cambridge: 
F. B. Foster, ’17, manager of the Harvard 
Union, was elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the Association of College 
Unions. Charles Kimball Cummings, Jr., 
’23, of Boston, Sheridan Logan of St. 
Joseph, Mo., Barklie McKee Henry, ’24, 
of Rosemont, Pa., Corliss Lamont, ’24, of 
Englewood, N.J., and Howard Parker 
Sharp, 25, of Pittsburgh, Pa., have been 
elected to form the Undergraduate Com- 
mittee of the Union. 

The Hasty Pudding Show, It’s Only 
Natural, written by William Chapin Jack- 
son, ’22, of Darien, Conn., and Robert 
Cameron Rogers, ’23, of Cambridge, had 
its first public performance on April 14; 
performances were given in New York 
and Philadelphia during the April recess, 
and in Boston the following week. 

On March 6 and 7, the Dramatic Club 
gave two plays, The Intruder, by Maurice 
Maeterlinck, and Phipps, by Stanley 
Houghton. Both plays were staged and 
coached by members of the club. On 
March 20 preliminary work in prepara- 
tion for the spring production, Béranger, 
by Sacha Guitry, translated by Howard 
Phillips, ’23, was begun. 

On March 16 and 17, The Crucible, by 
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J. J. Daley, Sp., was given by the 47 
Workshop. On April 13 and 15 a series of 
plays, The Hard Heart, by M. G. Kister, 
Oce., The Mourner, by James Mahoney, 
1G., Nothing at All, by Miss Isabelle W. 
Lawrence, and Reception, by Miss Anne 
F. Williams, was presented. 

Officers of the Phillips Brooks House 
Association were elected on Feb. 28. Vin- 
ton Chapin, ’23, of Boston, was chosen 
president; Sheridan Logan, ’28, of St. 
Joseph, Mo., vice-president; Barklie 
McKee Henry, ’24, of Rosemont, Pa., 
secretary; Francis Tileston Baldwin, ’24, 
of Boston, treasurer; Frederick August 
Otto Schwarz, 24, of Greenwich, Conn., 
librarian. The officers of the Christian 
Association were elected a week later; 
Philip Elder Wilson, ’23, of Gloucester, 
was chosen president; Kenneth Boyd 
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Lucas, ’23, of Brooklyn, N.Y., vice- 
president; William Lindsay White, ’24, 
of Emporia, Kan., secretary; and John 
Rogers Flather, ’23, of Lowell, treasurer. 
The annual dinner of the Phillips Brooks 
House was held April 5. 

The annual Junior Dance was held in 
the Union on March 38. 

A drive to collect funds for the Red 
Cross from students in the University 
was held on March 20, 21, and 22. 

The Wireless Club is again in active 
existence, and a well-equipped station has 
been installed in Westmorly Hall. 

The Poetry Society has reorganized, 
and bi-weekly teas are now being held, 
open to the public, at which well-known 
poets give readings from their works, and 
original compositions by members of the 
society are presented. 


THE GRADUATES 


; NEWS FROM THE CLASSES 


%,* The personal news is compiled from informa- 
tion furnished by the Class Secretaries and by the 
Secretaries of Harvard Clubs and Associations, and 
from other reliable sources. The value of this de- 
partment might be greatly enhanced if Harvard 
men everywhere would contribute to it. Respom 
sibility for errors should rest with the Editor. 

%y* It becomes more and more difficult to assign 
recent Harvard men to their proper Class, since 
many who call themselves classmates take their 
degrees in different years. It sometimes happens, 
therefore, that, in the news furnished by the Secre- 
taries, the Class rating of the Quinquennial Cata- 
logue is not strictly followed. 

*%y* Much additional personal news will be found 
in the reports of the Harvard Clubs, in the Corpo- 
ration and Overseers’ Records, and in the Univer- 
sity Notes. 

*,* The name of the State is omitted in case of 
towns in Massachusetts. 


CLASS SECRETARIES 
ASSOCIATION 


The Harvard College Class Secreta- 
ries Association held their annual meet- 
ing and dinner at the Harvard Club, 
April 27, 1922. About fifty members or 


their representatives were present. 
The guests were: N. P. Hallowell, ’97, 
chief marshal; N. F. Ayer, ’00, chair- 
man of the Boston Committee of the 
Associated Harvard Club Meeting; J. 
W. Hallowell, ’01, chairman of the re- 
ception committee; W. T. Reid, Jr., 
treasurer of the Alumni Association; 
M. P. Baker, ’22, class secretary. The 
plans for the meeting June 16-17 were 
discussed by the Committeemen. Mr. 
Reid spoke about the Alumni Associa- 
tion’s requests for assistance. Mr. Ab- 
bot spoke of the beginning of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, 


1850 
Dr. Horatio R. Storer of Newport, 
R.I., was notified on his ninety-second 
birthday, which he celebrated on Feb. 
28, that he had been made an honorary 
member of the Newport County Bar 
Association, 
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Robert Samuel Rantoul died May 1 
at Beverly Farms. He was born at 
Beverly on June 2, 1832. His father, 
Robert Rantoul, ’26, succeeded Daniel 
Webster in the U.S. Senate, was the 
first counsel in the Massachusetts 
courts in behalf of organized labor, and 
was also counsel for Thomas Sims, the 
fugitive slave; in April, 1852. Robert 
S. Rantoul, after taking a course in the 
Harvard Law School, read law with 
Charles G. Loring and was admitted 
to the Essex Bar. He was in the Massa- 
chusetts House of Representatives in 
1858 as a Democrat and again in 1884 
and 1885 — on the latter occasion be- 
ing elected as a Republican. During 
the Civil War he was the working 
member of the Union League. Early 
in 1865, President Lincoln appointed 
him Collector of the Port of Salem, an 
office which he held until May, 1869. 
In 1880 he was elected to the Salem 
Board of Aldermen and the same year 
unsuccessfully ran for mayor of that 
city. He was again an alderman in 1888 
and in the fall of that year was success- 
ful in his candidacy for the mayoralty, 
to which he was reélected three times. 
From 1890 to 1893 he once more held 
the position of Collector of the Port of 
Salem. In 1901 he again ran for mayor, 
but was defeated. He was originally a 
Democrat, but on the outbreak of the 
Civil War he became a Republican and 
an ardent supporter of the war for the 
Union. He was an intimate friend of 
Whittier. In 1888 he supported Cleve- 
land because of the latter’s tariff re- 
form views. In 1896 he was a candidate 
for presidential elector on the Palmer 
and Buckner ticket. Through a large 
part of his life he was closely associated 
with the progress and prosperity of 
Salem. As chairman of the citizens’ 
committee and counsel for the citizens, 
he successfully fought, in the courts, 
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their struggle for a water supply. He was 
a man of literary tastes and a pains- 
taking student of local history. For 
a number of years he was an editorial 
writer on the Boston Transcript. He 
was for a long period connected with 
the Essex Institute, first as vice-presi- 
dent, then as president, and performed 
a vast amount of administrative and 
genealogical work at the Institute, 
much of it of high value as a contribu- 
tion to the history of Salem and of the 
cities and towns in the territory of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. He re- 
signed the presidency of the Institute 
in 1904, although at the request of the 
directors he consented to remain as its 
nominal head. He was married in 1858 
to Miss Harriet C. Neal, daughter of 
Daniel A. Neal. Surviving him are nine 
children, the Misses Edith, Harriet, 
and Margaret Rantoul of Salem, 
Beverly Rantoul of Salem, William D., 
Neal, Edward C., Augustus, and Rob- 
ert Rantoul, all of Boston. 


1863 
Curarence H. Denny, See. 
23 Central St., Boston 

Thaddeus Marshall Brooks Cross, 
son of Thaddeus William and Mary 
(Brooks) Cross, was born in Quincy, 
May 17, 1839. He died in Boston, 
March 14, 1922. He fitted for college 
at Chauncy Hall School in Boston, 
and entered the Class of 1863 in the 
Sophomore year. In the Class Book he 
wrote on leaving College: “I have re- 
sided in various places, of which Louis- 
ville, Ky., and Saugus, are the principal 
ones.” He says that he has a “ partic- 
ular taste for surgery,” and after grad- 
uating we find him studying medicine 
in New York City with Dr. James R. 
Wood until Oct. 1, 1867, when he be- 
came an interne in Bellevue Hospital, 
where he remained eighteen months 
on the surgical side and received the 
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degree of M.D. at Bellevue Hospital 
Medical College March 1, 1868. On 
April 1 of the same year he opened an 
office for the practice of medicine at 
144 East 22d Street, New York City. 
He became also attending surgeon to 
the department for diseases of the eye 
and ear at the Central Dispensary. In 
1869 his attention was directed to the 
study of diseases of the brain and nerv- 
ous system, and he determined to 
adopt that field of science as a specialty. 
In May, 1870, he was appointed resi- 
dent physician to the New York State 
Hospital for Diseases of the Nervous 
System, but resigned in the autumn of 
1871, and devoted himself to the prac- 
tice of his specialty. In 1870, also, he 
was appointed assistant to the Chair 
of Diseases of the Mind and Nerv- 
ous System in Bellevue Hospital, 
which position he occupied for some 
time. In 1872 he was appointed lec- 
turer upon Electricity and its Medical 
Relations in the Bellevue Medical 
Hospital, when he delivered what was 
probably the first full course of lec- 
tures ever given in this country upon 
that subject. After his resignation as 
resident physician at the New York 
State Hospital he became clinical lec- 
turer upon Diseases of the Mind and 
Nervous System and attending phy- 
sician at that institution. In 1874 he 
was appointed assistant to the Chair of 
Diseases of the Mind and Nervous 
System in the University of the City of 
New York; he resigned the position 
March 30, 1875. He has been a mem- 
ber of the New York Neurological 
Society, and one of the Council of that 
body; a member of the New York 
Medico-Legal Society, the Medical 
Society of the County of New York, 
and the American Neurological Asso- 
ciation. He was frequently called as 
an expert on the subject of insanity in 
criminal trials in New York City. He 


wrote many articles for medical jour- 
nals and was the assistant editor of the 
Psychological and Medico-Legal Jour- 
nal. For many years Cross stuck closely 
to New York City and the practice of 
his profession. In the summer he would 
take a few weeks’ vacation, and was 
fond of passing it in the White Moun- 
tains or some part of New Hampshire, 
and from time to time he made more 
extensive tours in this country and in 
Canada. For our last Report he wrote, 
“ The even tenor of my life has brought 
me few events worthy of record, but it 
has brought to me peace of mind and a 
feeling of good will toward all man- 
kind.” During the last ten years his 
nearest relatives have urged Dr. Cross 
repeatedly to return to his native 
heath, so as to be near them. He never 
married, and was quite alone in New 
York, and the disabilities of age were 
coming upon him. But he was used to 
New York City and fond of it, and it 
was not until February of this year that 
he promised to make the move. In 
point of fact he arrived in Boston 
March 12, and went directly to the 
Peter Bent Brigham Hospital for treat- 
ment and care. He had trouble with 
arteries and heart, but no immediate 
danger was anticipated. However, he 
died suddenly two days after his arrival] 
there. His only surviving near relatives 
are two nieces and three nephews, 
children of his sister, Henrietta Brooks 
Cross Faxon (wife of William Faxon). 
They are Marion Faxon Otis (wife of 
Dr. Edward O. Otis), Mrs. A. S. Pease, 
of Urbana, IIl., and William, Wyman, 
and Brooks Faxon. 


1864 
Dr. W. L. Ricnarpson, See. 
225 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 
Charles Langley Howe died Dec. 11, 
1921, at Santa Monica, Cal. He was 
born in Lowell, Feb. 1i, 18438, the son 
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of Josiah Sanborn and Betsy Warner 
(Langley) Howe. He fitted for college 
at the Lowell High School. After 
graduation he went into business as a 
broker in Boston. Some three years 
later he moved to New York, where he 
remained for several years. For a few 
years he traveled extensively in the 
West. He returned to New York in 
October, 1887, where he was for a 
time connected with the subscription 
department of Time. For more than 
twenty-five years he was connected 
with the subscription department of 
the publishing house of Houghton 
Mifflin Company. His business neces- 
sitated his traveling in nearly all the 
States east of the Rocky Mountains 
and outside of New England. He re- 
sided in New York until Oct. 1, 1902, 
when he removed to Westfield, N.J., 
and later to Roselle Park, N.J. He was 
married July 11, 1893, in the rectory of 
Holy Name Church, New York City, 
by the late Rev. Fr. Gallignan, to 
Mary Eleanor Cogley, daughter of the 
late Peter Cogley and Ellen (Byrne) 
Cogley. Dimness of vision, amounting 
almost to blindness, prevented him 
from continuing his work and lately he 
went to California. 


1865 
Wiu1am Rorca, See. 
131 State St., Boston 

Herbert Baldwin Cushing was born 
in Boston Oct. 6, 1843, and died in 
Boston April 3, 1922. He began his 
education at the Chauncy Hall 
School. At the age of thirteen he went 
alone through the Mediterranean in 
the bark Torrent and since that time 
visited Europe on several occasions. 
He entered Harvard in 1861 with the 
Class of ’65, but left in 1863 on account 
of the condition of his eyes, which 
troubled him throughout his life. 
After leaving Harvard he entered the 
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Chauncy Hall School, first as instruc- 
tor, then as junior principal, where he 
remained until 1881, when he retired. 
He had as pupils many men who later 
became prominent, among them the 
late Governor Curtis Guild. He was an 
enthusiastic golfer and was at one time 
president of the Commonwealth Coun- 
try Club of Brighton; he had been a 
member of the Brae Burn Country 
Club since 1899. He was active in the 
Boston Whist Club and in the Old 
Boston Chess Club. He had been a 
member of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton since 1914. He was always very 
much interested in matters pertaining 
to the class of ’65 and was a constant 
attendant at all class dinn~’s and other 
functions. On Dec. 24, 1873, he mar- 
ried Henriette Josephine Viaux, who 
died June 10, 1912. His daughter, 
Constance Josephine, married July 9, 
1908, Earle Emerson Bessey, M.D., of 
Maine (Dartmouth Medical College 
1901). He died very quietly in his 
chair in his library on the afternoon of 
April 3, 1922. He is survived by his 
daughter and by two young grand- 
sons, Edward Cushing Bessey and 
Paul Morton Bessey, to whom he was 
devotedly attached. In 1881 he built 
the house at 170 Newbury Street, where 
he lived throughout his life. 


1866 
Cartes E. Stratton, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

William Payne Blake, the son of Ed- 
ward Blake and Mary Morton Dehon 
Blake, was born July 23, 1846, in Dor- 
chester. He was prepared for College at 
E. S. Dixwell’s School in Boston, and 
later at the Boston Public Latin School, 
whence he entered Harvard as a Fresh- 
man in 1862. In College he was faithful 
in his studies and in all other duties, 
and graduated No. 5 on the Rank List, 
with membership in the Phi Beta 
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Kappa and a part at Commencement, 
He gave much time to music, and was a 
devoted member of the Pierian Sodal- 
ity. After graduation he attended the 
Harvard Law School, which he left 
with the degree of LL.B. in 1868, After 
a year in a lawyer’s office, he was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Boston in Septem- 
ber, 1869, and at once entered into the 
practice of the law there with his father, 
the late Edward Blake, H.C. 1824, un- 
der the firm name of E. & W. P. Blake. 
After the death of his father, in 1873, he 
carried on practice alone in Boston for 
the rest of his life, being particularly 
engaged in the management of trust 
properties and estates. He was for 
many years treasurer of the Home for 
Aged Women, and treasurer of the 
Trustees of Donations to the Episcopal 
Church. His interest in and love for 
music were deep and abiding, and con- 
tributed much to the happiness of his 
life. He was a trustee of the Conserva- 
tory of Music. He was fond of the bi- 
cycle and continued to ride it long after 
it had ceased to be fashionable or popu- 
lar. He was an accomplished and en- 
thusiastic swimmer. He enjoyed much 
his membership in the Tavern and in 
the Somerset Clubs. III health caused 
his retirement from his profession and 
from his home a few years ago, but rest 
and intelligent care restored him and 
gave him several more happy years. 
After a pleasant trip to Europe last 
summer he was seized with a weakness 
of the heart while swimming in the surf 
at Nantasket. The trouble soon passed 
away, but only to return late in the fol- 
lowing winter. He died suddenly at his 
home in Boston March 6, 1922. He was 
an ever loyal member of the Episcopal 
Church and a vestryman of Trinity, 
and here gathered the friends of this 
faithful, courteous, kindly gentleman 
to pay their last tribute of respect and 
affection. 


1868 
A. D. Cuanoter, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

Albert Holmes Ammidown, born in 
Southbridge, Aug. 7, 1846, died at St. 
Augustine, Fla., Nov. 23, 1920. Roger 
Ammidown of Huguenot descent was 
the progenitor of the Ammidowns in 
America, and one of the first settlers of 
Naumkeag (Salem). He removed to 
Boston. His daughter Lydia’s birth, 
Feb. 22, 1643, is the first recorded in 
the first book of births and deaths in 
Boston. The line of descent is: Roger; 
Roger; Philip; Philip; Caleb; Luther; 
Luther; Luther Shumway. Ammidown 
was for two years at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. At Harvard he was a mem- 
ber of the Institute of 1770; of the 
Harvard Natural History Society; the 
Pi Eta Society; the Phi Beta Kappa 
Society, and the Zeta Psi Society. He 
received a detur in the Sophomore year; 
was given a disquisition, “ The Norman 
Conquest,” for the Junior Exhibition 
May 5, 1868, and for his Commence- 
ment part was given a dissertation on 
“The Coming Railroad Despotism.” 
He stood eighth in rank for the entire 
course with 83 per cent. In 1871 he re- 
ceived the degree of A.M. After one 
year at the Harvard Law School he 
went to New York City; was admitted 
to the bar in the autumn of 1869, and 
entered the law office of Townsend, 
Dyett & Goldsmith until December, 
1871, when he formed a Jaw partnership 
with his classmate Todhunter at 115 
Broadway, New York City. That part- 
nership was dissolved Sept. 11, 1875, 
and he continued to practice law alone 
at 206 Broadway for about thirty-three 
years. During the later years of his life 
he was a sufferer from rheumatism and 
an inmate of institutions at times for 
relief. Ammidown was unmarried. His 
residence was at Orange, N.J. — Moses 
Jones Wentworth, born in Sandwich, 
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N.H., May 9, 1848, died in Chicago, 
Ill., March 12, 1922. He was the son of 
Colonel Joseph and Sarah Payson 
(Jones) Wentworth. His father Joseph 
Wentworth held prominent positions in 
New Hampshire as did many of his an- 
tecedents, including a signer of the 
original Articles of Confederation; 
members of the New Hampshire Leg- 
islature; the Committee of Safety; 
Speaker of the Colonia] Legislature; 
President of the First Revolutionary 
Convention in that State; a Judge of 
the Superior Court; a Colonel of the 
Second N.H. Regiment; the ancestry 
being traced back to William Went- 
worth who emigrated to New England 
about 1636, and who is the ancestor 
of all the Wentworths in the United 
States whose origin has been traced. 
William was the twenty-first in descent 
from Reginald Wentworth, the Saxon 
living at the time of the Norman Con- 
quest in 1066, and whose name is writ- 
ten in Doomsday Book in Norman- 
French, as Rynold De Wynterwade, 
and described as the Lord of Went- 
worth in the Wapentake of Strafford in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire. Among 
these ancestors were several knights, 
the Earl of Strafford, and Richard 
Wentworth, who in 1338 was elected to 
the Bishopric of London, and in the 
same year was made Lord High Chan- 
cellor in the reign of Edward III. Went- 
worth’s mother was the daughter of 
Moses Jones, of Brookline, one of the 
most successful farmers in the State, 
who was descended from Solomon 
Jones, of Weston, who fought through 
the War of the Revolution. Wentworth 
graduated from Phillips Academy at 
Andover in 1868. With his elder 
brother Paul (Harvard 1868) he entered 
Harvard in 1864. He was a member of 
the Pi Eta Society. His rank in the 
senior year was 14 with 85 per cent. He 
was given a part, a disquisition, “The 
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Irish Question,” at the Junior Exhibi- 
tion May 5, 1868. His Commencement 
part was a thesis, “ Michael Servetus.” 
After graduation he went to Chicago, 
and in 1871 was given the degree of 
LL.B. from the Law Department of the 
Chicago University. For two years be- 
ginning in 1874 he was a member of the 
House of Representatives of Illinois. In 
1876 he was reélected to that Legisla- 
ture, and again in 1878 and in 1880. In 
1882 he was unanimously nominated for 
the next Legislature, but declined to 
serve longer. In 1888 he was named as 
the Democratic nominee for a Presi- 
dentia] Elector for the First District of 
Illinois, receiving a vote of 348,364. He 
became in 1891 a life member of the 
Board of Trustees of the Newberry 
Library of Chicago. He was a director 
of the Merchants’ Loan & Trust Com- 
pany Bank; of the State Bank of Chi- 
cago; and of the Metropolitan West 
Side R.R. Co. He was a member of the 
University Club of Chicago; president 
in 1890 and 1891 of the Harvard Club 
of Chicago; president of the Calumet 
Club of Chicago in 1889-90-91; a mem- 
ber of the Chicago Saddle & Cycle 
Club; a life member elected in 1885 of 
the New England Historic and Genea- 
logical Society of Boston; and a life 
member in 1897 of the Society of Co- 
lonial Wars for Illinois. In 1901 he be- 
came a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the Fourth Presbyterian Church 
of Chicago. He was vice-president of 
the James C. King Home for Old Men. 
The degree of A.M. was conferred upon 
him by Harvard in 1872, His occupa- 
tion was the care of estates. In 1888 
he was made sole trustee of the estate 
of his uncle, John Wentworth, giving an 
individual bond of $3,000,000 as execu- 
tor. He married Dec. 7, 1891, Lizzie 
Shaw Hunt, daughter of Charles Henry 
and Eleanora (Shaw) Hunt, of Chicago. 
His children are John Wentworth, 
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born Sept. 24, 1892 (Harvard, 1914); 
and Hunt Wentworth, born Oct. 24, 
1895 (Harvard, 1917). After an illness 
prolonged for seven years, his death was 
due to pneumonia. The following ap- 
preciative tribute to Wentworth is by 
Mr. Leroy A. Goddard, president of the 
State Bank of Chicago: 


In Memoriam. Just as the dawn broke, on Sun- 
day morning last {March 12, 1922}, the spirit of 


Moses J. Wentworth was released from earth and « 


entered upon the Sabbath of eternity. Mr. Went- 
worth was a director of the State Bank of Chicago, 
from January, 1895, to January, 1919, a period of 
twenty-four years. In business and civic life he was 
a leader looked up to, honored, esteemed. and one 
whose counsel could be rel‘ed upon. His advice was 
sought by many because he was always clear and 
impartial in his opinions, ever genial in manner and 
pure in purpose. It is difficult to give voice to words 
that fitly express the true worth of this distinguished 
citizen, his influence in the community, and the 
high estimation placed upon him by Chicago’s 
people. He commanded the most profound respect 
of the officers and associate directors of our bank 
because of his financial ability, his knowledge of 
sound banking, his stern, firmly grounded integrity, 
and his high standard of responsibility. The record 
of the various honors conferred upon him and the 
positions of trust to which he was called, in all of 
which he exemplified high ideals of clean, strong 
manhood, is too wide to mention here in detail. His 
fitness and qualifications were so well recognized 
that it was only by his non-consent that he was not 
drafted much more into stations of public leader- 
ship and of political prominence. Those of us who 
were privileged to enjoy his personal friendship feel 
grateful and give thanks for his example of enno- 
bling influence. 

— Otis Livingston Prescott, born in 
Calais, Maine, Oct. 5, 1846, died in 
Boston, March 25, 1922. He was the 
son of Joseph Newmarch and Sarah 
Jane (Bridges) Prescott. The Prescott 
family came to this country from Eng- 
land in 1640 and settled in Massachu- 
setts. The Bridges family was among 
the settlers of Maine, holding high 
office under the King. Among the 
members of the Prescott family who 
have had connection with Harvard 
College are Presidents Hoar (1672-75) 
and Willard (1700-07). Prescott re- 
moved to Newburyport in 1855. In 
College, as Prescott wrote, he made no 
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special effort for rank, but well under- 
stood the subjects of the courses. His 
per cent for the Senior year was 74. He 
was a member of the O.K. Society. As 
an athlete he rowed in three of the Col- 
lege Class races. After graduation he 
became a clerk in the Treasury Depart- 
ment at Washington, D.C., attending 
also the Columbian Law School, there 
graduating in June, 1870, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar of the District of 
Columbia that year. He practised law 
in Washington, and was connected with 
the Galveston, Harrisburg & San An- 
tonio Railway Co. After several years’ 
stay in Washington he returned to New 
England, having a residence on Deer 
Isle in the Merrimac River near New- 
buryport. He continued until his death 
as a trustee of estutes, and with an 
office in Boston. He was unmarried. 
His life was useful and respected, 
though retiring. Funeral services were 
at the Chapel of Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, and his interment was at New- 
buryport. — Thomas Smith Howland 
died in the Massachusetts General 
Hospital Aug. 8, 1921, of cancer of the 
throat. He was born in Dartmouth, 
Feb. 13, 1844. He was sent to the pub- 
lic school, and then to Bridgewater 
Normal School. On graduating from 
the latter, at the age of 18, he at once 
enlisted as a private in the 33d Massa- 
chusetts, and served in the field until 
the end of the war. Although he was 
in the thick of Chancellorsville, Get- 
tysburg, Wauhatchie, Lookout Moun- 
tain, engaged many times throughout 
Sherman’s campaign to Atlanta, and 
marched and fought from Atlanta to 
Savannah, and then north through the 
Carolinas, he was never wounded and 
was sick for only two weeks, of what he 
used to refer to as “ the undignified ail- 
ment of measles.” He was mustered 
out at the close of the war with the rank 
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of first lieutenant, and entered Harvard 
in the autumn of 1865. Graduating in 
three years, summa cum laude, from the 
Lawrence Scientific School, he went 
immediately into the service of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railway as 
a civil engineer. His headquarters being 
established at Burlington, Iowa, he 
came into close contact with Charles E. 
Perkins, then president of the road. He 
became, first, secretary to Mr. Perkins, 
then secretary of the company, and in 
1884 treasurer, with headquarters in 
Boston. Here, living first in Brookline 
and then in Cambridge, he remained 
until 1901, when he was transferred to 
Chicago. Six years later he was made a 
vice-president of the road, which office 
he filled until the time of his death. It 
will be seen that his connection with 
the Burlington extended over fifty-four 
years, a record unequaled by that of 
any other executive officer of any rail- 
road in the country. He married, in 
1871, Miss Elizabeth Harbach, of Bur- 
lington, who survives him. Four chil- 
dren survive him also: Abram How- 
land, 96; Mary Howland Linn, Rad- 
cliffe, ’99; Elizabeth Howland, and Ruth 
Howland DeWitt, Radcliffe, 08. Few 
railroad men in the country are more 
popular with their associates than was 
Mr. Howland. By the time of his death 
he had, by virtue not only of his length 
of service, but of the unusual charm of 
his disposition, almost the character of 
an institution. Never ill, until a year 
and a half before his death, never tired, 
never bored, his loss was a bitter per- 
sonal grief to every one of the many 
who had worked with and under him. 
An American business man of the best 
type, he never neglected a detail, never 
narrowed his interests, and never made 
an enemy. He is buried in the Quaker 
Cemetery near New Bedford, within a 
mile or two of the spot where he was 
horn, — J. W. L. 
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1871 
Avsert M. Barnes, Sec. 
719 Massachusetts Ave., Cambridge 

Francis Barrett Daniels died in 
April in Chicago, Ill. He was born in 
Grafton, Vt., Oct. 21, 1848, the son of 
Francis and Lucy (Barrett) Daniels, 
and was fitted for college at Phillips 
Academy, Andover. After graduation 
he entered Columbia Law School and 
was graduated in 1874, delivering the 
valedictory address. He practised law 
at Dubuque, Ia., until 1895, when he 
removed to Chicago and became assis- 
tant general counsel and subsequently 
counsel for the Pullman Palace Car 
Company. He was chosen presidential 
elector for Iowa in 1880. He married, 
June 19, 1878, Miss Harriet L. Sey- 
mour, who survives him, with two 
daughters, Mrs. Philip W. Moore and 
Mrs. Frank H. Elmore, 


1872 
A. L. Lincotn, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

Arthur Burgess’s present address is 
145 E. 30th Street, New York City. 
— A. W. Cobb has moved from his 
late residence, Guilford, Conn., to 
Cohasset, where he is living on Atlantic 
Avenue near the harbor.— W. C. 
French is now in South Pasadena, 
Cal.; address, P.O. Box 482. — E. W. 
Hutchins, who has been abroad the past 
four months, returned home the first of 
May. — W. C. Loring, as president of 
the Board of Trustees of the American 
School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
has recently had the honor and pleasure 
of acknowledging the offer to the 
School of the magnificent private li- 
brary and supplementary collections of 
Mr. Johannes Gennadius, Dean of the 
Diplomatic Service of the Kingdom of 
Greece, as a memorial to his father, 
Mr. George Gennadius. — The cele- 
bration of our fiftieth anniversary will 
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include a luncheon with Loring on 
June 20 at his home at Pride’s Cross- 
ing and a dinner the night before Com- 
mencement with Hutchins at his home 
on Beacon Street, Boston. The usual 
reception and lunch will be given at 
Phillips Brooks House on Commence- 
ment Day. 





1873 
Wiiu1am B. H. Dowsz, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
The annual dinner of the Class of 
1873 will take place at the University 
Club, 270 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 21, at 6.30 p.m. 


1874 
Dr. Cnartes M. Green, See. 
78 Marlborough St., Boston 

The Class will dine at the Union 
Club the evening before Commence- 
ment, and will meet as usual at 12 M. 
in Holworthy 4 on Commencement 
Day. — Since last Commencement the 
Class has suffered the loss of two sec- 
retaries: Charles S. Penhallow (see 
Grapvuates’ Macazine for December, 
1921), who presided over the annual 
meeting, died suddenly ten days later; 
his successor, Dr. Mason, lived to serve 
only a few months. — William Castein 
Mason (M.D. Harv. ’78) was born in 
Bangor, Maine, Sept. 1, 1852, the 
grandson of William Mason, Harvard 
1792, and the son of John Mason of the 
Class of 1822 (M.D. Harv. 1825) and 
Caroline Rogers (Fairfield) Mason. 
After serving in the Massachusetts 
General Hospital as a surgical house 
pupil Dr. Mason settled in his home 
city, and was a highly successful prac- 
titioner until he succumbed to an attack 
of angina pectoris Jan. 19, 1922. From 
1879 to 1881 he was city physician of 
Bangor, and since 1883 he served as 
acting assistant surgeon in the U.S. 
Marine Hospital in that city. He was 
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one of the founders of the Eastern 
Maine General Hospital in Bangor, in 
which he served as visiting surgeon from 
1892 to 1907, and since then as con- 
sulting surgeon. He also gave many 
years of service to the Eastern Maine 
Eye and Ear Infirmary and to the 
Home for Aged Women. He was a 
member of Penobscot County Medical 
Association, the Maine Medical Soci- 
ety, the American Academy of Medi- 
cine, and the Association of Military 
Surgeons of the United States; he 
was also a member, and since 1918 
vice-president, of the Bangor Histor- 
ical Society, of which his father was 
one of the founders in 1864. Dr. 
Mason was a member of the Harvard 
Union, the Harvard Memorial Society, 
the Harvard Club of Boston, and presi- 
dent of the Harvard Club of Bangor 
since its organization in 1891; he was 
also a mcmber of the Harvard Club of 
Maine and honorary vice-president of 
the New England Federation of Har- 
vard Clubs. He was much interested 
in Freemasonry, and had the distinction 
of active membership in the Supreme 
Council, thirty-third degree, Northern 
Masonic Jurisdiction; since 1905 he was 
Deputy of the Supreme Council for 
Maine. Dr. Mason was a most loyal 
Harvard man, and had the distinction 
of never having missed a Commence- 
ment or annual meeting of his Class 
since he left Cambridge in 1874: it 
was his pleasure always to provide a 
large Penobscot salmon for ’74’s 
Commencement luncheon in Holwor- 
thy 4. He made the finest extant col- 
lection of Harvard memorabilia outside 
of College archives. He may be said 
to have died in harness: two days be- 
fore his death he performed a long and 
difficult surgical operation, and in the 
evening attended a meeting of one of 
his medical societies, the paper, singu- 
larly enough, being on the disease to 
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which in a few hours he succumbed. 
He is survived by his wife and a son, 
William Norris Mason, A.B. 1910, 
M. Arch. 1915. — William Cary Sanger 
died in New York City, Dec. 6; 1921. 
He was born in Brooklyn, N.Y., May 
21, 1853, the son of Henry and Mary 
E. (Requa) Sanger. He studied in 
Cambridge for a year after taking his 
first degree in Arts, and received an 
A.M. in 1875. After a year of Euro- 
pean travel he entered the Columbia 
College Law School and took his 
LL.B. in 1878; he was admitted to the 
New York Bar the same year. For 
two years he was associated with the 
law office ¢f Evarts, Southmayd and 
Choate, and then established an office 
with Gherardi Davis, under the firm 
name of Sanger and Davis. He 
gradually relinquished the practice of 
the law, however, to devote himself to 
public life. He was a member of the 
Brooklyn Board of Education for a 
year, and served also as a director or 
trustee in several corporations and in- 
stitutions in Brooklyn and New York. 
He was a member of the New York 
Assembly for three years (1895-97), 
giving special attention to civil serv- 
ice and ballot reform, and to corrupt 
practices legislation. In the early 
eighties he became interested in mili- 
tary service: he was appointed quarter- 
master with the rank of major on 
General McLear’s staff, later inspector 
of the 18th Regiment, assistant chief 
of artillery, and lieutenant-colonel of 
the 203d Regiment of U.S. Volunteers 
during the Spanish-American War. 
After the war he was for a time assis- 
tant inspector-general of the N.Y. 
National Guard on the staff of General 
Roe, and finally retired with the rank of 
colonel. In 1900 he was sen’ abroad 
by the President of the United States 
to study and report on the organiza- 
tiow of the reserve and auxiliary forces 
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of Great Britain and the militia of 
Switzerland. In 1901-03 he was As- 
sistant Secretary of War under Roose- 
velt. In 1906 he was appointed chair- 
man of the United States Delegation 
to the International Conference in 
Geneva to revive the Treaty of 1864. 
The following year he was a member of 
the delegation to the International Red 
Cross Conference in London, and was 
appointed by Governor Hughes chair- 
man of the National Guard Commis- 
sion. He was a presidential elector 
from the State of New York in 1908, 
and a member of the New York State 
Lunacy and Hospita) Commissions 
from 1910 to 1913. During the winter 
of 1916-17 Sanger was chairman of 
the Committee of the Harvard Club of 
New York City to raise funds to fur- 
nish and equip an ambulance for the 
American Ambulance Field Service 
in France: through the efforts of this 
Committee two ambulances were 
equipped and sent to France. During 
the World War he was in Washington 
as associate manager, and later as 
manager, of the Potomac Division of 
the American Red Cross, in charge of 
military relief work. Sanger was a 
member of the Huguenot Society and 
of the Sons of the Revolution: governor 
of the N.Y. State Society of Colonial 
Wars, chancellor, N.Y. Chapter of the 
Colonial Order of the Acorn, governor- 
general of the Order of Founders and 
Patriots of America: president of the 
Oneida Historical Society; he belonged 
to the leading clubs of Washington, 
New York, and Brooklyn. He was a 
Freemason, and a member of Sanger 
Lodge, A.F. and A.M. In 1902 Hamil- 
ton College conferred on him the de- 
gree of LL.D., and he served as a trus- 
tee of that institution. His home was in 
Sangerfield, Oneida County, N.Y., al- 
though he often spent his winters in 
Washington: Feb. 25, 1892, he mar- 
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ried Mary Ethel Cleveland Dodge, who, 
with two sons and two daughters, sur- 
vives him: the elder son, William Cary 
Sanger, Jr., is of the Harvard Class of 
1916. — William Pearson Warner died 
at his home in Jamaica Plain, Feb. 5, 
1922. He was the son of Caleb Henry 
and Elizabeth (Bangs) Warner, and 
was born in Cambridge, Dec. 18, 1852. 
After graduation he was for a few years 
engaged in various businesses; but in 
1881 he associated himself with Peters 
& Parkinson, later Parkinson & Burr, 
stock and bond brokers in Boston; 
Jan. 1, 1897, he became a member of 
the firm; Oct. 28, 1885, he married 
Hetty Rogers Goodwin, sister of his 
Harvard classmate, Wendell Goodwin; 
she died in 1908. Their only son, 
Goodwin Warner, A.B. Harvard, 1909, 
died in service in France in 1918 in the 
World War. Three daughters survive 
—one the wife of Francis Austin 
Harding, A.B. Harvard, 1909, son of 
Warner’s classmate, H. L. Harding. 
— Edward Higginson was born in 
Jamaica Plain, Boston, Dec. 5, 1853, 
the son of Stephen and Agnes Gordon 
(Cochran) Higginson. On Feb. 11 he 
sailed from New York for the Mediter- 
ranean, intending to rest and travel for 
an undetermined time: he died at sea 
in the night of Feb. 20-21, 1922: his 
body will be sent home from Lisbon, 
Portugal, for burial at Erie, Pa. For 
a year after graduation he taught in 
Deerfield, where he had spent much 
of his early life, and then entered the 
Law School of Cincinnati College, 
whence he received his LL.B. in 1876. 
After admission to the Cincinnati Bar 
the same year he practised law in that 
city for two years, and then taught 
for a time in Derby Academy, Hing- 
ham. In 1882 he was admitted to the 
Massachusetts Bar and settled in Fall 
River, where he passed his active pro- 
fessional life of forty years. He was 
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associated successively with his class- 
mate Henry A. Clark, Judge Hugo A. 
Dubuque, John W. Cummings, and 
Thomas D. Sullivan. He was a mem- 
ber of the Common Council of Fall 
River in 1884-85, city solicitor in 
1889-92, sinking fund commissioner, 
and secretary for three years of the 
Board of Civil Service Examiners. 
He was also for a time secretary of the 
Republican City Committee, and was 
a frequent delegate to party conven- 
tions. He was a charter member and 
sometime president of the Harvard 
Club of Fall River, member of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, of the Fall 
River Bar Association, and of the 
Quequechan Club. Sept. 25, 1884, he 
married Katherine Strong, of Erie, 
Pa., who died in 1921: their two daugh- 
ters died in 1892 and 1913 respectively. 
He is survived by a sister, a nephew, 
and a brother, Rear Admiral Francis 
John Higginson, U.S. Naval Academy, 
1861, who served with distinction 
through the Civil War and the War 
with Spain, retiring in 1905. — George 
Frank Merrill died in Portland, Maine, 
March 21, 1922. He was born in Cor- 
inth, Maine, Feb. 3, 1849, the son of 
Nathan Libby and Elizabeth (Wiggin) 
Merrill. He left College in the spring of 
Junior year and entered the medical 
school of Bowdoin College, receiving 
his M.D. in 1876. After a brief resi- 
dence in Hartland and in Cambridge, 
Maine, he settled in Kennebunkport, 
Maine, where he was in the active prac- 
tice of medicine for a generation. He 
was beloved and trusted alike by the 
permanent residents and by a large 
summer colony. June 10, 1876, he 
married Vesta A. Towle. He is sur- 
vived by two daughters, a son, Charles 
Henry Merrill (A.B. Dartmouth,) 
1901, M.D. Harvard, 1905, and by 
three grandchildren. — Ethelbert Smith 
Mills, son of Ethelbert Smith and 
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Ellen (Low) Mills, was born in Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., Jan. 29, 1858, and died in 
Philadelphia, April 11, 1922. After 
graduation he was engaged for two 
years in private tutoring; he then 
studied law, and was admitted to the 
New York Bar in 1879. By reason of 
ill health he had been unable for many 
years to practise his profession. He 
is survived by a brother, 4 bbot Low 
Mills, Harvard A.B. ’81, who served 
as Overseer 1910-16. — William Fitz- 
hale Abbot died at his home in Wor- 
cester, April 21, 1922. He was born 
April 27, 1853, at 4 Temple Place, 
Boston, the son of Joseph Hale Abbot 
(Bowdoin 1822) and Fanny Elling- 
wood Larcom. He was eighth in de- 
scent from George Abbot, from England 
in 1640, a settler in Andover in 1643. 
He fitted for college in the Cambridge 
High School, took high rank in his 
college work, and won membership in 
the Phi Beta Kappa. For two years 
after graduation he taught in Noble & 
Greenough’s School in Boston, and the 
three following years were spent in 
Indianapolis with his classmate Sewall 
in their newly founded Classical School 
for Boys. In 1880 he was called to the 
classical department of the Worcester 
High School: ten years later he was 
made the head of the department, and 
here he taught the Greek and Latin 
classics the remainder of his life —a 
period of over forty years. He was a 
member of the American Philological 
Association, the Sons of the American 
Revolution, the N. E. Historic-Genea- 
logical Society, the Society of Antiquity, 
the Twentieth Century, the Economic, 
the Bohemian, and the Harvard clubs, 
of Worcester, and was president of the 
New England Classical Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Dec. 28, 1882, he married 
Caroline Ward Sewall, the sister of his 
classmate. He is survived by his wife, a 
daughter Miriam (A.B. Vassar, 1912), 
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three sons, the eldest, Edmund Quincy, 
(A.B. Harvard, 1906), the youngest, 
Theodore Sewall (A.B. Harvard, 1920), 
and by two brothers, — Henry Larcom 
Abbot, West Point 1854 (LL.D. Har- 
vard, 1886), who served in the Engineer 
Corps, U.S. Army, throughout the Civil 
War and retired as brigadier-general in 
1904, and Edwin Hale Abbot, of the 
Class of ’55. His youngest brother, 
Edward Stanley Abbot, was mortally 
wounded at Gettysburg. 


1875 


Warren A. Reep, See, 
Brockton 

A marble tablet in memory of 
Reub2n Kidner was dedicated in Trin- 
ity Church, Boston, on April 30, 
Bishop Lawrence and Rev. Dr. Mann 
taking part ir the service. It is pro- 
posed to endow a free bed in Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital in his mem- 
ory and a committee has been ap- 
pointed to collect the necessary sum. 
— D. W. Ross has recently given to the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, in con- 
tinuance of earlier gifts, a valuable col- 
lection of Oriental and South American 
objects. — H. S. Van Duzer lately 
sold at auction in New York his large 
Thackeray collection. 

1876 
E. H. Haroine, See. 
6 Beacon St., Boston 

Herpert Green died suddenly at his 
home in Brooklyn, N.Y., March 5, 
1922. Son of Samuel W. and Cornelia 
W. Green, he was born at Brooklyn, 
May 17, 1853; prepared for college at 
Phillips Exeter Academy. He studied 
law at the Harvard Law School, and 
graduated in 1878. He was admitted 
to the bar in Brooklyn in the fall of 
1897, and practised law in New York 
City. In 1902 he was made a US. 
Commissioner for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York. He was married, 
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July 29, 1909, to Leila M. Sacia, who 
survives him. 


1877 
Dr. Garpner W. ALLEN, See. 
374 Commonwealth Ave., Boston 

The Class will celebrate the 45th 
anniversary of graduation by a dinner 
at Parker’s on the evening before 
Commencement. — At a meeting of 
the Class held in Boston, Feb. 23, 1922, 
G. W. Allen was elected Secretary. — 
The following Reception Committee 
will represent the Class at the 24th 
Annual Meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs, to be held in Boston 
and Cambridge, June 16 and 17: 
John Lowell, M. L. Cate, Arthur Per- 
rin, M. L. Crosby, and the Secretary. 
—H. R.! Bailey, LL.B. 78, has been 
elected a vice-president and a member 
of the executive council of the Inter- 
national Law Association and has also 
been elected president of the American 
Branch of that Association, which has 
recently been organized. — John du 
Fais is a member of the Committee of 
the Associated Harvard Clubs on War 
Memorial and the Future Physical 
Development of the University. — 
James Wells Goodwin, son of James 
M. and Martha Ann (Currier) Good- 
win, born in Haverhill, Oct. 1, 1855, 
was drowned in the Merrimac River, at 
Haverhill, Dec. 12, 1921. Goodwin 
fitted for college at the Haverhill High 
School and entered the Freshman class 
at Harvard in 1878. He was a good 
scholar, a member of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, and had a Commencement Part 
at graduation. He entered the Harvard 
Law School in October, 1877, and left 
in January, 1880, without graduating. 
He was admitted to the Essex Bar in 
June, 1880, and soon afterwards went 
to St. Paul, Minn., where he worked as 
clerk in a law office. In 1881 he edited 
the Federal Reporter. In the spring of 
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1882 he returned to Haverhill and en- 
tered the employ of a leather firm. 
In February, 1887, he gave up business 
and returned to the law. He practised 
in Haverhill until within recent years. 
He never married.— John Baker 
Keys, son of Samuel Barr and Julia 
(Baker) Keys, was born at Cincinnati, 
Ohio, Dec. 16, 1854, and died of cancer 
at Brighton, April 27, 1922. He fitted 
for college at the school of Dr. M. E. 
Soule, of Cincinnati, and entered Har- 
vard in 1873. In college Keys dis- 
tinguished himself in athletics, especial- 
ly football, playing in at least eight 
intercollegiate games on the University 
team. In track events he competed in 
running and jumping. Since gradua- 
tion Keys has lived, until within a few 
years, at Cincinnati. During the earlier 
years he was engaged in the book pub- 
lishing business, Leing at one time 
president of the Ohio Valley Co., pub- 
lishers. Afterwards he became agent of 
the John Baker Estate. During the 
last three or four years Keys has lived 
in or near Boston, and on July 11, 1919, 
was married to Miss Florence E. Gir- 
ardin, of Dorchester. — George Augus- 
tus Sawyer, son of Jabez Augustus and 
Sarah Caroline (Worcester) Sawyer, 
was born at Roxbury, May 25, 1857, 
and died at Cambridge, after a surgical 
operation, Jan. 14, 1922. Educated in 
Cambridge it was very logical that he 
should follow the footsteps of his father 
and choose that branch of the law con- 
nected with examination of titles and 
conveyancing of real estate, and thus, 
naturally, that after four years in the 
Cambridge High School and his gradu- 
ation from Harvard College with the 
Class of 1877, he should enter the office 
of the Hon. Benjamin Dean, attorney 
at law, and complete his preparation 
for admission to the bar at the Boston 
University Law School. He passed the 
examinations with honor in October, 
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1885. During this time he took con- 
siderable interest in civic affairs and 
was a member of the Common Council 
of the City of Cambridge for the year 
1884. Associating himself with his 
classmate, John F. Tyler, he took 
offices at 5 Tremont Street near his 
old baseball friend of the “Beacons,” 
Francis C. Welch, and confined his at- 
tention more exclusively to convey- 
ancing, practising in these offices till 
1897, when he and Tyler moved to the 
Tremont Building and occupied with 
his friend Welch a bright and airy suite 
of rooms in the top of the building. 
Here he remained till long after the 
death of both his intimate friends and 
associates, when he entered the firm of 
Rackemann and Brewster, with offices 
in the Ames Building; he continued as 
their partner up to the day of his death. 
His conscientious attention to the in- 
tricacies of real estate transactions 
early established his reputation among 
large investors — institutions as well 
as individuals — till he stood at the 
head of his profession: his wide knowl- 
edge of the !aw relating to real prop- 
erty, coupled with a_ kindly tact, 
made him an almost invaluable factor 
in nearly every operation which in- 
volved large sums of money. On 
June 18, 1884, he was married to Miss 
Florence Emeline Ellis, of Cambridge, 
who survives him. During his earlier 
years, both in and after his College and 
Law School days, he was a devoted and 
successful baseball player, having been 
a team-mate with many of the best- 
known men of his time — Frank Welch, 
Jim Tyng, Harold Ernst, Fred Thayer, 
and others of high standing as ama- 
teurs, and this interest continued, with 
decreasing activity as his age increased. 
For nearly twenty years he followed 
golf with a mature enthusiasm, playing 
on many of the celebrated courses in 
Evrope as well as America, becoming a 
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member of several golf clubs in or near 
Boston: he also belonged to the Har- 
vard Club of Boston, the Harvard Club 
of New York, the Algonquin Club of 
Boston, and the Massachusetts Auto- 
mobile Association. For additional re- 
laxation — his golf was almost a con- 
stant quantity, winter as well as sum- 
mer — he traveled in this country and 
made frequent trips to Europe where 
he was a welcome guest at some of 
the famous links. By his death all 
who knew him have lost a faithful 
friend, an honorable gentleman, and 
the community has lost a loyal citi- 
zen.—M. L. Cate. 


1879 
SamveEt C. Bennett, Sec. 
10 Tremont St., Boston 

The Class will dine at the University 
Club, 270 Beacon Street, Boston, on 
Wednesday, June 21. Holworthy 18 
will be open as usual for the Class on 

Commencement Day. 


1880 
Joun Woopsory, See, 
14 Beacon St., Boston 

Hugh Lennox Bond was born at 
Baltimore, Md., Dec. 23, 1858, the 
son of Judge Hugh Lennox and Annie 
Gifford (Penniman) Bond. He pre- 
pared for College at Phillips Exeter 
Academy. After graduation he studied 
law in the office of John K. Cowen and 
E. J. D. Cross in Baltimore and was ad- 
mitted to the bar in September, 1882. 
Soon after this he entered the law de- 
partment of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad Company with which cor- 
poration he was connected for the re- 
mainder of his life, first as assistant 
attorney, then as general attorney, 
and later as general counsel. He was 
also a director and vice-president of the 
company. In 1884 he was married to 
Jessie Van Rensselaer Beale, the sister 
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of a classmate, and she and his five 
daughters and several grandchildren 
survive him. Bond had been ill with a 
heart trouble for the past year, though 
he retained his mental activity and 
attended to his professional duties to 
the end. He had always made. his 
home in Baltimore where he died 
suddenly on April 12, 1922. — Richard 
Middlecott Saltonstall died suddenly 
April 17, 1922, at the Corey Hill Hos- 
pital in Brookline, where he was ap- 
parently recovering from an operation. 
He was born Oct. 29, 1859, at Chestnut 
Hill in Newton. His father, Leverett 
Saltonstall, was a lineal descendant of 
Sir Richard Saltonstall who was asso- 
ciated with John Winthrop in the trans- 
fer of the charter of the Massachusetts 
Bay Company from England to Amer- 
ica and accompanied Winthrop in the 
voyage of the drbella which brought 
the Governor and his assistants to 
Salem in 1630. His mother, Rose 
Smith Lee, was the daughter of John C. 
Lee, the founder of the firm of Lee, 
Higginson & Co., the well-known bank- 
ing house. He was thus connected with 
two distinguished Massachusetts fam- 
ilies. As a boy he attended the Little 
School in Newton and at the age of ten 
entered the school of Mr. G. W. C. 
Noble in Boston, later known as Noble 
& Greenough’s, where he prepared for 
college. He was always very loyal to 
“Noble’s” and was active in the later 
incorporation and recent plans for re- 
organization of the School. He was 
admitted to Harvard with the Class of 
1880 in June, 1876, before he had 
reached his seventeenth birthday, thus 
becoming one of the youngest members 
of the Class. At the beginning of his 
Sophomore year he was stricken with 
diphtheria and was unable to return to 
College until the beginning of the 
Junior year, and even then he was still 
suffering from weakness of the eyes. 
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Determined to graduate with his Class, 
he abandoned his cherished plan of 
studying the languages and elected 
courses in which by being read to he 
could do much of his preparatory work 
without injury to his eyesight. In spite 
of these drawbacks, taking courses 
amounting to twenty hours a week in- 
stead of the usual fourteen, he suc- 
ceeded in his purpose, graduating with 
the Class in June of 1880 with honor- 
able mention in the subject of Natural 
History. In College he was a member 
of the Institute of 1770, D.K.E., and 
Hasty Pudding Club. He was also a 
member of the Porcellian Club of which 
his father and grandfather had been 
members in their college days. It is 
interesting to note that Richard was 
the seventh, and his sons the eighth, 
generation in lineal descent from Na- 
thaniel Saltonstall (1659) to be en- 
rolled as graduates of Harvard Univer- 
sity, probably a unique college record. 
After graduation he spent two years at 
the Harvard Law School and then en- 
tered the office of William Caleb Lor- 
ing, later a Justice of the Supreme 
Judicial Court of Massachusetts. He 
was admitted to the bar in January, 
1884, and soon thereafter became con- 
nected with the law department of 
the New York and New England Rail- 
road at Boston. He was general solici- 
tor for this corporation from 1887 to 
1890, and then entered upon private 
practice. In November, 1898, he be- 
came a member of the firm of Gaston, 
Snow & Saltonstall, now known as 
Gaston, Snow, Saltonstall & Hunt, 
several younger men having been ad- 
mitted to the firm since its organiza- 
tion. For thirty-eight years Saltonstall 
was an active and influential mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts Bar, contrib- 
uting his full share to the success and 
reputation of his firm. As was natural 
he became a director in many corpora- 
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tions and a trustee of large estates. 
His heart was in his work and he sac- 
rificed his pleasure and probably to 
some extent his health in the con- 
scientious performance of his duties 
to his clients. He also gave freely of his 
time and means to works of charity and 
social improvement. During the World 
War, while his sons and a daughter 
were in the service, he and his wife 
were active in the work of the Red 
Cross and he was especially concerned 
with organizations for the care of 
soldiers and sailors when off duty. His 
children returned safely from service, 
but in the spring of 1919 his daughter 
Nora, who had been awarded the 
Croix de Guerre for her work with a 
Field Hospital Unit in France, died of 
typhoid fever while traveling in Cali- 
fornia. Her loss was a terrible blow to 
this united family. Saltonstall made a 
few trips to Europe and the West, and 
spent a part of many summers at North 
Haven, Maine, but on the whole stuck 
closely to his work, his great pleasure 
being his family life at Chestnut Hill 
and at his farm at Sherborn from which 
he derived great satisfaction. He was 
deeply interested in horticulture and 
arboriculture and had been president 
of the Massachusetts Horticultural So- 
ciety and a trustee of the Massachu- 
setts Society for the Promoting of 
Agriculture. Saltonstall’s relation to 
his classmates since graduation had 
been peculiarly intimate. In 1890 he 
was added to the Class Committee, be- 
cause at that time there was no member 
of the committee living near Cambridge 
and the Class Secretary had also 
changed his residence to another State. 
For a number of years he made all the 
arrangements for Class reunions and 
did much to hold the Class together. 
He always felt great interest in the 
Class and his classmates and was a 
tower of strength in all Class under- 
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takings. He had the regard and affec- 
tions of his classmates to an unusual 
degree. His strong personality, hearti- 
ness of manner, directness of thought 
and action, lively sense of humor, and 
noble but modest sense of responsi- 
bility were qualities for which he will be 
remembered. 


1882 
Henry W. Cunnincuam, See. 
$51 Marlborough St., Boston 

The Class will celebrate its fortieth 
anniversary this year by a lunch at a 
country club, by a theatrical perform- 
ance given by members of the Class, 
ang finally by a dinner at the Algonquin 
Club in Boston. — H. G. Leavitt, after 
many years of active work as a raiser of 
sugar beets and a developer of irriga- 
tion projects in western Nebraska and 
adjacent States, making his home in 
Omaha, has gone into the insurance 
business at 80 Maiden Lane, New York 
City. His daughter graduated at Rad- 
cliffe in 1920 and his eldest and second 
sons are now at Harvard. — Charles 
Swift Knowles died Feb. 22, 1922, at 
his winter home, 63 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, after a few years of failing 
health during which he had to relax 
gradually from his work and finally 
give it up. He was born at Yarmouth 
on Cape Cod Feb. 8, 1859, and spent 
most of his boyhood there, but fitted 
for College at the Cambridge High 
School. He was an excellent scholar, 
popular with his friends, and took a 
keen interest in baseball, playing on the 
Freshman and Varsity nines, usually as 
pitcher. After graduation he taught 
school on the Cape for a time, and then 
studied law at the Boston University 
Law School, where he received the de- 
gree of LL.B. in 1886, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar. He was a member of 
the law firm of Dickson & Knowles and 
carried on an active practice, going into 
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court sometimes nearly every day dur- 
ing a session. He married in 1890 Miss 
Kate Sears, but had no children. He 
lived in summer in an attractive, old- 
fashioned house on the main street in 
Yarmouthport where his wife and he 
welcomed their friends with open- 
handed hospitality. He did much for 
the benefit of the neighborhood, and 
some twenty years ago he organized the 
Village Improvement Society, one of 
the first on the Cape, and he gave much 
time to the affairs of the local Golf 
Club. He was brought up in the Yar- 
mouth New Jerusalem Church of which 
he was a supporter all his life. — Dr. 
James Woods Babcock died quite sud- 
denly at his home in Columbia, S.C., 
March 3, 1922. His father was a physi- 
cian at Chester, §.C., where our class- 
mate was born Aug. 11, 1856, some five 
years before the outbreak of the Civil 
War. He fitted for College at Phillips 
Academy, Exeter, N.H. Though mod- 
est and retiring, his courteous manner 
and his steadfast and upright character 
made a deep impression upon his class- 
mates, even in those youthful days, so 
much so that all sections of the Class 
gladly united to make him third marshal 
at graduation. He was a member of 
the Hasty Pudding Club, pulled on 
our famous Class crew that won the 
races in our Junior and Senior years, 
and graduated cum laude with honor- 
able mention in natural history. He 
studied at the Harvard Medical School 
where he received his M.D. in 1886, and 
deciding to specialize in mental dis- 
eases, he served for a few months in 
1883 with Dr. H. B. Howard, ’81, at the 
Tewksbury Almshouse. In January, 
1885, he was appointed medical interne 
and in the following December assistant 
physician at the McLean Asylum for 
the Insane, then located at Somerville. 
Here he remained till Aug. 1, 1891, 
when he was appointed by Gov. Till- 


man physician and superintendent of 
the South Carolina Hospital for the In- 
sane at Columbia, a position he filled 
with credit for many years. A few 
years ago he established the Waverly 
Sanitarium, a private institution for 
similar work, at Columbia. He was one 
of the foremost physicians in the South 
and one of the first to identify pellagra 
and write a treatise on the disease and 
its possible remedies. Besides achiev- 
ing such a reputation in medical work 
he was at al] times a public-spirited 
citizen, serving on the Columbia Board 
of Health, and as chairman of the city’s 
Sewerage Commission and its Commis- 
sion on Water and Waterworks. He 
wrote several monographs on medical 
subjects and was a member of sundry 
medical societies. He had a hobby for 
old furniture and an interest in local 
history, and in 1907 was a member of 
the commission to erect a monument to 
General Thomas Sumter, of Revolu- 
tionary fame. At the centennial cele- 
bration of South Carolina College in 
1905 he received the honorary degree of 
LL.D., and the press characterized him 
as follows: “Dr. J. W. Babcock is a scl- 
entist, and in conferring the degree 
upon him, the college honors itself. 
South Carolina has produced no more 
useful citizen before the war or since. 
His work at the State Hospital for the 
Insane is of such an order as to call for 
the highest eulogiums from all quarters, 
and he has done unselfish and unre- 
munerated work for the city of Colum- 
bia ever since he became a citizen of the 
community. The entire State is his 
debtor. No man more truly deserves 
the honor than Dr. Babcock.”” He was 
married at Lincolnton, N.C., in 1892, 
to Miss Katharine Guion, who with 
three daughters survives him. Few 
Harvard men in the South have at- 
tained greater distinction or done more 
useful work. 
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1883 
Freperick Nicuots, See. 
2 Joy St., Boston 

George William Beals died at Bos- 
ton, March 14, 1922, having suffered 
from a gradual nervous breakdown 
covering a period of five or six years. 
The son of John Whitney and Virginia 
(Simmons) Beals, he was born at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 22, 1862, and prepared for 
College at the private school of J. P. 
Hopkinson, ’61, entering Harvard in 
June, 1879. Full of life, energy and 
animation, with a sunny disposition 
and a cheery and expansive greeting 
for all he met, Beals was a well-known 
and affectionately remembered com- 
rade of our undergraduate days. He 
was a member of the Class football 
eleven, a tennis enthusiast, and a par- 
ticipant in field and track events; and 
on the social side, he belonged to the 
D.K.E., Institute of 1770, and Hasty 
Pudding Club. In the fall of 1883 he 
entered the employ of the Craighead 
& Kintz Manufacturing Co., a concern 
newly organized for the manufacture of 
German and French metal goods in this 
country, and remained with this firm 
until its dissolution in 1898, having his 
headquarters at Ballardvale and trav- 
eling the greater part of his time as 
New England agent for the company. 
During the next two years he repre- 
sented other firms in the same business, 
in Philadelphia and elsewhere, and 
then established himself at 151 Con- 
gress St., Boston, as a manufacturers’ 
agent. Removed in 1907 to 41 Pearl 
St., where he represented the Quaker 
City Glass Co., the Goodwin & Kintz 
Manufacturing Co., and similar con- 
cerns, until his breakdown in health 
about ten years later. Beals’s chief 
interest throughout life, his most ab- 
sorbing and fruitful pleasure, was cen- 
tred in athletics, especially sports for 
for the young; and, as the enthusiastic 
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and efficient secretary of the Boston 
Athletic Association, which office he 
held for twenty-four years, he was very 
active in encouraging athletic interest 
in the preparatory schools, and con- 
ducted many interscholastic competi- 
tions. He was married, Oct. 10, 1896, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., to Emily Ewing 
Borie, who survives him with two sons, 
Lawrence Borie and Beauveau Borie. 
— A. C. Burrage, president of the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, ar- 
ranged, for the week beginning May 4, 
a public exhibition at Horticultural 
Hall, Boston, of all native New England 
flowers and ferns of all seasons, in full 
bloom — the first display of its kind 
in the United States. It is his purpose 
to arouse public interest in the pre- 
servation and perpetuation of these 
native species, many of which are now 
nearly extinct, and there were lectures 
on the care and planting of the speci- 
mens. — E. K. Butler has been long a 
collector of first editions and a student 
of bibliography; and on April 10 a 
portion of his library, including some 
of the rarest editions of nineteenth- 
century authors, was sold in New York. 
The collection, according to the Boston 
Transcript, was not a large one, but 
the books offered were exceedingly 
choice and rare; and the catalogue, en- 
riched with bibliographical notes by 
Butler and many facsimiles, was a fine 
piece of work. Swinburne and Tenny- 
son were two authors to whom he paid 
particular attention, and under these 
names were found some of the rarest 
items to appear in the auction room for 
years. —L. A. Coolidge prepared his 
“Life of Ulysses S. Grant” for the 
American Statesmen Series, five years 
ago. A centenary edition has been pub- 
lished by Houghton Mifflin Co., with 
an introduction by Major-General 
Harbord, Chief of Staff of the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Forces, who says: 
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‘With a fine sense of relative values, he 
has produced a model biography, com- 
pact, concise, and well-balanced, com- 
plete in its treatment and charming 
in its style.... No patriot can read 
this volume without pride; no profes- 
sional soldier without profit.” — The 
fourth of the series of quinquennial 
dinners, to which the New York mem- 
bers of ’83 have invited the Class, since 
1906, was held, after a six years’ inter- 
val, on Feb. 25, in the beautiful apart- 
ments of C. P. Perin, at 640 Park 
Avenue, where the rare carvings, 
curios, and precious stuffs of India 
reproduced the atmosphere in which 
their owner has spent so much of these 
later years. Other interior decorations, 
prepared by our hospitable hosts, re- 
vived an atmosphere more recent, but 
almost as dead. With Perin presiding, 
and the Rev. P. S. Grant as toast- 
master, forty-six men sat down to 
dinner at 7.30 p.M., and did not rise 
until some time Sunday morning. 
Bachelder, Codman, S. Coolidge, Earle, 
Lilienthal, and Sullivan were on hand, 
and the old songs were enthusiastically 
given. W. H. Page indulged in per- 
sonal reminiscences of the past forty 
years — the battles, sieges, fortunes 
that he had passed — and read letters 
from the absent members. Prof. E. E. 
Hale discussed the elective system, 
army tests, illiteracy, and grades of 
intelligence. Dr. S. H. Knight, who is 
the enthusiastic secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of Michigan, told of the work 
of Harvard men in Detroit, and of the 
Harvard scholarships founded there. 
J. R. Coolidge praised New York as 
the home of the best that the nation 
produces in architecture and engineer- 
ing, to say nothing of art, literature, 
and music. Dr. Howard Lilienthal 
spoke of his service in 1918, in France, 
where he worked in a hospital contain- 
ing 1500 beds, filled night and day with 


the most uncomplaining and patriotic 
patients, Prof. H. L. Smyth discussed 
the changes at. Harvard since 1894. 
Morris Earle talked about his work 
in Philadelphia, where, as manager of a 
Home for Children, the third of his 
generation, he deals hopefully with 
1300 inmates. W. D. Sullivan dis- 
coursed upon commercialized athletics 
and professional coaches. Horace Bin- 
ney expressed very charmingly the feel- 
ings of the Boston men and expounded 
his philosophy of happiness. Other 
members, heard from in two-minute 
speeches, were Prof. J. H. Wigmore, 
C. P. Curtis, Dr. P. J. Eaton, and 
Palmer Coolidge. 


1884 
T. K. Cummins, See. 
70 State St., Boston 

Harfley Frederick Atwood died 
March 11, 1922. He was born in Chel- 
sea, Dec. 19, 1861, the son of Rufus K. 
and Mary A. (Oliver) Atwood. He at- 
tended tke English High School and 
the Boston Latin School, entering 
College from the latter. After gradu- 
ating he studied law in the Boston 
University Law School and was ad- 
mitted to the Suffolk County Bar 
July 18, 1888. He was associated for a 
time thereafter with the firm of Hyde, 
Dickinson and Howe until he left to 
engage in practice by himself. His life 
was passed in Boston, with occasional 
journeys in different parts of the 
United States and in Europe. Outside 
of his profession his interest was cen- 
tered particularly in literary and ar- 
tistic matters; of outdoor occupations 
his favorite one was riding on horse- 
back. For over twenty years he had 
acted as counsel for the Boston Safe 
Deposit and Trust Co., for the last two 
years of his life serving also as one of 
the board of directors of that company. 
He was an active member of the Pru- 
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dential Committee of the Harvard 
Congregational Church in Brookline, 
and was a member of the University, 
Harvard, Boston Art, and Congrega- 
tional Clubs of Boston. He was un- 
mzrried and for many years had made 
his home at 1051 Beacon Street, 
Brookline, with his sister, Miss Ella 
C. Atwood, who, with a brother, David 
FE. Atwood, survives him. — R. A. F. 
Penrose, Jr., as president of the Soci- 
ety of Economic Geologists, made the 
opening address at the joint meeting 
of that Society and the Geological So- 
ciety of America at Amherst College, 
Dec. 28, 1921, and the address has been 
reprinted from Economic Geology for 
distribution. 


1885 


Henry M. Wiittams, Sec. 
10 State St., Boston 

Gen. W. S. Thayer, M.D., of Bal- 
timore, led the ballot in nomination for 
Board of Overseers. — F. S. Billings is 
being pushed as a candidate for lieu- 
tenant-governor of Vermont in the 
campaign next fall. — M. J. Stone re- 
cently addressed the Ruskin Club of 
Boston on John Ruskin and Charles 
Dickens. — A. S. Johnson has rounded 
out thirty-five years of service with 
the Boston Y.M.C.A., during twenty- 
five years of which he has been its 
president. — President V. C. Alder- 
son, of the Colorado School of Mines, 
has prepared a bibliography on the 
subject of oil shale as the coming 
source of supply for gasolene and oil, 
with a résumé of his subject through 
1921. — E. I. Smith has the leading 
article in the March Harvard Law 
Review entitled “ Margin Stocks.” — 
W. J. Hopkins has published a new 
book entitled “She Blows! And 
Sparm at That!” publishers, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. —F. L. Van Cleef is 
preparing material for a history of 
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King’s County (Brooklyn, N.Y). — 
L. L. Jackson has an interest in the 
Dissosway Chemical Co., 65 Eckford 
St., Brooklyn, N.Y. — New addresses: 
S. Nichols, 1470 Beacon St., Brookline; 
F. L. Van Cleef, 44 Hall of Records, 
and 13 So. Oxford St., Brooklyn, N.Y.; 
R. L. McCook, 1901 Wyoming Ave., 
Washington, D.C.— The Warren- 
Burnham Co. having dissolved, F. W. 
White’s only address is $8 Gordon 
Place, New Brighton, Staten Is., N.Y. 


1886 
Tuos. TrLeEston Batpwin, Sec. 
201 Devonshire St., Boston 

The fourteenth annual class lun- 
cheon was held at the Harvard Club of 
Boston on Saturday, Feb. 18. The 
following thirty-two men were present: 
Dr. F. S. Churchill, A. D. Claflin, 
Prof. H. E. Clifford, W. R. Dewey, 
Rev. P. R. Frothingham, A. A. Glea- 
son, E. B. Gray, Courtenay Guild, Ed- 
ward Hamlin, F. C. Hood, Rev. H. B. 
Hutchins, G. F. Jewett, F. A. Kendall, 
Dr. F. B. Mallory, J. M. Merriam, 
Dr. E. H. Nichols, Rev. H. E. Oxnard, 
J. N. Palmer, G. R. Parsons, Dr. J. H. 
Payne, Dr. C. A. Pratt, Odin Roberts, 
Rev. Theodore Sedgwick, W. H. Slo- 
cum, Dr. W. L. Smith, C. B. Stevens, 
Gilbert Tompkins, W. B. Waterman, 
G. M. Weed, Prof. G. G. Wilson, Prof. 
I. L. Winter, G. W. Woodbury. Glea- 
son presided. Sedgwick took as his 
text the better feeling which exists 
between the pulpit and the pews, re- 
sulting in closer codéperation for general 
welfare and beneficent service. Judge 
Palmer showed that justice is obtain- 
able in the courts by all classes, and 
referred to the influence of propaganda 
on the ignorant and vicious classes, 
which needed more sympathetic edu- 
cation. Churchill spoke of the impor- 
tance of well-directed athletics and of 
the necessity of enforced participation 
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in sports by all students, mentioning 
also his pleasure in having a son on @ 
victorious Harvard eleven. Merriam 
referred to the increasing friendliness 
and mutual regard which classmates 
have for each other as time passes and 
their sympathies are enlarged. Wilson 
gave a brief account of the recent 
Washington Conference, declaring that 
it was a great success and that similar 
conferences in the future would bring 
into closer relations the nations repre- 
sented and thus tend to dispel ani- 
mosities. Clifford pointed out the great 
strides Harvard is now making in en- 
gineering and the increasing influence 
which she is exercising in the business 
and engineering world. The chairman 
(in the absence of the Class Secretary 
through illness) called attention to the 
meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Boston in June. — It is ex- 
pected that about fifty members of the 
class will attend the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs on June 16 
and 17. — Gamaliel Bradford has pub- 
lished a volume of ‘American Por- 
traits,” being studies of Mark Twain, 
Henry James, James G. Blaine, J. 
McNeil Whistler, Henry Adams, Sid- 
ney Lanier, Grover Cleveland, and 
Joseph Jefferson. — Prof. Binney Gun- 
nison is teaching one day a week at 
the Union Theological Seminary in 
addition to his regular work in Public 
Speaking at Wesleyan University. 
— A. B. Houghton, U.S. Ambassador 
to Germany, sailed from New York, 
April 1, visited London and Paris, and 
presented his credentials in Berlin 
April 22. — Littauer sailed recently 
for Japan. — All of the important con- 
tributions to the subject of acoustics 
by the late Professor Wallace C. Sa- 
bine have been collected in a memorial 
volume, ‘“‘Collected Papers on Acous- 
tics,” published by the Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. — New addresses: E. B. 
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Jennings, Hotel Carmelita, Pasadena, 
Cal.; R. Jordan, Jr., 2847 Broderick St., 
San Francisco, Cal.; Dr. H. G. Wilbur, 
1745 East First St., Long Beach, Cal.; 
W. F. Zeller, Metropolitan Club, Fifth 
Avenue and East Sixtieth St., New 
York, N.Y. 


1887 


Frepericx S. Meap, Sec. 
Harvard University 

Edward Bixby Stewart died at Troy, 
N.Y., Jan. 23, 1921. Stewart was a 
member of the Class for the first three 
years, rooming with Hurlbut. He wasa 
conscientious student and enjoyed his 
college life. From his boyhood he had 
been devoted to the study of art and for 
two years while he was in College he 
was assistant editor of the Lampoon 
and also contributed to local art exhi- 
bitions in Boston. He left College to 
study in Paris, but unfortunately broke 
down under the strain of hard work. 
He had the satisfaction of seeing his 
landscape painting of Verle, where he 
had spent a few months sketching, 
hung in the Salon. He returned to his 
home in Schenectady, but never re- 
covered his health and never was able 
to do any further work. 


1888 
G. R. Putsirer, See. 
412-416 Barristers Hall, Boston 

G. B. de Gersdorff is consulting archi- 
tect for a proposed municipal stadium 
at Baltimore. — F. B. Lund read a 
paper, “The Three Electras,” at the 
joint meeting of the Eastern Section of 
the Classica] Association of New Eng- 
land and the Classical Club of Greater 
Boston at Cambridge on March 11, 
1922. — C. W. Gleason is Secretary of 
both the Eastern Massachusetts Sec- 
tion and the Club of Greater Boston. 
—F. B. Williams has been engaged, un- 
der a retainer from the Russell Sage 
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Foundation, in making the legal study 
for the Plan of New York and its Envi- 
rons. He expects to be so engaged for the 
next two or three years. 


1889 
CHARLES WarREN, See. 
Mills Building, Washington, D.C. 

A. G. Barret is the senior partner in 
the law firm of Barret & Nettebrath, 
organized this year, the firm of Barret, 
Allen & Atkinson dissolved. —C. C. 
Batchelder, U. S. Trade Commissioner 
in India, was detailed during the last 
winter by the Department of Com- 
merce to be a liaison officer of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, in connection with International 
Conference for the Limitation of Ar- 
maments; he has now returned to 
India. — F. M. Brown, on Jan. 29, 
1921, was promoted to be a colonel in 
the Regular Army in the Judge Ad- 
vocate General’s department. — R. C. 
Cabot gave, last fall, at the Lowell 
Institute, Boston, a series of lectures 
on “Veracity and its Enemies.” — C. 
Copeland is president of the Harvard 
Club of Delaware. — C. E. Curry has 
edited the “Diary of Sir Roger Case- 
ment.” — E. W. Hawley, while still a 
member of the Board of Aldermen of 
Minneapolis, is an instructor in Par- 
liamentary Law at the University of 
Minnesota Law School. — A. P. Heb- 
ard has been living in Cambridge this 
winter. — W. W. Magee made an elo- 
quent speech in behalf of the larger 
navy, in the debate in Congress in 
April, 1921. — T. B. Meteyard wrote 
last spring (too late for publication in 
my annual bulletin): “Had a rather 
successful exhibition of my pictures at 
George Petit’s Galleries in Paris last 
autumn.” — J. P. Nields is a vice- 
president of the Harvard Club of 
Maryland. — F. E. Parker's son, F. E. 
Parker, Jr., was one of the two repre- 
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sentatives of the Kent Club, which 
won the Ames Competition in the 
Harvard Law School last January. — 
R. F. Perkins has been residing in 
Santa Barbara, Cal. —G. A. Reisner 
returned to this country last fall with 
his wife and daughter. He has been 
absent in Egypt and Nubia for nearly 
ten years. He gave three courses at the 
University. He wrote to the Class 
Secretary: “America has become like 
a foreign country to us, owing to the 
great changes brought by the war.” 
— W. F. Richards and his wife have 
presented an organ to the South Con- 
gregational Church in Newport, N.H. 
— C. M. Saville was appointed last fall 
a member of the Hartford Meadows 
Development Commission; he is chief 
engineer and superintendent of the 
Hartford (Conn.) Water Department. 
— R. De C. Ward has published in the 
Journal of Heredity an interesting 
article on “Immigration and the Three 
Per Cent Restrictive Law,” which was 
reprinted in the Congressional Record 
in April, 1922. As president of the 
American Meteorological Society he 
gave an address at its meeting in 
Toronto, Dec. 29, 1921, on “ Tenden- 
cies and Progress in Climatology dur- 
ing the past decade.” —C. Warren 
has written “The Supreme Court in 
United States History” (Little, Brown 
& Co., 1922), in three volumes, depict- 
ing the Court from the historical rather 
than the legal standpoint, as a vital 
factor in the economic and political 
development of the Nation. —G. F. 
Weld presided at the annual dinner of 
the Harvard Club of Santa Barbara, 
Cal., Jan. 18, 1922; 42 men were pres- 
ent, including Caner and Isham of ’89. 


1891 
A. J. Garceav, See. 
14 Oliver St., Boston 
The class will meet on Commence- 
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ment Day in Holworthy 9, where a 
special lunch will be served for members 
only. — W. E. D. Downes has moved 
to 8 Pine St., Glens Falls, Wis. — A. 
J. Garceau has moved his offices, to- 
gether with Patterson, Wylde & Winde- 
ler, to 14 Oliver St., Boston. — The re- 
ception committee from the Class for 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in June, consisted of A. J. Gar- 
ceau, T. P. King, M. O. Simons, George 
Tyson, and M. H. Wildes. — D. L. 
Hunt, M.D. ’94, has moved to Room 
55, 10 Post Office Square, Boston. — 
H. S. MacPherson, LL.B. ’93, has 
moved his iaw office to 20 Central St., 
Boston. — Angelo Hall, S.T.B. ’96, 
died at Annapolis, Md., April 13, 1922. 
After his graduation from the Harvard 
Divinity School he held pastorates in 
Turner’s Falls, and Andover, N.H. He 
then taught mathematics at Harvard, 
and later became Professor of Mathe- 
matics at the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, Md. He is survived by his 
widow and three children. Llewellyn 
Hall, ’20, and David Hall, ’22, are 
his sons. — Milo True Morrill, A.B. 
(Carleton) ’89, A.M. (Dartmouth) ’06, 
D.D. (Defiance) ’10, died at Defiance, 
O., June 22, 1921. He left Harvard Col- 
lege in his Junior year on account of ill 
health, and spent the next two years in 
North Dakota and California, trying to 
recover it. In 1893 he was assistant 
principal of the Starkey Seminary, Ed- 
dytown, N.Y. In September, 1894, he 
became pastor of the Christian Church 
in Woodstock, Vt. He was soon after 
ordained and continued there for ten 
years. From 1904 to 1906 he was as- 
sistant pastor of the Church of Christ 
at Dartmouth College, where he also 
did graduate work. In October, 1906, 
he was elected foreign missionary secre- 
tary by the American Christian Con- 
vention, and moved to Dayton, O. In 
connection with his work as secretary 
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he traveled all over the eastern part of 
the United States, visited the West In- 
dies three times, and Japan once. He 
was later president of the Board of 
Trustees of the Christian Biblical In- 
stitute, Defiance, O. In 1912 he pub- 
lished “A History of the Christian De- 
nomination in America.” — Rev. C. L. 
Slattery has been elected Coadjutor Bish- 
op of the Episcopal Diocese of Massachu- 
setts. 


1892 
ALLEN R. Benner, See. 
Andover 

The Class will celebrate its Thir- 
tieth Anniversary with a somewhat 
more extensive program than usual, 
owing to the enforced shortening of the 
schedule five years ago. The following 
tentative program has been arranged, 
with the kind coéperation of the gen- 
erous classmates concerned. The wives 
of members of the Class are invited, 
as indicated by special notices follow- 
ing: Monday, June 19: The members 
of the Class will be entertained by 
W. Cameron Forbes at his home in 
Norwood. Transportation from Bos- 
ton will be arranged for. Time and 
starting-place will be announced later. 
The wives are not included in this 
invitation. In the evening at 7 o'clock 
members of the Class and their wives 
will meet at the Hotel Copley Plaza. 
They will be guests at supper of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. L. Spalding and other 
members of the Class. Tuesday, June 
20: Members of the Class and their 
wives will attend a luncheon at the 
estate of Mr. and Mrs. Ernest B. Dane 
in Chestnut Hill, at 1.80. Transpor- 
tation will be arranged for. Afterward 
the Class will proceed by motor to the 
Class Day exercises in the Stadium. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Walcott have 
invited the Class to supper at their 
home at 77 Sparks Street, Cambridge. 
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Following this, such members of the 
Class as desire can attend the Class 
Day observances of the evening in the 
College Yard. Tickets will be provided. 
Wednesday, June 21: There will be 
luncheon for members of the Class and 
their wives at the Cambridge Boat 
Club, atl p.m. The Harvard-Yale 
’ baseball game will be played at Sol- 
diers’ Field at 3 p.m. The Class Dinner 
will be held at the Algonquin Club, 
217 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston 
at 7.30 p.m. Thursday, June 22: This 
is Commencement Day. The Class 
will meet at 12 noon in Holden 
Chapel. The wives of members will 
be entertained at the same time 
by Mrs. George L. Batchelder at 
Marblehead. 


1893 
Samvet F. Batcneiper, See. 
73 Tremont St., Boston 

Carson has removed from Albany, 
N.Y., to take the pastorate of the 
Unitarian Church at Santa Barbara, 
Cal.; address there, 17 East Micheltor- 
ena St. — Farnsworth is professor of 
Romance Languages at Northwestern 
University, Evanston, IIl.; address, 606 
Hinman Ave. — Frantz has changed 
his address from Lancaster, Pa., to 78 
Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N.Y. — 
Goetz is writing a “column” every 
Saturday, entitled “Comment,” in 
the Buffalo Evening News. — Kenney 
has been appointed a member of the 
faculty of the School of Education of 
Boston University, his subject being 
technique of the voice. — All those de- 
siring to address Maxwell Norman are 
requested to mail in care of Frank L. 
Perry, 113 Parker House, Boston. — 
Thomas has removed from Tela, Hon- 
duras, to Puerto Barrios, Guatemala. 


Address in care of United Fruit Com- 
pany. 


1894 
E. K. Rano, See. 
107 Lake View Ave., Cambridge 

The Class will hold its reunion as 
usual on Commencement Day at 
Stoughton 23. There will be a dinner 
the night before, at a certain place. 
Fuller information with regard to our 
festivities and to the meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs will be found 
in the Secretary’s Commencement mes- 
sage to the Class. —On March 21, 
J. D. M. Ford received the degree of 
Docteur-és-lettres from the University 
of Toulouse. The University of Paris 
sent as delegate Professor Jeanroy, who 
presented to him the medal of the 
University of Paris. The King of Spain 
has created him Comendador de la 
Real Orden de Isabel la Catélica. Be- 
sides the courses that he has been giv- 
ing at the Sorbonne as Exchange Pro- 
fessor, he has lectured at the provincial 
universities and at Barcelona. — A. M. 
Brooks, Professor of the History of Art 
at the University of Indiana, has ac- 
cepted a professorship at Swarthmore 
University. — G. B. Magrath has been 
reappointed medical examiner for Suf- 
folk County, an office that he has held 
since 1907. — H. C. Greene has been 
elected a director of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society.—E. B. Hill’s 
“Waltzes for Orchestra” was given 
its first performances Feb. 24 by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra. — A. E. 
Bailey has published “ The Use of Art 
in Religious Education,” the Abing- 
don Press, New York and Cincinnati. 
He is Professor of Religious Art and 
Archeology at Boston University. 
— A. H. Brooks has contributed to the 
Journal of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences, vol. 12, no. 4, a paper entitled 
“The Scientist in the Federal Serv- 
ice.” —H. C. Marshall has com- 
piled a “Survey of the Retail Meat 
Trade: Operating Expenses and Prof- 
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its, Preliminary Report,” issued by 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Bureau of Markets and Crop Esti- 
mates. January, 1922. — Addresses: 
E. A. Knudsen, Koloa, Kauai, Hawaii; 
O. L. Stevens, 18 Ash St., Cambridge. 


1895 
F. H. Nasu, See. 
80 State St., Boston 

Classmates are requested to send to 
the Secretary voluntarily any changes 
of address and any information about 
themselves or others which they think 
may be of interest. — No elaborate pro- 
gram has been arranged for a reunion 
this year. Hollis 20 will be open as 
usual to classmates on Commencement 
Day, where a buffet lunch will be 
served at noon. On the second Friday 
of every month at the Boston Har- 
vard Club, a table is reserved at noon 
for such members of the Class as are 
also members of the Harvard Club. It 
is hoped that all eligible classmates 
around Boston will take advantage of 
this opportunity to get together. Three 
such informal luncheons have already 
been held. Fourteen classmates were 
present at the first one; eight at the 
second; and twelve at the third. — 
H. E. Andrews is Professor of the 
History of Art and Director of the 
Walker Art Building at Bowdoin Col- 
lege. His address is 264 Maine St., 
Brunswick, Me. — Fritz v. Briesen 
asks that his office address be changed 
to 50 Church St., New York City. — 
J. M. Cheek in July, 1921, was elected 
County Superintendent of Schools of 
Alleghany County, N.C. At present he 
is living in Sparta, N.C.—E. B. 
Church has moved his law office to 
84 State St., Boston. — Ewing Cockrell 
is the seventh classmate officially to 
record himself as a grandfather. His 
oldest child, Anna Ewing Cockrell, was 
married to Carl T. Werner, Oct. 15, 
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1920, and on Oct. 28, 1921, a son was 
born to them. He is named after his 
grandfather. — E. W. Forbes, Director 
of the Fogg Art Museum, has received 
& permanent appointment as Lecturer 
on Fine Arts and has been made a 
member of the Faculty of Arts and 
sciences. — W. L. F. Gilman has 
moved to Wellesley. His new address 
is 57 Cottage St. — F. S. Lighthall’s 
home address is 216 Dewitt St., Syra- 
cuse, N.Y. — J. H. Meader has been 
appointed superintendent of the Penn- 
sylvania Working Home for Blind 
Men —a combined home and manu- 
facturing business. His address is 3510 
Lancaster Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. — 
G. W. Robinson is a tutor in history at 
Radcliffe College. — W. W. Rockwell, 
inaddition to teaching Church His- 
tory, is one of the four editors of the 
projected American Encyclopmdia of 
Christianity. The Encyclopedia will 
contain twelve volumes of a million 
words each. — Anthony Rose, after 
the Reunion in 1920, with his wife 
visited England, France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, Italy, and Spain. He at- 
tended the summer school at Grenoble 
University near the French Alps. Mr. 
and Mrs. Rose returned to America in 
November, 1920. — Rufus Stimson is 
giving a course this summer in the 
Harvard Graduate School of Educa- 
tion on “ Vocational Agricultural Edu- 
cation.” This will count for half a 
year of credit toward a higher degree. 


1897 

Epaar H. WELLs, Sec. 

27 West 44th St., New York 
James Dean is chairman of the Re- 
ception Committee for the 25th Anni- 
versary celebration. He has appointed 
the following men to assist him: Beate, 
Binney, Byrd, Coffin, Collins, Dunlop, 
Endicott, W. L. Garrison, Jr., Hapgood, 
Jenney, J. L. Little, Jr., Mitchell, Neal, 
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J. D. Phillips, Rantoul, Scaife, Arnold 
Scott, H. R. Scott, J. A. Sullivan, 
Thompson, Underwood, F. M. Weld, 
Wells, and E. N. Wrightington. 
Clinton Taylor has been appointed 
chairman of the Music Committee. 
— On April 18, about 50 members of 
the Class living in and near New York 
City dined at the New York Harvard 
Club. They had as guests Hallowell, 
Gannett, and Foote. Jenkins presided 
and after Hallowell had outlined the 
plans for the celebration in June there 
were informal talks by Foote, Gannett, 
Marshall, R. W. Fuller, W. B. Parker, 
and others. Many of the men present 
expressed a desire to have an annual 
dinner of the New York ’97 men. The 
dinner was in charge of a commit- 
tee composed of Jenkins, Chairman; 
Fyffe, Murphy, Thompson, and Wells. 
Nichols read an original poem which 
runs as follows: 


“Cuckoo, Jug-jug, Pu-we, To-witta-woo!” 
3 * * * 7 * * * 8 


Spring’s in the air 

And God’s in his heaven — 
Sap’s on the run 

And the leaf’s in the bud. 
Harvard's still fair, 
Ninety-Seven — Ninety-Seven; 
Winter is done, 

And it’s Spring in the blood. 


Off with your mask and step into your motley — 
Be.uble and bells are in order to-day. 

“ife’s daily task lies forgotten — God wotly; 
Cast off the spells, Ninety-Seven — and play. 


Strike off the stocks, and the bonds, and the rest of 


it— 
Lay down the sealpel, the purge, and the pill — 
Peace to your law (and a pox on the best of it) — 
Turn on your task work, and bid it be still. 


Buck’s at the wheel, and the sails are a-bellying. 
Fair are the skies and the wind’s blowing free. 
Even the keel — let’s have done with our dallying, 
Tide’s on the rise, and it’s ho! for the sea! 


Frank Weld is drilling the crew, on the quarterdeck, 

Made up of Kinnicutt, Phillips and Choate; 

White’s on the bridge (I am told that he brought a 
deck 

Maide up of Jokers — to get Stickney’s goat). 


Miller is wearing a white hat — with wings on it — 
Saying: Eventually, so why not now? 


Fyffe is in uniform — medals, and things on it — 
Swinging a cutlass in case of a row. 


Straus and Zanetti are practising hornpipes — 
Percy, in kilts, and the Count, in his cape — 
While poor old Waterhouse tries out his town pipes, 
Aided, let’s hope — by the juice of the grape. 


All is a-bustle, alive with activity — 

Every one working (and doing it wrong); 
Old Johnny Carpenter armed with a rivet, he 
Whangs on the capstan and calls for a sorg. 


Is n't it wonderful — is n’t it glorious? 
Twenty-five years? Why it seems but a day! 
Let’s lift a chantey — and make it uproarious — 
Harvard, once more; Ninety-Seven’s on its way. 


Quick, Ninety-Seven, the bugle is calling us — 
Pull in the gang plank and cast off the ropes; 
Come there, snap into it — Edgar is bawling us — 
Say it with ginger, and don’t act like dopes. 
Now — - together — three cheers, and the rest 
of it 
(Bring up those fellows on deck, from below!) 
Now — “Ninety-Seven, Ninety-Seven” (That's 
the best of it!) 
Come, make it snappy — That’s right! 
— Now, — —— ——— “Let’s gol” 


Spring ’s in the air 
And God’s in his heaven — 
Sap’s on the run 
And the leaf’s in the bud. 
Harvard's still fair, 
Ninety-Seven — Ninety-Seven; 
Winter is done, 
And it’s Spring in the blood. 
e + * * * « * * ® 


“Cuckoo, Jug-jug, Pu-we, To-witta-woo!” 
—F. A. Burlingame’s address is 149 
Broadway, New York City. —C. S. 
Dow is in the advertising department 
of the Blackton, Lord & Nagle Co., 
publishers of textile publications, 111 
Summer St., Boston. His home address 
remains Cheswick Road, Auburndale 
— W. E. Dowty, for seventeen years 
Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Malden, 
has become Dean of All Saints Ca- 
thedral, Spekane. He took up his du- 
ties on May Ist. — T. B. Gannett is on 
the Executive Committee of the New 
England group of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America. — 
The address of G. B. Hanavan is 299 
Madison Ave., New York’ City. — 
J. B. Hayward is with the Dayton 
Engineering Laboratories Co., of Day- 
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ton, Ohio, and 55 Liberty St., New 
York City. — A. P. Meade has re- 
sumed his connection with the U.S. 
Geological Survey and is now in Wash- 
ington. — D. H. Morris is assistant to 
the vice-president of the newly formed 
Ohio Bell Telephone Co. His address is 
85 No. Third St., Columbus, O. — 
J. D. Phillips has been elected vice- 
president of Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, publishers, 4 Park St., Boston. 
Phillips is a member of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs Committee on Service 
to the University. — E. W. Rich, M.D., 
’00, Lieutenant-Colonel, Medical Corps, 
U.S.A., is stationed at Fort Jay, Gov- 
ernor’s Island, New York City. — 
H. E. Safford left Rangoon, Burmah, 
in March to return to this country. 
He will spend some time in Europe 
en route and will arrive in the United 
States in time for the 25th anniversary 
celebration of the Class. His address 
at that time will be 120 Butler St., 
Lawrence. — D. D. Scannell, M.D. 
700, has been elected chairman of the 
Boston School Committee for the cur- 
rent year. Scannell was also chairman 
of this Committee during his previous 
term of service on it. — W. H. Sides is 
in the Export Department of Emery 
& Beers Co., Inc., Broadway and 24th 
St., New York City, sole owners of 
Onyx Hosiery and selling agents for 
Paul Guenther, Inc. — W. F. Skerrye’s 
address is Belfast, Me.—A. G. 
Thacher is a member of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs Committee on a Me- 
morial to the Harvard Men who Gave 
Their Lives in the War. — F. M. Weld 
has been retlected treasurer of the 
Harvard Club of New York. — Hamil- 
ton Easter Field died at Brooklyn, 
N.Y., April 9, 1922. He studied art 
abroad until 1902, and since that time 
had painted and taught painting, 
chiefly at Brooklyn, N.Y. He had 
studios in Brooklyn, in Ogunquit, Me., 
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where he had a summer place, and in 
Rome. — Winfred Horton Osborne died 
at Worcester, March 7, 1921. In the 
spring of 1903, on account of failing 
health, he was obliged to retire from 
his position as instructor in mathema- 
tics at Purdue University, and he was 
never able to resume work. — Richard 
Whoriskey died at Durham, N.H., 
Feb. 21, 1922. He was for many years 
Professor of Modern Languages at 
New Hampshire State College where he 
had been ever since his graduation from 
Harvard. At one time he was president 
of the New Hampshire Modern Lan- 
guage Association, and also vice-presi- 
dent and president of the New Hamp- 
shire Schoolmasters’ Club. He gave 
many extension lectures in New Hamp- 
shire, and was always active in the ad- 
ministrative and social life at New 
Hampshire State College. An obituary 
notice of this loyal Harvard and ’97 
man will appear in the 25th Anniver- 
sary Report of the Class. 


1898 
Bartiett H. Hares, Sec. 
Andover 

A meeting of the Class officers was 
held in New York City on April 2 at 
the home of William Woodward in 
order to discuss plans for our Twenty- 
Fifth Reunion. In addition to Wood- 
ward, Perkins, and Hayes, the following 
men were present: Marvin, Prentiss, 
Goodrich, Dalton, Carr, and Payson. 
A committee composed of Dalton, 
chairman, Payson and Carr, together 
with the Class Committee and Class 
Secretary as ez-officio members, was 
appointed to make all plans and ar- 
rangements for the Twenty-Fifth, with 
power to add to their committee and 
form all other committees necessary. 
— As usual 23 Holworthy has been 
reserved as headquarters for the Class 
on Commencement Day.—E. D. 
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Fullerton has been elected a member 
of the School Committee of Dedham. 
— Harold Blanchard has resigned as 
Lieutenant-Colonel and Commanding 
Officer of the First Corps Cadets, Bos- 
ton. — Brigadier-General E. L. Lo- 
gan, Mass. National Guard, is chair- 
man of the Executive Committee, Na- 
tional Guard Association. He has re- 
cently appointed W. H. Rand, Jr., as 
an aide on his staff. — Colonel J. W. 
Kilbreth, U.S.A., is stationed at Fort 
Sill, Okla., and is at work on new drill 
regulations for the Field Artillery. — 
D. H. Bradlee has become associated 
with R. H. Officer & Co., chemists and 
assayers, Salt Lake City, Utah. — 
B. A. Morton is vice-president of the 
Union Trust Co., New York City. — 
Arthur Daly is vice-president of the 
Columbia Trust Co, New York City. 
— G. F. Hurt is in the real estate busi- 
ness at 19 West 44th St., New York 
City. — G. A. Giles is manager of the 
St. James Theatre, Boston. — R. M. 
Shepard is with Pouch & Co., invest- 
ment brokers, 14 Wall St., New York 
City. — L. L. Gillespie has been elected 
a director of the Daniels Motor Co. 


1899 
ArtuHur Apams, See, 
84 State St., Boston 

On Feb. 11 a very enjoyable din- 
ner was held at the Hotel Bruns- 
wick, Boston, to which wives and 
children were invited. Under the di- 
rection of F. O. White, after each 
course all the men changed their places 
and this gave a greater opportunity for 
every one to see every one else. After 
dinner we all went to the Harvard- Yale 
hockey game at the Boston Arena 
where we were joined by others who 
had not been able to arrive earlier. 
Over 100 were at the game, and through 
the kindness of the Harvard Athletic 
Association we all had seats together. 


[June 


On March 17 we repeated our meeting 
of last year and had a block of seats at 
the University Boxing Championships 
in the Hemenway Gymnasium, with 
a dinner beforehand at the Varsity 
Club. Sons were invited to come to 
this occasion with their fathers and 
ali known sons then in the University 
were invited as guests of the Class. 
Fourteen sons were present of whom five 
were undergraduates and one a student 
in the Law School. Twenty-eight men 
were present, and the experiment of 
including the sons was much enjoyed. 
Last year there were three under- 
graduate sons at Harvard. Of these 
one — Ezekiel A. Straw — was com- 
pelled by illness to withdraw and is 
again a freshman this year. Addi- 
tional freshmen — members of the 
Class of 1925, are as follows: Linnell 
E. Studley, Theodore A. Brayton, 
Thomas Nickerson, Jr., Randolph H. 
Perry. Paul F. Shafer, who was gradu- 
ated from Pomona College, Cal., in 
1921, was in the first year Law School. 
On account of illness he had to quit 
about April 1, but expects to return in 
the autumn and repeat his first year 
work. Howard Coonley, Jr., is at Wes- 
leyan. — Prof. E. B. Wilson, now head 
of the Department of Physics and a 
member of the Administrative Com- 
mittee of Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, has been appointed Pro- 
fessor of Vital Statistics and a member 
of the Administrative Board of the 
Harvard School of Public Health. — 
Arthur Ruhl has gone to Russia to work 
with the American Relief Adminis- 
tration there. —E. G. Adams has 
moved to Providence, R.I., and is one 
of three men in charge of a branch office 
there of Kidder Peabody & Co., bank- 
ers, of Boston. His address is 10 Wey- 
bosset St. — W. B. Donham, dean of 
the Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration, spoke at the Harvard 
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Club of Boston on March 1 on the atti- 
tude of the Professional School student 
toward the University and the College. 
B. F. Griffen spoke at the same place 
two days later on “The Economic 
Rehabilitation of Europe.” — Henry 
James is a candidate for Overseer on 
the final postal ballot. — The following 
are new addresses: L. P. Adams, 
care af McCall's Magazine, 236 West 
87th St., New York City; C. E. Baldwin, 
21st and Chestnut Sts., Chester, Pa.; 
F. W. Falvey, 18 Townsend Road, 
Belmont, 78; Dr. G. A. Fried, 64 W. 
85th St., New York City; J. W. 
Frothingham, Cobb Lane, Tarrytown, 
N.Y.; Dr. Fred Goldfrank, Cherry 
Lawn School, Darien, Conn.; C. H. L. 
Johnston, care of Union Trust Co., 
Washington, D.C.; G. M. M’Coy, Jr., 
$374 Main St., Springfield; Rev. H. A. 
Morton, 49 M St., So. Boston, 27; W. L. 
Raymond, 17 Court St., Boston; Rev. 
C. E. Williams, 4945 Dorchester Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — H. M. Shafer, Assist- 
ant Superintendent of Schools in Los 
Angeles, Cal., was in Boston and Cam- 
bridge in March for the first time in a 
good many years. He was visiting his 
son who was in the first year Law 
School and they both dined with the 
Class on March 17. 


1900 
Artuur Drinkwater, See. 
993 Charles River Road, Cambridge 
The annual New York Class Dinner 
was held at the Harvard Club on April 
28. About thirty men were present. 
Professor George P. Baker was the 
guest of honor at the dinner. He spoke 
in a very interesting way about the 
activities of Workshop 47. G. C. Kim- 
ball discussed the Associated Harvard 
Clubs and their influence on Harvard 
affairs. Major M. Churchill, U.S.A., 
commented on the pending legislation 
at Washington concerning the army. 
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R. W. Kauffman spoke on the drama 
and the excellent results of Prof. 
Baker’s work. W. M. Chadbourne 
contributed some reminiscences and 
added some remarks on the present 
political conditions. The members of 
the Committee for next year’s dinner 
are J. S. Dunstan, D. G. Harris, and 
W. P. Macleod. — H. J. Alexander’s 
home address is 8 Dennison St., White 
Plains, N.Y. — W. C. Arensberg’s ad- 
dress is care of Allan R. Campbell, 61 
Broadway, New York City. Last year 
he published, “The Cryptography of 
Dante.” — H. B. Baldwin’s home ad- 
dress is 40 Rutland Square, Boston. — 
H. W. Ballantine’s home address is 1115 
E. River Road, Minneapolis, Minn. — 
J. D. Barney has given 22 framed pic- 
tures of Class groups to the 1900 Room 
in the Harvard Club of Boston, includ- 
ing baseball, football, Lampoon, theat- 
rical, and various club groups. Similar 
photographs will be welcome from 
other members of the Class. — F. G. 
Barry’s business address is care of 
Ellwanger & Barry, Rochester, N.Y. 
— R. M. Baxter’s address is 1812 Bank 
St., South Pasadena, Cal. — W. DeF. 
Bigelow’s business address is 4 Liberty 
Sq., Boston. He is vice-president and 
treasurer of Swift-McNutt Co. — R. W. 
Bliss’s home address is 1785 Massa- 
chusetts Ave., Washington, D.C. — 
R. F. Bolles’s home address is Cotuit, 
Cape Cod. He has bought a house 
there and has a studio where he 
is painting. — A. V. Brown, Capt. 
Q.M.C., U.S.A., is at Headquarters, 
Ist Corps Area, Boston; his home ad- 
dress is 306 Genesee Street, Utica, 
N.Y. — L. B. Brown’s home address 
is 1155 Park Ave., New York City. 
—F. F. Burr’s business address is 
Central Maine Power Co., Augusta, 
Me.; he is acting secretary, Maine 
Conference of Unitarian Churches. — 
K. K. Carrick is secretary of Federal 
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Reserve Bank, Boston; his home ad- 
dress is 68 Chester St., Newton High- 
lands. — W. M. Chadbourne is a 
member of the Council of the Univer- 
sity Club of New York and of the 
Board of Managers of Harvard Club of 
New York. — B. Chandler’s home ad- 
dress is 11 Indian Hill Road, Winnetka, 
Ill. — J. A. Child’s address is care of 
Mrs. Harold Rice, 20 Lakeview Ave., 
Arlington. — B. Cohen’s address is 71 
C P West, New York City. —H. J. 
Colburn is principal of Washburn 
Rural High School, Topeka, Kans. — 
T. Crimmins’s home address is 176 
East 72d St., New York City. — C. B. 
Curtis was promoted to Secretary of 
Embassy of Class 1 in August, 1921. 
In December he was ordered to Guate- 
mala temporarily to take charge of the 
Legation there, on account of the re- 
cent revolution in that country. He 
returned to the Department of State 
in March. His home address is 2134 
Wyoming Ave., Washington, D.C.— 
H. W. Dana’s home address is 201 
Buckminster Rd., Brookline 46; busi- 
ness address, 483 Beacon St., Boston 17. 
— F. H. Danker was commissioned a 
chaplain in the Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
U.S.A., in January, and was assigned 
to the 356th Field Artillery. — A. 
‘Davis’s home address is 66 Beacon 
St., Boston. —G. W. Davis’s home 
address is Kendal Green. — A. J. 
Donham is assistant district manager 
of the San Francisco Branch of the 
U.S. Shoe Machinery Co., 859 Mission 
St., San Francisco, Cal.; home address, 
233 Griffith Ave., San Mateo, Cal. — 
L. M. Dougan is secretary of the Har- 
vard Club of St. Louis, Mo. — D. 
Drake has recently published “ Amer- 
ica Faces the Future,” Macmillan 
Co., New York. — C. D. Draper’s busi- 
ness address is 17 Broad St., New York 
City. — J. S. Dunstan’s home address 
is Lawrence, Long Island, N.Y. — 
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A. B. Dunning is conducting a party of 
tourists in Palestine. — W. P. Faton 
has a new book, “Penguin Persons and 
Peppermints,” essays, W. A. Wilde 
Co., Boston. — O. D. Evans’s home 
address is Camp Hill, Cumberland Co., 
Pa. — F. Field is dean of Men, Atlan- 
ta, Ga. — R. Folks is practising law 
at 27 Williams St., New York City; 
his home address is 1840 Madison Ave. 
— A. §S. Friend’s business address is 
866 Madison Ave., New York City. — 
A. Grossman’s home address is 3739 
Windsor Pl., St. Louis, Mo. — J. B. 
Hawes 2d’s home address is 89 West 
Cedar St., Boston; business address, 11 
Marlborough St., Boston. He has re- 
cently published “Tuberculosis and 
the Community,” Lea & Febiger, 
Philadelphia, Pa. — T. R. Hawley is 
practising law with Gaston, Snow, 
Saltonstall & Hunt, 82 Devonshire 
St., Boston; his home address is Glen 
St., Malden. — C. R. Hayes’s business 
address is Room 333, No. 43 Kilby 
St., Boston; home address, Summer 
St., Hingham. — M. Fabyan, Assist- 
ant Professor of Comparative Patho- 
logy at Harvard University Medical 
School, has written in collaboration 
with E. E. Tyzzer a pamphlet pub- 
lished by the Department of Agri- 
culture of Massachusetts entitled 
“Practical Suggestions for Raising 
Turkeys.” — Walter Hampden’s ad- 
dress is Ridgefield, Conn. —E. B. 
Hilliard, after completing ten years’ 
work at the Berkshire Industrial 
School, is now in charge of instruction 
in English in the Kent School, Kent, 
Conn. — L. E. Hilliard’s address is 
Newfields, N.H. — H. S. Hirshberg is 
State Librarian of Ohio. His business 
address is Ohio State Library, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; home address, 1188 Elm- 
wood Ave., Columbus, Ohio. — C. 
Hobbs, who is with Hobbs, Taft & 
Co., has moved the office of the busi- 
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ness, which has been for forty years at 
14 Mathews St., to 419 Summer St., 
Boston. — F. G. Hopkins’s address is 
care of “Money,” 2 East 23d Street, 
New York City. — P. A. Jay’s address 
is Legation of the United States of 
America, Bucharest, Roumania. — R. 
H. Johnson is president of the Au- 
thors Club of Pittsburgh, Pa., and 
president of the Pittsburgh Section of 
the American Statistical Society. He 
has in press a new book, “Business of 
Oil and Gas Production,” John Wiley 
& Sons, New York. —R. W. Kauff- 
man’s home address is Columbia, Pa.; 
business address, 315 West 86th St., 
New York City. —B. Kaufman’s 
home address is 1407 3d St., Louisville, 
Ky. — R. R. Kent is principal of the 
Hopkinton High School, Hopkinton, 
— W. Lichtenstein had in the April 
number of the Journal of American 
Bankers Association an article en- 
titled, “Landmarks.” — J. E. Lodge’s 
home address is 118 Hemenway St., 
Boston. — J. C. Lord’s home address is 
69 North Essex Ave., Orange, N.J. — 
A. J. McGregor is building a number of 
houses in Lexington, Ky. —G. S. R. 
McLean’s home address is Centre St., 
Newton Centre.—F. X. Morrill’s 
home address is 83 Snow St., Fitchburg; 
business address, Manning, Maxwell, 
& Moore, Fitchburg. — G. Nichols’s 
home address is Syosset, Long Island, 
N.Y. — C. E. Nixdorff’s home address 
is 1925 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
—C. Norton is chief engineer of the 
Elevator Supplies Co., Inc.- His home 
address is 64 Scotland Rd., South 
Orange, N.J.—C. S. Oakman has 
moved from Detroit to Chicago, where 
he is president and general manager of 
the Wilson Laboratories, manufactur- 
ing chemists, 4221 South Western 
Ave. — C. Osborne's business address 
is 227-A Monroe St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
— G. S. Parker’s business address is 
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17 East 42d St., New York City. — 
J. J. Peckham is a member of the law 
firm of Brown, Packard, Peckham & 
Barnes, 1522 First National Bank 
Bldg., Chicago, Ill. —R. P. Perry’s 
business address is 40 Rector St., New 
York City. — W. M. Rainbolt is vice- 
president of Benson & Myers Co.; 
business address, 424 Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb. — M. Reed’s busi- 
ness address is 86 Ames Bldg., Boston. 
— P. J. Sachs has been appointed Asso- 
ciate Professor of Art at Harvard Uni- 
versity. — J. L. Saltonstall’s home ad- 
dress is Topsfield; business address, 53 
State St., Boston. — R. A. Sanborn is 
with the Sacred Films, Inc., Manhat- 
tan Beach, Cal. — E. E. Sargeant’s 
home address is 709 West 22d Ave., 
Spokane, Wash.; business address, 
306 Great Northern Depot, Spokane, 
Wash. — W. E. Skillings is publicity 
and sales manager for the Belmont 
Stores Corporation, 151 Fifth Ave., 
New York City; home address, 66 Clif- 
ford Ave., Pelham, N.Y.—H. W. 
Smith is Commander, Medical Corps, 
U.S.N. His home address is 8 Leland 
Street, Chevy Chase, Md.; business 
address, Bureau.of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, Navy Department, Washington, 
D.C. — L. J. Spalding’s address is 747 
Main St., Worcester. — R. W. Stone 
has recently published articles in the 
Engineering and Mining Journal. His 
home address is 3031 N. 2d St., Harris- 
burg, Pa.; his business address, State 
Geological Survey, Harrisburg, Pa. — 
A. Sturgis’s home address is 15 Oxford 
St., Chevy Chase, Md.; business ad- 
dress, Southern Bldg., Washington, 
D.C. — C. O. Swain’s home address is 
“The Crossways,” Bedford Hills, N.Y. 
— C. H. Taylor’s home address is 164 
Winthrop Rd., Brookline. — J. Taylor 
is president and general manager of 
the Halifax Paper Corporation, Roa- 
noke Rapids, N.C.—F. A. Thomp- 
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son’s business address is 121 South 
18th St., Philadelphia, Pa. —N. W. 
Tilton’s home address is 154 E. 62d 
St., New York City. — J. N. Trainer, 
Jr.’s business address is 280 Madison 
Ave., New York City. — I. J. Uhrich’s 
address is 412 East Cherry St., Palmy- 
ra, Pa. He has a farm of 65 acres near 
Palmyra where he is recuperating at 
present from an illness and studying 
bird life. — W. G. Waitt, who was 
assistant works manager of National 
Carbon Co., is vice-president and pro- 
duction manager of Twin Dry Cell 
Battery Co., of Cleveland, Ohio.’ His 
home address is 1538 Mars Ave., Lake- 
wood, Ohio. —~ J. Warshaw has in press 
a book entitled, “The New Latin 
America,” Thomas Y. Crowell Co., New 
York. — R. H. Watson’s home address 
is 902 Eleventh Ave., Munhall, Pa. — 
I. G. Webster’s home address is 246 
W. College St., Oberlin, Ohio. — C. F. 
Wellington’s home address is 98 Hunt- 
ington Ave., Suite 2, Boston. — T. H. 
Whitney’s business address is 120 
Broadway, New York City. —C. L. 
Wiener’s address is Room 353, Marl- 
borough Hotel, Broadway and 386th 
St., New York City. — F. M. Wilder’s 
business address is corner Exeter and 
Newbury Sts., Boston. — A. T. Wins- 
low’s home address is 29 St. James St., 
Roxbury. — Karl Schenck Barnes, the 
son of Albert Mallard Barnes, Harvard 
1871, and Emily Leighton (Carter) 
Barnes, was born in Somerville, Dec. 
16, 1876. He attended the Cambridge 
High and Latin School. He entered 
Harvard with the Class of 1900. After 
two years he was compelled to leave 
College on account of poor health and 
in 1898 he went to work as a mechanic 
in the Cramp Shipyards, Philadelphia. 
Soon after, however, since his health 
did not improve, he went to Porto Rico 
and spent five months on a sugar plan- 
tation. On his return home he was 
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employed by the Boston Elevated Rail- 
way Company as a rodman in the en- 
gineering department and worked his 
way through the positions of pitman, 
wireman, conductor, clerk, and super- 
intendent of employment to division 
superintendent. On September 27, 
1911, he was married to Mary Frances 
Robbins. In 1913 he resigned from the 
Boston Elevated Railway Company 
and accepted a position with the Cam- 
bridge Gas Light Company. In 1919 he 
was elected vice-president of that com- 
pany and continued to serve it until his 
death on March 81, 1922, at Cam- 
bridge. He was a director of the Har- 
vard Trust Company, Cambridge, and 
a member of the Harvard Club of Bos- 
ton, Oakley Country Club, American 
Gas Association, New England Associa- 
tion of Gas Engineers, Guild of Gas 
Managers, and the Cambridge Board 
of Trade. During the war he worked in 
the various campaigns for funds and 
served on the Cambridge Fuel Com- 
mittee. In one of the Cambridge papers 
appeared the following remarks about 
him: “ Most untimely was the death of 
this genial man. His tall figure was 
well known in Central Square, and few 
were those who could resist the warmth 
of his courteous salutation. His posi- 
tion as vice-president of the Cambridge 
Gas Light Company caused him to 
meet all sorts of people, and the preva- 
lent impression was one of pleasing 
remembrance of a man of a plain 
democracy of manner, unassuming, un- 
affected, and sincere. The quiet de- 
meanor that accompanies fine charac- 
ter and a well-poised mentality was a 
marked characteristic, and the humor- 
ous twinkle in the eyes and the engag- 
ing smile showed him to be one who, 
like Abou Ben Adhen, loved his fellow- 
men.” — Howard Van Houten Lewis, 
the son of John V. and Mary L. (Field) 
Lewis, was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
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Oct. 16, 1877. He prepared for college 
at the Belmont School, Belmont. He 
remained in college for about a year, 
and then was employed for a number of 
years by the American Tool Works, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. After that he was 
with the Fairbanks Company in New 
York City, and later with the Allied 
Machinery Company of America, for 
which he spent some six months in 
Paris, France. In 1915 he went to 
Fitchburg, with the Fitchburg Machine 
Works, in which he held the positions 
of vice-president, general manager, and 
secretary until the time of his death, 
Jan. 26, 1922. He was married Feb. 11, 
1901, to Ruth Hanford Matthews. His 
children are John Hanford, Mary 
Matthews, Robert Van Houten, and 
Benjamin Ehrmann, 
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Josern O. Procter, Jr., See. 
84 State St., Boston 

The following notice has been sent to 
all members of the Class urging their 
attendance at the meeting of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs, and it is to be 
followed by a notice with reference to 

the Class celebration on June 19: 


Dear Classmates of 1901: 

You have received — or will receive shortly — 
an invitation from the Harvard Club of Boston to 
attend the Twenty-fourth Annual meeting of the 
Associated Harvard Clubs, which will be held in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge for the first time in history on 
Friday and Saturday, next June 16th and 17th, im- 

aot ly p ding C t Week. 

A record-breaking attendance is expected at this 
Meeting, and the Boston members of the Class of 
1901 hereby urge you to accept the invitation of the 
Harvard Club of Boston, and to lay your plans now 
to give them the privilege of acting as your hosts. 

In addition to the business sessions of the Asso- 
ciated Clubs on Friday, meetings arranged during 
the day by the University, the formal dinner Friday 
evening, and the trip down the harbor to a shore 
resort on Saturday, there will be a dinner and enter- 
tainment Saturday evening, at which the seating 
errangement will be by Classes. On this occasion, 
the friendly rivalry between the Classes will doubt- 
less be as keen as at previous Meetings of the Asso- 
ciated Harvard Clubs and we want our Class to 
make a splendid showing. 
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We will be notified by the Harvard Club of Boston 
if you accept their invitation, and will then commun- 
icate with you further in regard to the part which we 
propose to play as your hosts. 

Accept the invitation, and rest assured that we 
will welcome you next June with enthusiasm. ‘ 


— W. T. Reid, Jr., treasurer of the 
Alumni Association, and J. W. Hallow- 
ell, chairman of the Reception Commit- 
tee of the Boston Associated Harvard 
Clubs meeting, will speak at the annual 
dinner of the Association of Harvard 
College Class Secretaries at the Boston 
Harvar1 Club, Thursday, April 27. — 
Major C. J. Swan, Boston Commander, 
led the cheering at the Army Veterans’ 
Banquet, Thursday, April 6, at the 
Hotel Somerset, Boston, at which 
Senator Lodge, Governor Cox, and 
General Pershing were speakers. — 
J. G. Forbes, English representative of 
the American International Corpora- 
tion, is in this country to give to the 
U.S. Government and American busi- 
ness circles first-hand information with 
reference to the formation of an inter- 
national corporation to restore Europe- 
an trade, the idea for which originated 
at Cannes and was developed at a con- 
ference in England. — G. R. Bedinger, 
of the American Red Cross in New 
York, was director of “The Health 
Follies of 1922” given in New York 
City on March 27 by the Monday Club. 
— N. H. Batchelder was elected a di- 
rector of the Alumni Association at the 
last meeting of the New England 
Federation of Harvard Clubs held in 
Worcester. — R. H. Howe, Jr., is 
coach in charge of all rowing at Har- 
vard. — Maurice Caro has been ap- 
pointed an assistant district attorney 
of Suffolk County. — W. T. Reid, Jr., 
secretary of the Unitarian Club of 
Boston, spoke on “‘ Playing the Game” 
at a Boys’ Night of the Club held 
March 8. — M. I. Goldman, who is with 
the U.S. Geological Survey in Washing- 
ton, D.C., is living at 720 Twenty-First 
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St.. N.W.—R. D. Swaim has been 
elected clerk of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society, of which society he 
is also a director. — R. F. Tucker has 
become a member of the firm of Pear- 
son Erhard & Co., investment bankers, 
68 Devonshire St., Boston. — M. J. 
Tobey is engaged in the scientific manu- 
facture of children’s shoes in Lynn. 
— R. S: Greene has recently returned 
to this country to live and his perma- 
nent address is R. S. Greene, Director 
China Medical Board, 61 Broadway, 
New York, N.Y. — Bruce Borland is a 
mechanical engineer with the Chi- 
cago Car Seal Co. His address is 105 
South LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. — H. 
W. Keene is living in Hingham. His 
mailing address there is Miles Road. 
— H. N. Sanborn is librarian of the 
Bridgeport, Conn., Public Library 
and Reading Room. — A. M. Stewart 
will this year be a director of a summer 
camp for boys called Camp Esker at 
Pittsford, N.Y. — A. H. Gilbert, form- 
erly with Merrill Oldham & Co., bank- 
ers, of Boston, has become a resident 
partner in the Chicago office of Spencer 
Trask & Company, bankers, of New 
York City. —F. L. Hammond is a 
coal-mine owner and is head of the 
Cadomin Coal Co., Ltd., which has 
offices at 282 Main Street, Winnipeg, 
Canada. — F. C. Ware, chemical en- 
gineer, is at 1830 Cheyenne Road, 
Colorado Springs, Col. — A. J. Harper, 
architect, has recently returned from 
Italy, where he has been for more than 
a year and a half. He is living at 6 
Crawford Circle, Wilmington, Del. — 
Rev. F. C. Williams has moved from 
Fairhaven to Norwich, Conn., where 
he is at St. Andrew’s Rectory, 338 
Eleventh Street. — Waddill Catchings, 
of New York, has recently written a 
pamphlet which was published by the 
Atlantic Monthly and later by the 
Pollak Foundation for Economic Re- 
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search entitled “Our Common Enter- 
prise, A Way out for Labor and Capi- 
tal.” — W. B. Wheelwright is the au- 
thor of “One Hundred Years in Green- 
field.” The book has recently been 
published by the Walton Advertising 
and Printing Co., with which company 
Wheelwright is associated, for the First 
National Bank of Greenfield. — Clar- 
ence Luther Thurston died at New 
York City, March 16, 1922. From 1901 
to 1903 he was with a U.S. Exposition 
Commission in Paris and the U.S. Le- 
gation in Buenos Aires. From 1906 to 
1908 he was with the American Ex- 
porter, and then for two years he was 
in the export publishing business in 
Buffalo, N.Y. Since 1911 he has been 
in succession assistant manager of the 
U.S. Motors Co., treasurer of Daven- 
port, Thurston & Co., Inc., and export 
manager of the Briscoe Motor Corpora- 
tion. He is survived by his widow, who 
was Miss Cotter, of St. Louis. — 
Charles Henry Wyman died at Denver, 
Col., Aug. 30, 1915. He left a wife and 
one son, William Wyman, surviving 
him. — George Francis Field died at 
Providence, R.I., Aug. 13, 1921, from 
the effects of a fractured skull caused 
by a fall from a window. He had been 
in the Government service as chief 
observer in the Weather Bureau at 
various places and from that was 
transferred to the Customs Service in 
which he served until his death, re- 
ceiving promotion several times. He 
was unmarried, 


1902 
Barrett WENDELL, See. 
44 State St., Boston 
Mail sent to the following men has 
been returned unclaimed. Any infor- 
mation as to their whereabouts will be 
appreciated: Frederick B. Colby, care 
of Harvard Club, New York City; 
Floyd M. Cronkrite, 356 St. Michael 
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Street, Mobile, Ala.; Rev. Milton 
C. Holt, Crawley, La.; John A. Mc- 
Aleer, 528 Federal Building, Chicago, 
Ill.; John A. MacDonnell, Holyoke, 
Mass.; Arthur W. Towne, 1 East 57th 
Street, New York City. — Under F. M. 
Sawtell as chairman of the general 
committee, the different committees 
of the Class in Boston are carrying 
out plans for the Twentieth Reunion 
Celebration, As the Associated Har- 
vard Convention is being held in Bos- 
ton and Cambridge on the Friday and 
Saturday previous to Commencement 
meet, the plans include this conven- 
tion. It is the intention of the Boston 
classmates to take care of every one of 
our visiting classmates during their 
stay. The program for the Twentieth 
Reunion as so far determined upon is as 
follows: Monday, June 19: Forenoon 
— Assemble at Boston Art Club. 
Noon — Leave in automobiles for the 
Mayflower Inn, Plymouth. Luncheon 
on way at the Hatherly Golf Club, 
North Scituate. Evening — Class Din- 
ner. Tuesday, June 20: Morning — 
Sports. Noon— Clambake on the 
beach. Afternoon — Sports. Evening 
— Entertainment by Class talent. 
Wednesday, June 21: Forenoon — 
Leave Plymouth by automobiles for 
Cambridge. Noon— Luncheon at 
Weld Boat Club. Afternoon — Har- 
vard-Yale Baseball Game, Soldiers’ 
Field. Thursday, June 22: Noon— 
Luncheon in the Yard. Afternoon — 
Commencement Exercises. Friday, June 
23: All Day — Harvard-Yale Boat- 
Races at New London. The make-up of 
the different committees is as follows: 
General Committee: F. M. Sawtell, chair- 
man; Channing Frothingham, M. R. 
Brownell, A. H. Morse, Edward Motley, 
W. M. Welch, Guy Bancroft, A. L. Dev- 
ens, P. E. Fitzpatrick, W. D. Eaton. 
Reception Committee: Channing Froth- 
ingham, chairman; R. M. Green, 


Walter Shuebruk, N. W. Faxon, W. S. 
Gierasch, J. E. O'Connell. Outing 
Committee: M. R. Brownell, chairman; 
Borden Covel, R. J. Cram, Edison 
Lewis, H. M. Bruce. Soldiers’ Field 
Committee: A. H. Morse, chairman; 
W. B. Emmons, Gordon Hutchins, 
W. P. Chase, Delano Wight, E. P. 
Richardson. Finance Committee: Ed- 
ward Motley, chairman; F. I. Emery, 
A. T. Baker, Oscar Cooper, L. C. 
Clark, C. H. Schweppe, G. O. Carpen- 
ter, C. L. Moran, R. J. Bulkley, C. S. 
Sargent, Jr. Transportation Commit- 
tee: W. M. Welch, chairman; Warland 
Wight, Alfred Winsor, Jr., R. T. Ly- 
man, Archibald Blanchard. Publicity 
Committee: Guy Bancroft, chairman; 
J. P. Jones, R. T. Hale, Alexander 
Hoyle, R. B. Whitney, E. P. Dewes, 
L. B. Wehle, Archer O'Reilly, K. P. 
Budd, Barrett Wendell, Jr. Enter- 
tainment Committee: A. L. Devens, 
chairman; H. L. Movius, E. C. Wil- 
liams, Malcolm Lang, W. D. Eaton. 
Dinner Committee: P. E. Fitzpatrick, 
chairman; R. K. Hale, A. K. Pope. — 
G. S. Forbes is Associate Professor 
of Chemistry at Harvard. — Donald 
Gregg is physician in charge of the 
Channing Sanitarium in Wellesley. 
—C, P. Kendall is Principal of the 
Howard Seminary for Girls at Bridge- 
water. — G. W. Low is Head Master 
of the Bordentown Military Institute 
at Bordentown, N.JI.— Dr. N. M. 
MacLeod is president of the Newport 
Medical Society and president of the 
Newport Anti-Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion at Newport, R.I.—J. J. Ma- 
honey is master of the Samue! Adams 
District in East Boston. The district 
has approximately $100 pupils, 97 per 
cent of whom are Italians by birth. — 
W. W. Marston is Associate Principal 
of the University School for Boys, 
Baltimore, Md., of which his father, 
William §S. Marston, is principal. — 
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Truman Michelson, ethnologist, is 
with the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, Washington, D.C., and Pro- 
fessor of Ethnology at George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D.C. 
—C. A. Norwood is general coun- 
sel for the First Church of Christ, Sci- 
entist, in Boston. He is president of 
the First National Bank of Ipswich and 
director in the Massachusetts Trust 
Co. of Boston. — P. M. Palmer is 
Professor of German, Head of School of 
Arts and Science, Lehigh University. 
— A.S. Pease is Professor of Classics at 
the University of Illinois and curator 
of the Museum of Classical Art and 
Archeology. — F. W. Penniman is 
publisher of the Peabody Enterprise. 
—F. M. Sawtell is assistant to the 
president of the American Mutual 
Liability Insurance Co. of Boston. — 
C.'H. Schweppe is a director of Illinois 
Trust and Savings Bank, Chicago, 
First National Bank of Lake Forest, 
Ill., and the Simmons Co. of Kenosha, 
Wis. He is also trustee of North- 
western University, St. Luke’s Hospi- 
tal, Chicago and Lake Forest Hospital. 
— W. J. Shepard is Professor of Po- 
litical Science at Ohio State University. 
— A. L. Waldron is head of the Latin 
Department at University School, 
Cleveland, Ohio. —C. E. Young is 
Associate Professor of Romance Lan- 
guages at State University of Iowa. 
He is first vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation of Modern Language Teachers 
of the Middle West and South. 


1903 
/Rocer Ernst, See. 
60 State St., Boston 
About thirty members of the Class 
from outside localities have already 
indicated their intention to attend the 
Associated Harvard Club meeting in 
Boston on June 16 and 17 and a dinner 
of the Class to be held at the Harvard 


Club of Boston on the evening of June 
19, at which plans for the Twentieth 
Reunion next year will be talked over. 
The Boston members of the Class hope 
that a good many more than thirty 
will eventually come from outside to 
attend these meetings, and they are 
planning to give those who come a 
good enough time to make the trip 
worth while. — The Secretary has re- 
ceived the following changes of address: 
Cyrus Brewer, 112 West 11th St., New 
York City; Frederick G. Jackson, 244 
Kelso Rd., Columbus, Ohio; Floyd F. 
Walpole, 703 Symes Bldg., Denver, 
Col.; Earl E. Young, residence, 28 S. 
Spring Ave., LaGrange, IIl.; business, 
care of Mid-West Box Co., 1845 Con- 
way Bldg., Chicago, Ill. — J. B. Man- 
ning, M.D., will be connected with the 
American Red Cross in Europe until 
August, 1922. He is supervising the es- 
tablishment there of “health centers” 
in the stricken districts from the Baltic 
to the Mediterranean. Mail will reach 
him addressed in care of the American 
Red Cross, rue de Chevreuse, Paris, 
France. 


1904 

Parson Dana, Sec. 

1010 Barristers Hall, Boston 
A dinner for the Class of 1904 is to 
be held at the Oakley Country Club, 
Watertown, on May 16. A. A. Ballan- 
tine of New York, chairman of the 
Class Committee, is to be toastmaster, 
and Congressman Rogers has been 
invited to speak. It is hoped that a large 
attendance from the 250 members of 
the Class from Boston and vicinity 
will be present. — Gordon Donald, a 
member of the Class Committee, died 
March 24 at Phillips House, Boston, 
following an operation. He was born 
forty years ago at Boston, the son of 
William A. and Cornelia Donald, and 
for many years had been engaged in the 
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wool business, being a member of the’ 


firm of Hallowell, Jones & Donald with 
offices at 252 Summer St., Boston. 
During the war he was in Washington 
for two years in the Supply Division 
with the rank of major. Following the 
signing of the armistice he stayed at the 
capital for nine months to complete his 
work. He was a member of the Tennis 
and Racquet Club, the Harvard Club 
of New York and Boston, and the 
Union Club. Surviving him are his 
wife, who was Alice Garland; three 
children, Gordon Donald, Jr., Char- 
lotte Donald, and George Garland 
Donald; a brother, Malcolm Donald, a 
Boston lawyer; and a sister, Mrs. 
Frank W. Hallowell, of Chestnut Hill. 
Funeral services were held at his home 
in Weston March 26, 1922. 


1905 
Lewis M. Tuornron, See. 
114 East 25th St., New York 

William Henry Low, who has hereto- 
fore been listed among the missing men, 
died June 18, 1920. He had been for 
eighteen years with the A. B. Dick Co. as 
Chicago manager of the Neo Style Co. 
His wife, a son and a daughter survive 
him.— W. S. Gifford is first vice-presi- 
dent of the American Telephone & Tele- 
graph Co. During the war he had a very 
responsible position in Washington, 
serving as director of the U.S. Council 
of National Defense and Advisory 
Commission. Owing to his great mod- 
esty few know how much he did dur- 
ing the war and what a really impor- 
tant figure he now is in the business 
world. — C. E. Mason has generously 
offered to put up five or six 1905 men 
during the meeting of the Associated 
Harvard Clubs to be held June 16 and 
17. He can be reached at 30 State St., 
Boston. 


1907 
Seta T. Gano, See. 
15 Exchange St., Boston 

M. M. Goodwin’s address is 7202 
Wode Park Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
— M.S. Kimball, assistant advertising 
manager of the United Drug Co., Bos- 
ton, for the past five years, is now ad- 
vertising manager of W. S. Quinby Co., 
Boston, importers, roasters and dis- 
tributors of La Touraine coffee and La 
Touraine tea. His home address is 48 
Malcolm St., Boston. —S. L. Abra- 
hams’ address is care of General Elec- 
tric Co., Lynn. — John Benbow has 
left the Plimpton Press, Norwood, and 
is now a director and vice-president of 
Joseph Breck & Sons, seeds and agri- 
cultural supplies, 51 North Market 
Street, Boston; and a director and 
treasurer of Breck-Robinson Nursery 
Co., Lexington. — A. S. Cobb has been 
appointed assistant to the president of 
the Bankers Trust Co., New York City. 
— P. C. Brown is president of I. B. 
Williams & Sons, manufacturers of 
leather belting, Dover, N.H. — G. L. 
Clark is chemist. with Smith Paper 
Co., Lee. —J. F. Russell, Jr., is in 
the investment banking business with 
Eastman, Dillon & Co., 71 Broadway, 
New York City. —G. E. Doyen is 
vice-president and chief engineer of 
Old Colony Steamauto Corporation, 
543 West 30th Street, New York City. 
His address is 1956 Bogart Ave., New 
York. — Edward Ballantine has written 
two songs, “Palazzo Pagani,” and 
“Love’s Creed,” which have recently 
been published by G. Schirmer, New 
York City. — R. O. Brackett has been 
made a Chevalier de la Légion d’Hon- 
neur. He was a lieutenant in the Na- 
val Service during the war, and is now 
senior vice-commander of the American 
Legion. He was personal guide to Mar- 
shal Foch during the latter’s tour of the 
Uxited States. — D. H. Dorr has been 
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elected a director of the Massachusetts 
Cremation Society. — R. D. Thomson, 
formerly with L. V. Estes, Inc., indus- 
trial engineers of Chicago, has become 
a consulting engineer for the Hamilton 
Beach Manufacturing Co. of Racine, 
Wis. His address is 415 Y.M.C.A., 
Racine. — G. C. Welch is superintend- 
ent of the Bemis Cotton Mill, a branch 
of Bemis Bros. Bag Co., at Bemis, Tenn. 
— Cyrus’ Woodman has resigned as 
general superintendent of the Lowell 
division of the Bay State Cotton Cor- 
poration with which he has been asso- 
ciated since 1908. His home address is 
73 Mansur St., Lowell. — P. L. Gile 
is in charge of the chemical investiga- 
tions of the Bureau of Soils, U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. His address 
is $801 Keokuk Street, Washington, 
D.C. — W. M. P. Mitchell, who is on 
the staff of the American Consulate 
General in Mexico City, Mexico, is 
secretary and treasurer of the recently 
organized Harvard Club of the Re- 
public of Mexico. He will be glad to 
receive the names and addresses of 
any Harvard men now in Mexico. 


1908 

Guy Emerson, Sec. 

$1 Nassau St., New York 
The Class had a very successful din- 
ner on March 22 at the Harvard Club 
in New York. Approximately fifty at- 
tended. The program was so well re- 
ceived that all talk of outside talent at 
these dinners appears to have been laid 
to rest. Lambert Murphy sang; Irving 
Broun told stories in his inimitable 
way; Horace Green, now Washington 
correspondent of Leslie’s, talked on the 
“Conference on Limitation of Arma- 
ments,” held in Washington last De- 
cember; Houghton told some of his 
experiences in the South Sea Islands; 
Jim Rand from Tonawanda was there 
to tell about his success in promoting 
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‘the famous Kardex filing system, of 


which he is the head; Harold Amberg 
was toastmaster and played his part 
with great distinction. The New York 
men are still meeting at Juncheon every 
Thursday, and almost every week 
brings in a new face. The luncheons 
will continue through the summer. 


1909 
F. A. Harprna, Sec. 
52 Fulton St., Boston 

A. S. Dabney is with Stewart & Co., 
brokers, 61 Broadway, New York City; 
residence, Hotel Vanderbilt. — H. C. 
Drown is assistant treasurer of the 
C. B. Roberts Engineering Co., de- 
signing and construction engineers, 
19 Milk St., Boston. — G. H. Edgell 
has been promoted to an associate pro- 
fessorship and has been elected Dean 
of the Harvard School of Architecture. 
— J. E. Garnsey is now living at 5706 
Virginia Ave., Hollywood, Cal. — 
G. C. Good has been elected president 
of the newly organized Harvard Club, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. — O. B. Harri- 
man is First Secretary of the American 
Embassy, London, England. — G. DeC. 
May’s address is 29 South LaSalle 
St., Chicago. — N. W. Niles is Boston 
representative of Hambleton & Co., 
of Baltimore; office, 84 State St. — 
M. H. Richardson has moved his office 
to 15 Exchange St., Boston. —J. J. 
Tobin, who has been on the list of 
“Lost” men, is living at $ Southerland 
Road, Brookline. He is secretary and 
treasurer of the Granite Paving Block 
Mfg. Assn., 31 State St., Bostun. — 
Willis Wissler is chief, Bureau of Com- 
mercial and Industrial Relations, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 


1910 


Leon M. Lirtttz, See.. 
70 Federal St., Boston 


The Boston Members of 1910 held a 
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dinner at the Wardroom Club, Rowe’s 
Wharf, on April 8. C. A. Merrill, who 
had been sent by the Boston Globe to 
the meetings of the Dail Eireann, gave 
a very interesting account of his trip. 
Forty-two members of the Class were 
present. — C. C. Little, ex-secretary 
of the Class, has been elected presi- 
dent of the University of Maine, and 
was inaugurated May 10. — Address 
changes: F. W. Davis to 100 Common 
St., Belmont; H. B. Garland to 129 
Houston Ave., Milton; J. S. Harrold to 
45 East 17th St., New York City; 
W. H. Leonard to 201 Devonshire St., 
Boston; J. R. Mayer to 30 West 59th 


St., New York City; C. F. Morse, Jr., © 


to Grinnell Co., Providence, R.I.; J. B. 
Newton to Roach Mills Dept. Passaic 
Cotton Mills, New Bedford; C. R. 
Safford to 65 Thames St., Groton, 
Conn. 


1913 
Watrter Torts, Jr., See. 
50 State St., Boston 

Addresses: W. J. Blake, 15 Lincoln 
Rd., Brookline; C. E. Boutelle, 49 
Tyndell Ave., Providence, R.I.; J. J. 
Cabot, Highland St., Cambridge; J. G. 
Carey, 46 Albano St., Roslindale; Joseph 
Spear, 141 Chiswick Rd., Brighton; 
J. G. Webb, 479 State St., Albany, 
N.Y.; G. L. Wendt, 2428 Fulton Ave., 
Davenport, Iowa. — A. W. Cornell, 
Jr., is a chemist for the Forbes Manu- 
facturing Co., Chelsea; home address, 
784 Beacon St., Boston. — L. B. Duff 
(Captain) was one of four engineers 
chosen from the entire country to take 
a special course of instructions for re- 
serve officers at Camp A. A. Humphrey, 
Va. After the completion of the course 
the four engineers will be consulted on 
the policy of permanent training for 
the engineering branch of the organized 
reserves. Captain Duff is a member of 
the firm of Samuel E. & Levi B. Duff, 
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consulting engineers. —R. D. Fay’s 
address is 20 Coolidge Hill Rd., Cam- 
bridge. — G. G. Jones’s business ad- 
dress is 889 Boylston St., Boston. — 
John Munroe’s business address is 
100 Broadway, New York City. — 
R. M. Nelson has been appointed direc- 
tor of the Certain-teed Corporation, 
and is now located at the New 
York office 3704 Woolworth Bldg., 
New York City; home address, Bell 
Haven, Greenwich, Conn. — Douglas 
Lawson’s address is Egypt, Mass. — 
R. E. Rich is now vice-president and 
chief engineer of the Silver Reduction 
Co., with offices at 2426 Clybourn Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. — N. H. Smith has been 
appointed vice-president of the Smith, 
Patterson Co., jewelers, at 52 Summer 
St., Boston, 


1914 
LEvERETT SALTONSTALL, Sec. 
Chestnut Hill 

There will be no reunion this year of 
the Class. All efforts are saved for the 
glorious Reunion of 1924. It is as yet 
undecided about an informal dinner at 
Commencement time. If such a dinner 
is planned notices will be sent. The 
Class Room on Commencement Day 
will be as usua] Stoughton 27. A large 
attendance of the class is expected at 
the meeting of the Associated Harvard 
Clubs in Boston on June 16. — R. P. 
Osborn has formed a partnership with 
Osborn, Johnson & Irwin for sale of 
furniture, etc., at 102 Portland St., 
Boston. — A. S. Hatch’s address is 
Westbrook Hotel, Forth Worth, Texas. 
Business address is Dan Waggoner 
Bldg. — J. B. Miller and Richardson 
Morris are now associated with the 
bond department of Theodore L. Bron- 
son & Co., 120 Broadway, New York 
City. — P. W. Thayer is managing 
director for Wm. Wrigley & Co., of 
Chicago, in Singapore, India. — T. O. 
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Freeman’s home address is 87 Ever- 
green Ave., Hartford; business address, 
Travellers Bldg., Hartford. He is 
manager of the Hartford Home Co.— 
R. B. Ladoo is in the Department of 
the Interior, Bureau of Mines, Wash- 
ington, D.C. — E. A. Roberts has been 
appointed chief of the transit bureau 
of N.Y. Transit Commission. — E. B. 
Dustan is now with Old Colony Trust 
Co., Boston; home address, Colonial 
Inn, Concord. — M. W. Cole is a 
general contractor with offices at 1405 
Tremont St., Boston. — J. L. Handy’s 
address is Room 1402, 847 Madison 
Ave., New York City. — Maurice 
Friedberg is teaching French in Tokyo; 
his address is General Delivery, Tokyo, 
Japan. — Charles Crombie has formed 
a partnership with H. F. Stanton for 
practice of architecture at 1460 East 
Jefferson Ave., Detroit. 


1916 
We ts Biancuarp, See. 
126 State St., Boston 

All members who are planning to at- 
tend the reunion are urged to be at Ap- 
pleton Chapel Monday morning, June 
19, at half-past nine o’clock, for the 
memorial service to classmates fallen in 
the war. After this service the Class 
will proceed as follows: By automobile 
to Duxbury, to take up quarters at 
Powder Point Hall. General frolic dur- 
ing the afternoon, featured by golf and 
swimming. Banquet in the evening. 
Tuesday: Morning exercises according 
to individual taste. Lunch and farewell 
to Duxbury. Return by automobile to 
Cambridge, in time for Stadium exer- 
cises and subsequent Class-Day festiv- 
ities. Wednesday: Athletic display on 
Soldiers’ Field — an elective course — 
during the morning. In the afternoon 
the Class will make its last official ap- 
pearance, en masse, in its parade to the 
baseball game. 
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1918 
Frank.n E. Parker, Jr, See. 
B-32 Standish Hall, Cambridge 

Weld Arnold’s address is Dunedin, 
Earlswood Road, Earlswood, Surrey, 
England. — J. S. Taylor’s address is 
care of Department of Commerce, 
Washington, D.C. — A. W. Pope, Jr., 
is now in the sales department of the 
William Powell Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—E. J. Brehaut’s address is care of 
Harvard Club, $74 Commonwealth 
Ave., Boston. —K. O. Myrick is 
teaching English Literature at the 
University of Michigan; his address is 
1116 Washenaw Ave., Ann Arbor, 
Mich. — R. Horween is in Freiberg, 
Saxony, Germany, where he is studying 
leather tanning at the Deutsche Ger- 
berschule. — M. L. Levine is practis- 
ing law with Pitkin, Rosensohn & 
Henderson, 165 Broadway, New York 
City. — H. I. Wilkins is with the Ray- 
mond & Whitcomb Co.; his address is 
9 Raymond Ave., West Somerville. — 
J. Coggeshall, Jr., is manager of the 
Chicago office of the First National 
Corporation of Boston, with offices at 
111 West Monroe St., Chicago.— J. H. 
Lewis’s address is 42 Peterborough 
St., Boston. — D. C. Jackson, Jr.’s ad- 
dress is Mercer Circle, Cambridge.— 
Elisha Whittlesey died March 3, 1922, 
at the home of his parents, Mr. and 
Mrs. Frank R. Whittlesey, at Pittsfield. 
He had been ill for over four months 
with heart trouble. Up to the time he 
was taken sick, he had been in the sta- 
tistical department of Case, Pomeroy & 
Co., Pine St., New York City. Whittle- 
sey prepared for College at the Pitts- 
field High School and Andover. He 
was in College four years as an under- 
graduate, receiving the degree of A.B., 
and then entered the Business School 
from which he graduated in 1920. 
While in College he was a member of 
the board of the Monthly and the Ad- 
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vocate. During the year 1917 he drove a 
camion in the American Field Service 
in France; he spent the summer of 1918 
working in the Government shipyards 
in Portsmouth, N.H. 


1919 
Grorce C. Barctay, See. 
6 East 78th St., New York City 

John Lamson Glover died at Cam- 
bridge, Feb. 20, 1922. He was born 
Dec. 14, 1896, at Ipswich, and after 
spending two years at Boston Univer- 
sity, entered the Class in the Junior 
year. He was a private in the Medical 
Enlisted Reserve Corps from July 9, 
1918, till his discharge Dec. 28, 1918. 
At the time of his death he was a fourth- 
year student at the Harvard Medical 
School. — Joseph Daniel Sheehan died 
at Dorchester, Feb. 17, 1922. He was 
born at Boston, June 6, 1898. He 
served in the Marine Corps from Oct. 9 
to Dec. 16, 1918.— W. M. Akin is 
superintendent of the Madison works 
of the Laclede Steel Co. His address is 
605 Summit Ave., Alton, Ill. — E. T. 
Burns is with Dillon & Co., bankers, 50 
Congress St., Boston. His home ad- 
dress is 1 Griggs Pl., Allston. — H. A. 
Cohen is a salesman with the Brown 
Durrell Co., wholesale dry goods, Bos- 
ton: — C. W. Cook is a second-year 
student at the Harvard Business 
School. — O. F. Flynn’s address is 705 
Kennedy Bldg., Tulsa, Okla. He is in 
the oil business. — G. G. Garceau has 
left the Eastern Mfg. Co. at Bangor to 
become associated with the American 
Glue Co. at Philadelphia. — W. W. 
Hoffmann’s address is care of Ralph 
Hoffmann, Carpinteria, Cal. — H. H. 
Holliday is a first-year student at the 
Harvard Medical School. His address 
is 29 Follen St., Cambridge. His home 
address is R. F. D. 1, Hingham. — G. 
S. Mowbray is manager of the burglary 
department of the Fidelity & Deposit 
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Co., of Maryland, 92 State St., Boston. 
— A. L. Pitman is at the pulp and 
paper mill of the Eastern Mfg. Co., 
South Brewer, Me. He is assistant di- 
rector of the Bangor Station, School of 
Chemical Engineering Practice, of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
His address is 303 Hammond St., Ban- 
gor, Me. — J. H. Quirin is with the 
Paris branch of the National City Bank 
of New York. — H. T. Sears is with the 
Lewis Mfg. Co., Walpole. His home 
address is 1223 Beacon St., Brookline. 
— M. A. Shattuck is practising law 
with Woodman, Whitehouse & Little- 
field, Portland, Me. — C. Ufford is a 
scholar in theology at the Meadville 
Theological School, Meadville, Pa. 
During the summer he will study at the 
Divinity School of the University of 
Chicago. — F. H. Turnbull is with the 
Harvard Trust Co., Cambridge. His 
home address is 21 Chauncy St., Cam- 
bridge. — S. Wetzler’s address is Hotel 
Westminster, 420 West 116th St., New 
York City. 


1920 
Fir1etp Worxum, See. 
44 Brattle St., Cambridge 

C. C. Conover is with the Peoples 
Homes Corporation, 210 Mayo Bldg., 
Tulsa, Okla. — E. C. French is business 
manager of the Christian Register, 16 
Beacon St., Boston. His home address 
is 604 Pleasant St., Canton. — W. J. 
Hitchcock is junior engineer with the 
Western Electric Co. His business ad- 
dress is Room 750, 463 West St., New 
York City. —L. P. Jones is with 
M. J. Brandenstein & Co., tea and 
coffee importers, San Francisco, Cal. 
—R. E. Kimball is with the bank of 
Bishop & Co., Ltd., Honolulu, T.H. 
His address is care of E. C. Mott- 
Smith, Box 395, Honolulu. — W. F. 
Manley is with Little, Brown & Co., 
publishers, Boston. His address is 
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89 Irving St., Cambridge. — Henry 
Nash is with the R. H. Long: Motors 
Co., Framingham. His permanent ad- 
dress remains Wiscasset, Maine. — 
R. L. Place, who has been in Hart- 
ford, Conn., with the Group Division 
of the tna Life Insurance Cov., has 
been transferred to the Boston office, 
50 Congress St.—I. S. Randall’s 
address is 9 South St. Albans St., St. 
Paul, Minn. — Benjamin Ulin is with 
his father in the American Clothing 
Syndicate, Inc., Hanover and Union 
Sts., Boston. His home address is 
190 Ruthven St. Roxbury. —F. K. 
Bullard has sailed with Mrs. Bullard for 
Shanghai, China, where he will engage 
in business. — Preston James is an 
instructor in the Department of Geog- 
raphy at Clark University. His address 
is 166 Woodland St., Worcester.— 
H. W. Patterson is with the Youth's 
Companion. His address is Wayland. 


NON-ACADEMIC 


Law School 


1865-66. John Wilkes Hammond, 
son of John Wilkes and Maria Louisa 
(Southworth) Hammond, born Dec. 
16, 1837, in that part of Rochester, 
Plymouth County, now called Mat- 
tapoisett, died at Cambridge, March 
26, 1922. When he was five years old 
his father died, and he was brought 
up in the village of Mattapoisett, at- 
tending the common district school. 
He was fitted for college in the academy 
of his native village, and was graduated 
from Tufts College in the Class of 1861. 
He engaged in teaching in Stoughton 
in 1861 and ’62, in Tisbury in the 
spring and the summer of 1862, and left 
the school one morning of that year to 
enlist in Company I, 3d Regiment, 
Massachusetts Volunteers (nine 
months’ regiment). He returned in 
June, 1863, taught in the high schools 
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in Wakefield and Melrose, and then, 
choosing the profession of law, prose- 
cuted his legal studies in the office of 
Sweetser & Gardiner, Boston, and at 
the Harvard Law School. He was ad- 
mitted to the bar in 1866, practised in 
Middlesex County, and was appointed 
to the bench of the Superior Court of 
Massachusetts March 10, 1886. He 
was married in Taunton, Aug. 15, 
1866, to Clara Ellen Tweed of St. 
Louis. He was a member of the State 
Legislature, lower branch, from Cam- 
bridge in 1872 and ’73. He served as 
city solicitor of Cambridge by annual 
election continuously from April, 1873, 
to March 10, 1886, when he resigned to 
accept judgeship, an additional judge- 
ship having been created by law. At 
a meeting of the Executive Council 
Aug. 31, 1898, Gov. Wolcott nominated 
Judge Hammond to be an Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court, in place 
of Judge Allen, of Boston, who re- 
signed, and Justice Hammond served 
on the Supreme Court bench from 
September 7, 1898, to Dec. 1, 1914. At 
the time of his resignation he was 76 
years old. He had been a resident of 
Cambridge for more than fifty years. 
In 1911 Harvard University conferred 
upon him the honorary degree of LL.D. 
He leaves two sons, Judge Franklin 
T. Hammond, of the Superior Court, 
and Dr. John W. Hammond, Jr., both 
of Cambridge, and a daughter, Mrs. S. 
Lewis Barbour of Lexington. 


Medical School 

M.D. 1878. Charles Rumford Walk- 
er died at his home in Concord, N.H., 
April 22, 1922. He graduated from Yale 
in 1874; after graduating from the 
Harvard Medical School he studied for 
three years in Europe. He began prac- 
tice in Concord in 1881. For twenty 
years he was physician at St. Paul’s 
School. He had been president of the 
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New Hampshire Medical Society, 
president of the board of trustees of 
the Rolfe and Rumford Asylum, a 
home for children, and president of the 
New Hampshire Savings Bank. His 
wife and two sons survive him. 


LITERARY NOTES 


* To avoid misunderstanding, the Editor begs 
to state that copies of books by or about Harvard 
men should be sent to the Magazine if a review is 
desired. In no other way can a complete register of 
Harvard publications be kept. Writers of articles 
in prominent periodicals are also requested to send 
to the Editor copies, or at least the titles of their 
contributions. Except in rare cases, space will 
not permit mention of contributions to the daily 
press. 

Albert Edmund Trombly, 713, has 
reprinted in pamphlet form from the 
University of Texas Bulletin and the 
South Atlantic Quarterly his essay, 
“ Rossetti the Poet: An Appreciation.” 
It is a quite comprehensive review of 
Rosetti’s poetical work, but to a good 
many readers it will probably seem 
more enthusiastic than discriminating. 

“Railroad Transportation,” the ad- 
dress delivered by Howard Elliott, 
’81, at the sixty-ninth annual meeting 
of the American Society of Civil En- 
gineers has been issued in pamphlet 
form. In it Mr. Elliott makes a strong 
plea that the public “give brains, cour- 
age, and management a chance once 
more” in the railroad business. “‘ De- 
clare a ten year holiday in the ceaseless 
investigation of the transportation 
question, and let the undivided atten- 
tion and energy of owners, managers, 
and employees be devoted to main- 
taining, operating, and perfecting this 
engine of civilization — the wonderful 
railroad system of the United States.” 

In the National Municipal Review 
for March, 1922, Prof. W. B. Munro 
had an article entitled “Peters of Bos- 
ton: A Reform Mayor who Did Not 
Fail.” After detailing a number of the 
achievements of the Peters administra- 


tion, Professor Munro writes: “ During 
his term of office Mayor Peters spent 
no time talking politics, or building po- 
litical fences, or oiling up a political 
machine. He devoted more hours to 
his office than the average business 
man spends at his desk, and his office 
was no rendezvous for politicians of 
any stripe.... It is not often that a 
mayor goes out of office with a stronger 
hold on the confidence of the electorate 
than when he came in. Mayor Peters 
has demonstrated that it can be done.” 


SHORT REVIEWS 


A History of European and American 
Sculpture from the Early Christian 
Period to the Present Day, by Chand- 
ler Rathfon Post, ’04, Associate 
Professor of Greek and of Fine Arts 
in Harvard University. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1921. 
Two volumes, illustrated. $15. 

To the average American the words 
“art” and “painting” have been, to all 
intents and purposes, synonymous; in an 
art gallery he has expected to see paint- 
ings and has hardly looked for anything 
else, and if he has heard any one mep- 
tioned as an artist, he has expected him to 
be, as a matter of course, a painter. The 
publication, therefore, of a book on sculp- 
ture is to be hailed with especial pleasure. 
Painting will probably continue to be the 
most popular of the three great arts of 
design, but there is no reason why sculp- 
ture should not be more generally appre- 
ciated than has hitherto been the case, 
and Professor Post’s “History” will cer- 
tainly do much to make its readers appre- 
ciate the importance of sculpture on its 
own account and understand its impor- 
tant position in the history of art in gen- 
eral. Indeed one may assert, with at 
least some plausibility, that the history of 
art in general, the record of the develop- 
ment in technical skill, of the growth, 
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changes, and decline in taste in the va- 
rious periods of human history, can best 
be studied in the history of sculpture. 
Be that as it may, all who are interested 
in the history of art must welcome the 
appearance of Professor Post’s book. 

It is a remarkably good book. In his 
preface the author states that he desires 
to “supply the need of a history of the 
sculpture of our own era that could be put 
into the hands of students for collateral 
reading outside of the classroom”; that 
his “intent has been not only to give a 
comprehensive idea of the various epochs, 
but also to produce a book of reference 
in which should be traced the evolution 
of the several national schools and of the 
secondary as well as the principal sculp- 
tors of those schools and in which their 
chief works should be catalogued and 
described”’; and that he has “endeavored 
to make the book readable.” He has been 
unusually successful in accomplishing 
these three more or less divergent pur- 
poses. It is a pity that so many works 
should be discussed without accompany- 
ing illustrations, for the qualities of a 
work of art are difficult to grasp from any 
description, no matter how exact, and the 
discussion of qualities, when the qualities 
themselves are unknown, can be of little 
value. The book is, as books go, well il- 
lustrated, with about one illustration to 
two and a half pages of text, but a greater 
number of figures, even if some of them 
had to be smaller, would have added to 
its value. The paper is all heavily coated, 
so that cuts might have been inserted in 
the text; and, if that was not to be done, 
why must such paper be used through- 
out? The typography, the binding, and 
the execution of the halftone illustrations 
are all excellent and reflect credit upon 
the Harvard University Press, but why 
should American publishers make their 
books so heavy that they cannot be held 
in the hand? 

The plan of apportioming space to the 


various epochs and schools in accordance 
with their sesthetic significance is admir- 
ably and judiciously carried out. If it is 
not strictly followed in the case of modern 
and, more especially, American sculp- 
ture, Americans of the present day are 
not likely to find fault with the author 
on that account. It seems at first sight as 
if the long period of Early Christian and 
Byzantine art, which is made to extend 
to the close of the tenth century, should 
have been granted more than nineteen 
pages; but the brief treatment of that 
period is so clear, the various movements 
and influences that developed in it are so 
well distinguished and set forth, that 
the reader is left with the feeling that all 
essential points have been duly considered. 

The “hard and special effort,” to quote 
his own words, which Professor Post has 
devoted to the preliminary summaries of 
the art of each period and country has 
been crowned with success. The summa- 
ries are comprehensive, concise, almost 
brilliant. A particularly good example is 
that relating to German Gothic, at the 
beginning of chapter vit. 

The se ha of the history of art goes 
back to Vasari, an Italian, and that tra- 
dition was broken, so far as it is broken at 
all, by the awakening of interest in Gothic 
art north of the Alps. So Spain was more 
or less left at one side. Yet Spain is, 
especially in the field of sculpture, one of 
the richest and most interesting coun- 
tries of Europe. Professor Post has recog- 
nized this fact and has given to Spanish 
sculpture a degree of attention commen- 
surate with its charm, its variety, and its 
astounding abundance. 

In all that relates to the general con- 
ception and treatment of his subject. 
Professor Post has produced a book 
which merits only praise; adverse criti- 
cism can apply only to details, and those 
of minor importance. The Bewcantle 
cross is, witb the related monuments, as- 
cribed with no apparent hesitation to the 
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end of the seventh century (vol. 1, page 
17). It would be interesting to know if 
Professor Post is acquainted with the ar- 
guments of A. S. Cook (“Transactions” 
of the Connecticut Society of Arts and 
Sciences, vol. 17, 1912, pp. 213-361), 
which speak strongly for a date nearly 
’ five centuries later. If a discussion of the 
questions involved was considered out of 
place, the reader might have been given, 
by means of a footnote, the opportunity 
to form his own judgment. But footnotes 
are, save a few which are considered 
‘indispensable,” avoided, apparently with 
a view to making the book more read- 
able and non-technical (Preface, page v). 
Yet why footnotes, which nobody has 
to read, should make a book less read- 
able is not clear. In this particular book 
it might have been well to add more 
notes on certain debatable matters of 
detail, and the value of the work as a 
book of reference might have been in- 
creased if the names of some sculptors 
who are passed over in silence had been 
printed here and there at the foot of the 
page, or at the end of a chapter, possibly 
with a brief statement of their special 
merits or demerits. 

It seems hardly worth while to give to 
the sculptor who has for some centuries 
been known as Nicola Pisano the name 
of Nicola d’Apulia. Granted that he 
came from Apulia and may have acquired 
there some of the elements of his art, still 
Pisa was the city of his adoption and the 
city in which his first important work was 
done, and “even Vasari” noted that in- 
dividual figures of his first great pulpit 
were inspired by Roman reliefs at Pisa. 
As a sculptor he was a Pisan, quite as 
much as was his son Giovanni. 

Occasional peculiarities of diction may 
be noted, such as the use of “feminine” 
and “masculine” where “female” and 
“male” would be better (the word “male” 
is, I believe, used only once — vol. un, 
page 176— and “female,” as an adjec- 
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tive, not at all), the use of “Gallic” for 
‘*French,” and a liking for such words 
as “ideate” and “‘velleity,” the latter 
being sometimes employed to designate a 
strong inclination or preference. There 
are also some slight inconsistencies, or 
what appear to be such. So the work on 
the valves of the door of S. Zeno at 
Verona is classed as German on page 42 of 
volume 1, but is only “of German deriva- 
tion” on page 51, and (vol. 11, page 144) 
Mercié’s works “do not generally seize 
upon one with the compelling force of 
Falguiére in similar themes”; but in the 
discussion of Falguiére himself nothing 
is said to prepare the reader for the attri- 
bution of any such force to him. But it 
is hardly worth while to point out such 
slight slips, if that is not too harsh a word 
to apply to them. At the very end of the 
book Paul Manship seems to be exalted 
above his fellows rather more than he de- 
serves, and perhaps one might say that 
the promise of contemporary American 
seulpture as a whole is a little underrated, 
but that, in an American book, is a venial 
fault, if fault it be. : 

A captious critic might, no doubt, 
point out other details m which this book 
falls short of perfection, but they would 
be of slight importance. The work is well 
planned and well executed, it displays 
broad knowledge, excellent taste, and 
keen discrimination. The author is not 
carried away by the fashionable cult of 
the baroque or the prevailing admiration 
of Rodin, still less by the vagaries of post- 
impressionism and cubism. He preserves 
throughout his fine impartiality and his 
independence of judgment. 

Harold N. Fowler, ’80 


Daniel H. Burnham, Architect, Planner of 
Cities, by Charles Moore, °78. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. Two vol- 
umes. $20. 

For the architect no more inspiring 
episode than the creation of the World’s 
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Columbian Exposition could well be 
imagined. Daniel H. Burnham personi- 
fied the driving force that aroused the 
tide of enthusiasm in the distinguished 
group of men responsible for the design 
of this Exposition. Olmsted, McKim, 
Saint-Gaudens, Hunt, Peabody, Millet, 
Root, Codman, each a power in himself, 
were each individually responsive to the 
magnetic influence of Mr. Burnham’s 
personality, and collectively codperated 
with him to achieve the result that began 
that mighty awakening to the latent ar- 
tistic possibilities of this country. 

That Mr. Burnham’s was an ability of 
no mean order, this accomplishment alone 
would determine; but readers of Mr. 
Charles Moore’s volumes realize that 
this was merely the first expression of a 
capacity for work, for service on behalf of 
his country and profession that later en- 
sured for him still greater opportunity 
as chairman of the Washington Park 
Commission, and president of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. Architects, 
sculptors, painters, musicians, bound by 
a common love of art, united by the con- 
structive energy of Mr. Burnham, strove 
for a national expression and appreciation 
of beauty in the life of the people — in 
the buildings, parks, and galleries that 
surround them. 

Such were the beginnings, followed 
soon by problems of mighty scope: the 
Cleveland and San Francisco plans, the 
Chicago improvement, plans for a new 
capitol in the Philippines, till one marvels 
that one man could possess sufficient 
energy to respond to such varied and 
searching demands. 

The chronicle is a long one — too long 
to hold the interest of the average reader. 
Mr. Moore writes with the sympathy and 
appreciation of a friend, but fails to give 
any critical analysis of the dominant in- 
dividuality whose life is portrayed with 
such fidelity and detail. For enjoyment 
the two volumes are as much too heavy as 
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they are too long. To the architect the 
book teems with interest as a history of 
the critical period in our modern archi- 
tectural development. The interest lies 
more in the events and individuals with 
which Mr. Burnham’s name is associated 
than in the qualities of the human being 
whose acquaintance we are making. 

We find in Mr. Burnham a man who, 
while practically without the advantages 
of an education, still had an immense 
capacity for learning, and a great appre- 
ciation of culture as expressed by his 
more fortunate friends. He learned from 
these friends and also from his enemies, 
keeping a fresh and open mind for new 
impressions at an age when most of us 
have ceased to be receptive. 

It is not to be wondered at that taste 
was not a part of his natural equipment, 
but his capacity to learn and develop is 
nowhere better shown than in the con- 
spicuous improvement of his taste that 
contact with trained minds and with the 
monuments of Europe produced in the 
course of his life. 

A forceful man we find him, forging his 
own life for himself, and as he develops 
gathering about him a wealth of love and 
friendship that is a mighty tribute to the 
breadth and warmth of his nature. So 
many names that are beloved wherever 
art is known appear that their very pres- 
ence adds to the interest of the pages. 
What page can be dull that is graced by 
Millet or charmed by McKim: but why 
ruin this impression by quotations from a 
diary which are entirely devoid of inter- 
est? 

The lasting impression of these vol- 
umes is one of gratitude for the mighty 
impetus toward higher achievement that 
was started at Chicago and maintained 
with an ever-broadening vision in Daniel 
H. Burnham’s service to the community 
through his constructive study of great 
town-planning problems. 

William Emerson, ’95 
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Collected Papers on Acoustics, by Wallace 
Clement Sabine. Cambridge: Har- 
vard University Press. 

Only in rare instances can the man of 
science lay exclusive claim to discoveries 
in a particular field of scientific knowledge, 
no matter how limited. The truth comes 
most often through the accumulated find- 
ings of many men, and the contributions 
of many minds. The work of the late Pro- 
fessor Wallace C. Sabine in Architectural 
Acoustics is one of the few outstanding 
exceptions to this rule. Working alone in 
a field hitherto neglected, he raised his 
subject from the region of guesswork, 
chance, and opinion to the dignity of a 
self-respecting branch of physical sci- 
ence. 

Accordingly the publication of his 
“Collected Papers” is an event of real 
scientific importance. These papers have 
just appeared in a single beautiful volume 
from the Harvard University Press. 
The publishers and the editor, Professor 
Theodore Lyman, are to be congratulated 
upon thus having given permanent form 
to a piece of scientific work, so worthy of 
adequate preservation. 

Although the seventeen or more papers, 
constituting this volume, appeared from 
time to time over a period of eighteen 
years, yet so clearly defined were Pro- 
fessor Sabine’s own ideas, and so definite 
was his program, that together they make 
a coherent and comprehensive treatise 
on the acoustics of auditoriums. An at- 
tempt to give an account of the subject- 
matter, however brief, would exceed the 
limits of this review and the limitations 
of this reviewer. The titles of a few of 
the papers, however, will serve to indi- 
cate the scope of the subject. The first 
seventy pages deals with ‘Reverbera- 
tion,” the most common of acoustical 
difficulties. Perhaps there is nowhere a 
finer example of the application of the 
scientific method to the solution of a prac- 
tical problem than this series of articles 


which grew out of the necessity of miti- 
gating the acoustical horrors of the lecture- 
room of the Fogg Art Museum. Some of 
the later titles are: “‘The Accuracy of 
Musical Scale,” “‘ The Correction of Acous- 
tical Difficulties,” ‘Theatre Acoustics,” 
“The Insulation of Sound,” and finally a 
hitherto unpublished paper, taken from 
lecture notes delivered at the Sorbonne in 
1917, on “Whispering Galleries.” 

Professor Sabine’s scientific thinking 
was characterized by a keen sense of the 
practical utility of scientific work. With 
this there was a definiteness and concrete- 
ness of thought that characterizes all of 
his scientific work. Nearly every paper 
begins with the description of one or more 
definite problems of a practical nature in 
applied acoustics. These are made the 
text for a discussion of the fundamental 
physical principles involved and the 
basis of the experimental investigation 
which follows. Definite conclusions, am- 
ply warranted by carefully collected data, 
are stated in a form that permit their 
comprehension and application by those 
to whom they are addressed. One rarely 
finds in a scientific treatise greater clear- 
ness of presentation, or a more efficient 
use of language as a vehicle for ideas. A 
generous use of illustrations and the 
graphical presentation of results prevails 
throughout. 

In the “Collected Papers” the scientist 
will find the pleasure of an admirably con- 
ceived, thoroughly executed, and ade- 
quately presented piece of scientific work. 
Here the architect will find an authori- 
tative source of information upon a try- 
ing, but tremendously important phase of 
his work. For the general reader, there is 
an enlightenment upon what has hitherto 
been an obscure and much abused sub- 
ject. 

One of his Associates 


She Blows! And Sparm at That! by Wil- 
kam John Hopkins, ’85. Illustrated. 
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861 pp. 8vo. Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 

It has never been the custom to choose 
seafaring men for their attainments as 
men of letters, so it is inevitable, if re- 
grettable, that we should have little first- 
hand knowledge of life at sea during thou- 
sands of years of maritime history. But 
as education has become more nearly 
universal, and as men able at least to read 
and write have found their way into cabin 
and forecastle, a far more extensive litera- 
ture of the sea than in general people 
realize has taken form and established its 
own conventions and grown into solid 
ranks of folio and quarto volumes, in 
which vast stores of superstition and 
tradition and adventure are recorded. 
Think, for example, of all that the names 
of Hakluyt and Purchas and Churchill 
stand for! 

Now any sea story of to-day is in a 
measure to be judged by its success in 
establishing kinship with the great body 
of earlier sea literature, for that earlier 
literature has a vigor and a saltiness that 
make it as preéminent in its own waters 
as Shakespeare in the drama. So it is to 
the credit of “She Blows! And Sparm at 
That!” to say that the book is a legiti- 
mate descendant of those stout old chron- 
icles. It is straightforward and true to 
life, and it is impregnated with tar and 
sperm oil; and it has, which is more, a 
touch of the strain that entered our lit- 
erature when Defoe took the short and 
inevitable step from the honest sailor’s 
narrative of the period to frank romance. 

In the host of books about whaling 
there are few with which it is natural to 
compare this. The greater number of 
them, I suppose, describe (with certain 
necessary allowances for our human tend- 
ency to exaggerate) the writers’ actual 
experiences and observations. Among 
my own books “She Blows! And Sparm at 
That!” will stand, and I think rightly, 
beside Macy’s “There She Blows; or, the 
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Log of the Arethusa.” I, for one, like it 
better than the older book; it is written 
with more felicity and is enjoyable for its 
manner as well as its matter. 

In this good company, then, the book 
belongs. It is a book for the reader who 
can give himself completely to an honest 
tale of sea life, and who has the turn of 
mind to enjoy loitering round the world 
in an old tub of a whaler. The slender 
thread of plot is deftly woven through 
the whole narrative — once or twice 
though, let it be whispered, the reader 
fears the thread has broken — and the 
man who has any true love of the sea 
will lay down the tale, when he comes to 
the end of it, with regret that it cannot 
go on indefinitely. — Charles Boardman 
Hawes, G.S., ’11-12. 


American Portraits. 1875-1900. By 
Gamaliel Bradford, °86. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co. 


Mr. Bradford is a tireless student of 
human character. He is one of those who 
see history as a warm and personal 
thing, written in the lives of the great 
and the influential. He would not be in- 
terested in tracing the “stream of events,” 
which in the view of a certain school de- 
termines not only the course of history, 
but the aims and dispositions of all our 
public characters as well. It is not the 
event, but the man who controls it, not 
the thought or the aspiration, but the 
man who thinks or aspires that fires his 
imagination. 

The present volume of portrait sketches, 
though of interest, does not, as the author 
seems to intend, give a very clear impres- 
sion of the actual United States of the 
last quarter of the nineteenth century. 
It is too heavily literary and artistic in 
its choice of figures to illustrate. The 
eight portraits include Henry James and 
J. MeN. Whistler, who were Americans 
by birth, but expatriates by choice, and 
they include also Sidney Lanier, and 
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Joseph Jefferson and Henry Adams, per- 
sons variously attractive to writer and 
reader alike, but not especially typical of 
their age or influential upon it. Blaine, 
Cleveland, and Mark Twain complete the 
list, and with them we come into actual 
touch with the active life and the intel- 
lectual characteristics of the end-of-the- 
century American. It is a pity that Mr. 
Bradford did not include some men to 
represent the stirring, invigorating, ex- 
panding spirit of modern business and 
of modern thinking. Carnegie, Morgan, 
James J. Hill, Rockefeller, Edison, Gra- 
ham Bell, Dr. Eliot — these are names 
that suggest themselves at once as more 
significant of the period than most of 
those that Mr. Bradford has chosen. 

But the author has not omitted such 
names deliberately. He wanted to include 
one or more of them and was prevented 
from doing so by the difficulty of getting 
together the right materials for their por- 
traits. Scholars and men of business are 
likely to be inexpressive about themselves. 
So, at least, Mr. Bradford has found 
them, to a degree injurious to his purpose, 
though we suspect he would rather write 
about artists and statesmen and men of 
letters than about railway builders and 
steel manufacturers even if the supply 
of material were equal. 

The actual sketches that he has written 
are of varying merit and varying interest. 
They are written with a good deal of in- 
sight, with a ready sympathy for the sad 
and sombre in life, with a quick appre- 
ciation of manly virtues of whatever sort, 
and with a pen that outlines personalities 
crisply and picturesquely. When he 
philosophizes on his characters we fre- 
quently find Mr. Bradford unconvincing 
or at least obscure, but in the matter of 
selecting illuminating incident and quo- 
tation, in bringing out the little foibles 
and weaknesses as well as the real charms 
of strength and gentleness which go to 
make up the living and recognizable por- 
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trait, he is almost uniformly successful. 
These people live as we read about them, 
whether or not they do much to make 
plain to us the real spirit of the dying 
nineteenth century in the United States, 
And at a time when it is the fashion for 
writers to etch their portraits, contem- 
porary or other, mordantly and mali- 
ciously with verbal acids, it is pleasant to 
find one who preserves the old amenities, 
who uses charity, thinks good rather than 
evil of his characters, and does not leave 
you with a sneaking contempt for even 
the best and noblest of them. 


Shakspere to Sheridan, "by Alwin Tha- 
ler, Ph.D., ’18, Assistant Professor of 
English in the University of Cali- 
fornia. Cambridge: The Harvard 
University Press. ‘ 

We hear much complpint nowadays 
of the commercialism of the theatre in 
England and in America. A perusal of 
Prof. Thaler’s very thorough and inter- 
esting survey of the history of the English 
stage from the sixteenth to the eighteenth 
centuries gives us reason to say that the 
theatre has rarely been anything else than 
commercial. That is not to say that it has 
not produced great works, and enter- 
tained artistic ambitions. But it has been 
from the first an institution by which 
men made their living — and as ample a 
living as they could; it has aimed at enter- 
taining the people and has expected to be 
paid for doing it; and it has never been 
influenced by any literary direction from 
above such as the French Academy has 
exerted upon the French stage. 

Prof. Thaler’s work is not at all a crit- 
ical study of the drama such as other 
writers have made us familiar with. It 
is a lively picture of what the English 
theatre was like during the two centuries 
between Shakespeare’s time and that of 
Sheridan. It tells us, from contemporary 
evidence, how the playhouses were built 
and managed and financed, how the 
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dramatists lived and wrote and sold their 
plays, what the actors were like, and what 
were their manners and their methods of 
acting; how the art of scene decoration 
arose and grew, how the audiences were 
accommodated and how they behaved, 
what were the relations between the court 
and the theatre, and a thousand other 
things that help us to get an intelligent 
idea of what the theatre meant in the 
daily lives of those who supported it and 
those who lived by it during its most 
vigorous and picturesque period. 

The author has brought together a re- 
markable mass of material, and he has or- 
ganized it, on the whole, well. The very 
copious annotations show how wide has 
been Prof. Thaler’s reading and research. 
The book is the work of a trained scholar, 
but it is not therefore a book for scholars 
only. The author’s keen, personal in- 
terest in his subject, and the richly human 
quality of the material in which he works, 
make the book attractive to any reader 
who cares for the English theatre and is 
interested in tracing the phases through 
which it passed during its formation and 
its most intellectually brilliant periods. 
It is illustrated with a number of repro- 
ductions from contemporary wood-cuts or 
copper-plates. 


Shakespeare, by Raymond Macdonald 
Alden, A.M., ’96. New York: 
Duffield and Co. 

It is pleasant to come upon a book 
dealing with Shakespeare that is not 
written as a textbook or as a scholastic 
and technical treatise or as an argument 
designed to prove a theory or a case, but 
simply as a critical essay for the enlight- 
enment and enjoyment of the average in- 
telligent reader who knows his Shake- 
speare pretty well and would like to know 
more about the relationship which Shake- 
speare’s work bore to his immediate au- 
dience and age. In setting forth that re- 
lationship Prof. Alden has sketched in 


Shakespeare’s background with vividness 
and skill, has given a survey of Eliza- 
bethan England and Elizabethan drama, 
has outlined the known facts of Shake- 
speare’s life, and has collected the most 
significant records of contemporary opin- 
ion of him. Taking up mainly in chrono- 
logical order the poems and plays, he 
shows the growth of Shakespeare’s power 
and the various phases and moods 
through which he passed. The last chap- 
ter in the book is a brilliant summary of 
the impressions of Shakespeare’s per- 
sonality that a close student of the plays 
may reasonably form — of his ideas, ideals, 
beliefs and interests. Prof. Alden finds 
that “for Shakespeare kindness was the 
cardinal, the regal virtue, and unkind- 
ness the one unpardonable sin.” Has any 
commentator gone straighter to Shake- 
speare’s heart? A cognate and equally 
true observation that Prof. Alden makes 
is that Shakespeare “had an instinctive 
interest in people who fail, greater than 
in those that ‘succeed.” 

Indeed all that Prof. Alden has to say 
about the plays, each of which he dis- 
cusses in some detail, reveals the subtlety 
and acuteness of his critical study. We 
shall quote only from his comments on 
Romeo and Juliet and on Julius Cesar. 
On Romeo and Juliet: “Our suffering is 
mitigated by the comparatively low de- 
gree of individual characterization which 
we have seen this play exhibits. One is 
able to mourn with a sweet sadness, but 
not too poignantly, over the death of 
youth and beauty seen as lovely types. 
For the same reason Ophelia’s death is 
faintly moving, never felt as intolerably 
sad; but it is not so with Desdemona’s 
or Cordelia’s, nor with that of a real 
friend who died yesterday.” -On Julius 
Caesar: ‘The judgment is satisfied that all 
happened as it must have happened. 
None of those who failed could have 
succeeded; history rarely reveals itself 
as more intelligible, even if ironic, in its 
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progress.... Intelligence, rather than 
the capacity to suffer, is demanded 
of the spectator of this tragedy; and one 
sees why it may be called as nearly per- 
fect as any that Shakespeare made, yet at 
the same time is one of the least power- 
ful.” 


The Reflections of a T. B. M., by Himself. 
Decorations by Gluyas Williams, ’11. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1922. 

This book has been attributed to var- 

ious well-known humorists; our own guess 
is that Roger L Scaife, ’97, will be fi- 
nally unmasked as the author. Those 
who have read “‘ Cape Coddities’’— which, 
it will be remembered, was published 
anonymously, but afterwards acknowl 
edged by Mr. Scaife — will find m “The 
Reflections of a T. B. M.” many of the 
qualities that distinguished that earlier 
book — the same neatness and simpli- 
city of expression, the same lightly satir- 
ical touch. In the réle of a tired business 
man Mr. Scaife — if it is Mr. Scaife — 
is preoccupied exclusively with women. 
From our slight acquaintance with tired 
business men we should say that the book 
presents quite fairly their preoccupations. 
A Wife’s Best Friend, The Lady Next 
Door, The Trained Nurse, The New 
Stenographer, The Athletic Girl, The Dé- 
butante, are some of the characters who 
are portrayed with shrewd and amusing 
strokes, and if the writer seems somewhat 
more at home in his description of The 
Modern Mother than of The Show Girl, 
his book is not less entertaining or pleas- 
ant on that account. Mr. Gluyas Wil- 
liams has furnished a number of silhou- 
ettes that enhance the attractiveness of 
the volume. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


*,*All publications received will be acknowledged 
in this column. Works by Harvard men or relating 
to the University will be noticed or reviewed so far 
as is possible. 

She Blows! And Sparm at That! by William 
John Hopkins, ’85. Boston and New York: Hough- 
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ton Mifflin Co., 1922. Cloth, Mustrated, 361 pp. 
$2.50. 

American Portraits, 1875-1900, by Gamaliel Brad- 
ford, ’86. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1922. Cloth, illustrated, 249 pp. $3.50. 

Collected Papers on Acoustics, by Wallace Clem- 
ent Sabine, late Hollis Professor of Mathematics 
and Natural Philosophy in Harvard University. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1922. Cloth, 
279 pp. $4. 

Shakespere to Sheridan: A Book about the Theatre 
of Yesterday and Today, by Alwin Thaler, Ph.D., 
1918, Assistant Professor of English in the Univer- 
sity of California. Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1922. Cloth, illustrated, 339 pp. 

Ballads of Hellas, by William Hathorne Mills, 
A.M. Second Edition. Ledner Street & Zeus Co., 
Berkeley, Cal., 1922. Cloth, 40 pp. 

Universities and Scientific Life in the United 
States, by Maurice Caullery, Professor at the Sor- 
bonne, French Exchange Professor at Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1916. Translated by James Houghton 
Woods, ’87, and Emmet Russell, 14. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1922. Cloth, 269 pp. 
$2.50. 

The Religion of Plato, by Paul Elmer More, A.M., 
98. Princeton University Press, Princeton, 1921. 
Cloth, 352 pp. $3. 

Shakespeare, by Raymond Macdonald Alden, 
A.M., ’96. New York: Duffield & Co., 1922, Cloth, 
377 pp. $2.50. 

Success through Vocational Guidance, by James 
McKinney and A. M. Simons. American School: 
Chicago. 1922. Cloth, 270 pp. $2. 

Pulling Together, by John T. Broderick. Robson 
& Adee; Schenectady, N.Y. 1922. Cloth, 141 pp. 

Preparing for the World’s Work, a Textbook in 
Prevocational Civics, by Isaac Doughton, ’07, Su- 
perintendent of Schools, Phoenixville, Pa. New 
York: Charles Seribner’s Sons, 1922. Cloth, 223 pp. 


MARRIAGES 
%, It is requested that wedding announcements 
be sent to the Editor of the Gaapuatzs’ MaGazinzg, 
in order to make this record more nearly complete. 

1874. Richard Henry Dana to Mrs. Helen 
Mumford, 2t Boston, Feb. 25, 1922. 

[1886.] Gilbert Tompkins to Virginia 
Leonard, May 31, 1917. 

1891. William Augustus Muller to Mar- 
jon Churchill, at Arlington, April 
20, 1922. 

1894. Charles Harris Beckwith to Nellie 
May Sullivan, at Springfield, Feb. 
27, 1922. 

[1895.] Frederick Stanley Lighthall to 
Mrs. Jonathan Worth Jackson, at 
Chicago, Ill., May 14, 1921. 

1896. John Ellis Hoffman to Mrs. Navine 
Melbourne Converse, Jan. 27, 1922. 
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1897. William Edmund Dowty to Mrs. 
Jean L. Lincoln, at Malden, Feb. 
6, 1922. 

1905. Winthrop Cushing Richmond to 
Alice H. Hathaway, at Allston, 
April 17, 1922. 

[1906.] Alexander Mahoney to Lena M. 
Behan, at Haverhill, Feb. 28, 
1922. 

1907. Samuel Prescott Fay to Hester 
Millard Davey, at East Orange, 
N.J., Feb. 28, 1922. 

1909. Richard Dana Lyman to Enaily 
Orwig, at Winnetka, IIl., April 12, 
1922. 

1909. Alfred Wood Stickney to Harriett 
Arnold, at Los Angeles, Cal., July, 
1921. 

[1910.] Francis Wright Davis to Margaret 
C. Underwood, at Belmont, March 
25, 1922. 

1910. Frank Cruise Haymond to Susan 
Watson Arnette, at Fairmont, 
W. Va., Jan. 25, 1922. 

1911. Lewis Goldberg to Mildred H. Le- 
vine, at Boston, June 21, 1921. 

1912. Arnold Welles Hunnewell to Mary 
Copley Amory, at Boston, March 
16, 1922. 

1913. Gilbert Elliott, Jr., to Virginia 
Vance Swope, at New York, N.Y., 
Feb. 7, 1922. 

1913. George Thorndike Trull to Alice 
Russell Erskine, at Lowell, Feb. 
25, 1922. 

1913. Roderic Paul Wade to Florence 
Elizabeth Peabody, at Brookline, 
April 29, 1922. 

1914. Charles Amory Williams to Flor- 
ence Everett, at Milton, March 6, 
1922. 

1915. Robert Winternitz to Sibyl Bing- 
ham, at Cambridge, Feb. 3, 1922. 

1916. Henry Epstein to Etinel Steuer, at 
New York, N.Y., June 29, 1921. 

1916. Guy Hunter Lee to Simone Pailley, 
at Boston, Feb. 25, 1922. 

1916. John Louis Phelon to Florence 


May Ball, at Whitinsville, Dec. 
30, 1921. 

1917. Norman Bruce Ames to Mary 
Olive Jennings, at Grenada, Miss., 
June 9, 1921. 

1917. Harry Morris Feinberg to Anna 
Pauline Epstein, at Bangor, Me., 
March 7, 1922. 

1917. Chester Craig Irving to Annie F. 
Binns, at Cambridge, March 2, 
1922, 

1917. Clement Kimball Stodder to Ann 
Frances Matthews, at Dallas, 
Texas, Feb. 25, 1922. 

1918. Richard Henderson Cobb to Eliz- 
abeth T. B. Hyde, at New York, 
N.Y., April 20, 1922. 

1918. Francis Wesley Dunn to Florence 
Goodrich, at Winchester, Ind. 
Nov. 12, 1921. 

1918. Bronson Clarke Tucker to Helen 
M. Billings, at Rockland, Dec. 17, 
1921. 

1919. William Bartlett Bacon to Mary S. 
Bartow, at Quincy, April 21, 1922. 

[1919.] Charles James Coulter to Helen 
Lispenard Stewart Trevor, at New 
York, N.Y., Feb. 15, 1922. 

1919. Maurice Fryefield to Sarah F. Al- 
stadt, April 6, 1922. 

1919. Philo Brendel Lange to Alice 
Castle Wells, at Dayton, Ohio, 
March 18, 1922. 

1919. Howard Pratt Perry to Marjorie 
Tilton, at Newton, April 15, 1922. 

1919. Horace Mason Reynolds to Cath- 
arine Whitford Coffeen, at West- 
boro, April 29, 1922. 

1919. Essleck Sheldon Sherman to Anna 
Gordon Winchester, at Colorado 
Springs, Colo., Feb. 25, 1922. 

1920. Philip Wilfred Bolster to Gertrude 
Blake, at Roxbury, Feb. 11, 1922. 

1920. Frederic Keil Bullard to Adelaide 
Fitch Brainard, at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
April 17, 1922. 

1920. John Hitchcock to Margaret Jen- 
kins, at Newton, April 17, 192¢. 
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1920. 
1920. 


1920. 


1921. 
1921. 


1921. 


LL.B. 


LS. 


M.D. 


1856. 


1857. 


1863. 


1864. 


1866. 


] Necrology 
Preston Everett James to Dorothy 1868. 
Tenny Upham, at Stoughton, 
April 3, 1922. 1869 
Lloyd Bowen Sanderson, Jr., to 
Rosanna Duncan Fiske, at Cam- 1871 
bridge, April 29, 1922. 
Wendell Taber to Frances Town- 1874 
send, at Boston, March 10, 1922. 
John Maitland Brewer Churchill 1874 
to Nancy Ely, at Boston, Feb. 11, 
1922. 1874 
Ralph Davis Joslin to Constance 
A. Smith, at Winchester, Feb. 25, 1874 
1922. 
Francis Bacon Lothrop to Eleanor 1876 
Abbott, at Boston, April 17, 1922. 
1905. Benjamin Robbins Curtis 1878 
Low to Virginia Wagner, at Brook- ’ 
lyn, N.Y., Feb. 15, 1922. 1878 
1913-14. Robert Hale to Agnes 
Burke, at Morristown, N.J., April 1880 
20, 1922. 
D.M.D. 1919. Hawold Albert Kent to 1880, 
Marjorie G. Munroe, at West Rox- 
bury, March 23, 1922. 1882, 
1920. Elliott Stevenson Denny to 
Carolyn Wolfe, at Holyoke, Feb.18, 1882. 
1922. 
1883. 
NECROLOGY 1884. 
Graduates 
1888. 
The College 
Francis Rose. Arnold, d. at New 1890. 
York, N.Y., April 1, 1922. 
Shepherd Brooks, A.M., d. at 1891. 
Boston, Feb. 21, 1922. 
Thaddeus Marshall Brooks Cross, 1891. 
A.M., d. at Boston, March 15, 
1922. 1892. 
Peter Butler Olney, LL.B., A.M., 
d. at Lawrence, L.I., N.Y., Feb. 9, 1892. 
1922. 
William Payne Blake, LL.B.,A.M., 1893. 
d. at Boston, March 7, 1922. 
Otis Livingston Prescott, d. at 1897. 


1868. 


Boston, March 25, 1922, 
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Moses Jones Wentworth, A.M., 
d. at Chicago, IIll., March 12, 1922. 


. William Gallagher, A.M., d. at 


Brookline, Feb. 3, 1922. 


. Francis Barrett Daniels, d. at 


Chicago, IIL, in April. 


. William Fitzhale Abbot, d. at 


Worcester, April 22, 1922. 


. Edward Higginson, d. at sea, Feb. 


20, 1922, 


. Ethelbert Smith Mills, d. at Phil- 


adelphia, Pa., April 11, 1922. 


. William Pearson Warner, d. at 


Jamaica Plain, Feb. 5, 1922. 


. Herbert Green, LL.B., d. at Brook- 


lyn, N.Y., March 5, 1922. 


. William Amos Bancroft, d. at Cam- 


bridge, March 11, 1922. 


. David Arthur Taggart, d. at Man- 


chester, N.H., Feb. 9, 1922. 


. Hugh Lennox Bond, d. at Balti- 


more, Md., April 12, 1922. 


. Richard Middlecott Saltonstall, d. 


at Boston, April 17, 1922. 

James Woods Babeock, M.D., d. 
at Columbia, S.C., March 3, 1922. 
Charles Swift Knowles, d. at Bos- 
ton, Feb. 22, 1922. 

George William Beals, d. at Boston, 
March 14, 1922. 

Hartley Frederic Atwood, d. at 
Brookline, March 11, 1922. 

Albert Gallatin Brodhead, d. at 
Denver, Colo., Jan. 23, 1922. 
Franklin Herrick Brooks, d. at 
Boston, March 25, 1922. 

Angelo Hall, S.T.B., d. at Anna- 
polis, Md., April 13, 1922. 

Roger Tileston, d. at Providence, 
R.I., Feb. 18, 1922. 

Edward Brinley Adams, LL.B., d. 
at Cambridge, March 24, 1922. 
Nathaniel Leavitt Francis, d. at 
Newton, March 6, 1922. 

Silas Dinsmoor, d. at Sewickley, 
Pa., Sept. 17, 1921. 

Richard Whoriskey, d. at Durham, 
N.H., Feb. 21, 1922, 
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1899. Joseph Dunderdale Forbes, d. at 
Davos, Switzerland, Feb. 13, 1922. 

1900. Homer Brandel Smith, M.D., d. 
at Lancaster, N.H., March 12, 
1922. 

1904. Gordon Donald, d. at Boston, 
March 24, 1922. 

1911. Daniel Francis Lynch, d. at Ma- 
nati, Porto Rico, Feb. 8, 1922. 

1915. Herbert Houghton Edgerton, d. at 
Cambridge, April 4, 1922. 

1918. Elisha Whittlesey, M.B.A., d. at 
Pittsfield, March 4, 1922. 

1919. John Lamson Glover, d. at Cam- 

* bridge, Feb. 20, 1922. 

1919. Laurance Richardson, d. at Brook- 
line, April 28, 1922. 

1919. Joseph Daniel Sheehan, d. at Dor- 
chester, Feb. 17, 1922. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1887. George Richard Rodemann, A.M., 
Ph.D., d. at Brooklyn, N.Y., March 
25, 1922. 

1896. Charles Leonard Bouton, A.M., d. 
at Cambridge, Feb. 20, 1922. 


Law School 


1863. Charles Hunter Owen, d. at Hart- 
ford, Conn., April 21, 1922. 

1871. Henry Augustus Harmon, d. at 
Rutland, Vt., Feb. 9, 1922. 

1875. Frank Woodbury Robinson, d. at 
Portland, Me., Feb. 16, 1922. 

1876. Frank Edward Alfred, d. at New- 
port, Vt., Sept. 22, 1921. 

1896. Horace Earl Parker, d. at New 
York, N.Y., April 10, 1922. 

1904. Clarence Harmon Olson, d. at 
Honolulu, Hawaii, Sept., 1921. 

1918. Walter Henry Grammes, d. at 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 19, 1922. 


Medical School 
1864. Henry Augustus Reynolds, d. at 
Worcester, Feb. 13, 1922. 
1866. Henry James Fixott, d. at Sydney, 
N.S., Can., April 11, 1917. 


1867, 


1871. 


1877. 


1878. 


1878. 


1886. 


1886. 


1887. 


1888. 


1903. 


1904. 


1917. 


1908. 


1909. 


1881. 


1909. 


1865. 


1869. 


1869. 


1874. 


. Charles Caldwell, d. at Mansfield, 
Ohio, Feb. 28, 1921. 

Thomas H. McKenzie, d. at Tren- 
ton, N.J., Oct. 19, 1920. 

Sewell Elliott Greenwood, d. at 
Templeton, Feb. 4, 1922. 

William Towle Souther, d. at Wor- 
cester, Feb. 21, 1922. 

Charles Rumford Walker, d. at 
Concord, N.H., April 22, 1922. 
Edward Kellogg Dunham, d. at 
New York, N.Y., April 15, 1922. 
Charles Ezra Taft, d. at Hartford, 
Conn., Feb. 10, 1922. 

William Abbott Phillips, d. at 
Evanston, Ill., July 24, 1916. 
Norman Fitch Chandler, d. at 
Medford, March 6, 1922. 
Nathaniel Leander Berry, Jr., d. at 
North Whitefield, Me., Feb. 18, 
1922. 

Ernest Arey Dyer, d. at Massillon, 
Ohio, April 1, 1922. 

James Scott Johnston, d. at Sara- 
nac Lake, N.Y., Feb. 20, 1921. 


Scientific School 
Karl De Witt Schwendener, d. at 
Glendale, Cal., Jan. 22, 1922. 
Isaiah Atkins Whorf, d. at Nor- 
wood, Feb. 6, 1922. 


Divinity School 
Arthur Markley Judy, d. at Daven- 
port, Ia., Jan. 2, 1922. 
Donald Campbell McCallum, d. 
September, 1918. 


Cemporarp flembers 

The College 
Herbert Baldwin Cushing, d. at 
Boston, April 3, 1922. 
Francis Lawton, d. at Wakefield, 
R.I., April 16, 1922. 
Israel Adams Welch, d. at Danvers, 
March 14, 1922. 
George Frank Merrill, d. at Port- 
land, Me., March 21, 1922. 
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1876. Augustus Reynolds Dillon, d. at 

Chicago, Ill., Feb. 14, 1922. 

Henry Pratt McKean, d. at sea, 

April 10, 1922. 

Milo True Morrill, d. at Defiance, 

Ohio, June 22, 1921. 

Harry Jessop Stevenson, d. at 

Allenhurst, N.J., Feb. 11, 1922. 

. Hamilton Easter Field, d. at 
Brooklyn, N.Y., April 9, 1922. 

. Lewis Butler Preston, d. at Mt. 
Kisco, N.Y., April 13, 1922. 

. Karl Schenck Barnes, d. at Cam- 
bridge, March $1, 1922. 

. Clarence Luther Thurston, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 16, 1922. 

. Charles Henry Wyman, d. at Den- 
ver, Colo., Aug. $0, 1915. 

. Arthur Bowers Flanagan, d. at 

Westboro, Aug. 6, 1920. 

Emile Ludwig Strauss, d. at Cleve- 

land, Ohio, Dec. 11, 1918. 

Warren Mason Whiting, Jr., d. 

at Longwood, March 19, 1922. 


1889. 
1891. 


1893. 


1902. 


1911. 


Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


1881-84. Abram Van Eps Young, d. at 
Hendersonville, N.C., Dec. 23, 
1921. 

1892-98. George Vincent Wendell, d. at 
New York, N.Y., March 15, 1922. 

1894-96. Leslie Newman Early, d. at 
Petersburg, Ky., Jan. 6, 1922. 

1904-05. Frederick Valentine Emerson, 
d. at Baton Rouge, La., Oct. 11, 
1919. 


Law School 


1865-66. John Wilkes Hammond, LL.D. 
(Hon.) d. at Cambridge, March 26, 
1922. 

1867-68. James Zacharie Moore, d. at 
Spokane, Wash., Aug. 16, 1921. 

1869-70. Frank Bainbridge Spelter, d. at 
St. Petersburg, Fla., March 15, 
1922. 

1873-75. Benedict Spalding, d. at Leb- 
anon, Ky., June 16, 1921. 
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1909-10. George Monroe York, d. at 
Asheville, N.C., April 3, 1922. 

1920-21. Lincoln Avery, Jr., d. at Hig- 
gins Lake, Mich., Aug. 7, 1921. 

1921-22. Dillard Hazelrigg Turner, d. 
at Frankfort, Ky., Jan. 7, 1922. 


Medical School 
1856-57. Charles Knickerbocker Winne, 
d. at Albany, N. Y., Sept. 24, 1919. 
1867-68. Nathan Hall Williams, d. at 
Altadena, Cal., Aug. 4, 1921. 


Scientific School 
1863-64. Ellery Cushing Appleton, d. 
Noveiuber, 1919. 
1865-66. William Fessenden Merrill, d. 
at Plainfield, N.J., Feb. 3, 1922. 
1901-02. William Henry Low, d. June 13, 
1920. 


Divinity Schoot 
1874-75. George Arthur Vinton, d. at 
Chicago, Ill., March, 1922. 


UNIVERSITY NOTES 


Prof. S. I. Bailey of the Harvard Ob- 
servatory has taken charge of the Har- 
vard Southern Astronomical Station at 
Arequipa, Peru. 

Dr. Harlow Shapley has been elected 
Paine Professor of Practical Astronomy. 

Two totem house-posts, purchased 
from Kwakiutl Indians in British Co- 
lumbia, have been set up on the floor of 
the Peabody Museum. They are about 
seventeen feet high and weigh a ton and a 
half each. 

The Harvard College Library has re- 
cently brought together in the Treasure 
Room a collection of original manu- 
scripts, documents, and memorials of 
Abraham Lincoln. 

One hundred and forty-nine degrees 
were awarded at the mid-year period. 
Of these twenty-eight were posthumous 
degrees granted to men who lost their 
lives in the war. 
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Fifteen managers and secretaries of 
University unions attended the second 
convention of the Association of College 
and University Unions, held in Cambridge 
on March 8, 9, and 10. They were en- 
tertained at dinner on March 8 at the 
Harvard Union. 

Prof. A. C. Coolidge, who had been in 
Russia since last autumn as chief liaison 
officer between the American Relief 
Expedition in Moscow and the Soviet 
government, returned to Cambridge in 
March. 

A special loan exhibition of works 
by Rembrandt was held at the Fogg Art 
Museum from March 30 to April 12. 

On May 1 the Rev. Willard L. Sperry 
of Boston gave the Dudleian Lecture, on 
“The Present Duties of the Christian 
Ministry.” 

Beginning on March 30, Prof. Jacques 
Cavalier, Rector of the University of 
Toulouse, gave a series of two lectures a 
week for eight weeks on “Les Alliages 
Métalliques.” 

Prof. Edmund E. Day, chairman of 
the Department of Economics, has re- 
signed and accepted an appointment as 
professor of economics, chairman of that 
department, and director of curricula in 
business administration, at the University 
of Michigan. He will continue his duties 
at Harvard until February, 1923, when 
his new appointment becomes effec- 
tive. 

Prof. David G. Lyon, who will retire 
from active teaching next autumn, has 
been appointed honorary curator of the 
Semitic Museum. 

On May 8 Prof. Kirsopp Lake delivered 
the Ingersoll Lecture on the Immortality 
of Man. 

Prof. G. H. Edgell has been appointed 
Dean of the Harvard School of Archi- 


tecture. 

The John Scott Medal and Certificate, 
with its honorarium of $800, has been 
awarded to Prof. William Duane, of the 
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Department of Physics, for his research 
work in radio-activity and X-rays. 

Improvements at a cost of $100,000 
are being made on Soldiers’ Field. The 
ground inside the new running track, be- 
hind the baseball diamond and the Sta- 
dium, is being drained and filled, and will 
be available as a football field in the au- 
tumn. New tennis courts are being built 
on the north side of the field just beyond 
the running track, where a line of birches 
has been growing. Twenty-five acres of 
swamp land in the northeastern part of 
the field will be reclaimed. 


VARIA 


President Lowell has transmitted to the 
MacazinE a letter from H. D. Hazeltine, 
LL.B. 1898, Professor of Laws of Eng- 
land in Downing College, Cambridge, in 
which he communicates the following 
entry from the list of former rectors of 
Newbury Church, Berkshire, England: 


1648-1663. Benjamin Woodbridge, M.A. His 
name occurs first in the list of graduates of Harvard 
University in America 1642. Chaplain to Charles 
Il. Buried in this church 1684. 

The list from which this entry is taken 
is to be found at the west end of the 
church and near the tower. President 
Lowell points out that in the early years 
of the College the order of names was in 
accordance with social precedence, and 
he adds: “His name appears as ‘Benja- 
min Woodbridge, A.M. Oxford 1648. 
Died 1684.’ Curiously enough the next 
name to his is ‘George Downing, Knight 
1660, Baronet 1663; Tutor; Ambass. to 
Netherlands from Cromwell and Charles 
II; M.P. Died 1684.’ Another of the 
graduates in the same class, Henry Sal- 
tonstall, went to Oxford. ‘ It seems he was 
a Fellow of New College in 1650.” 


Robert Withington, ’06, contributes 
the following item about “Cambridge 
College”: 

In The Clockmaker; or, The Sayings and 
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Doings of Samuel Slick of Slickville, chap- 
ter xxx, “A Tale of Bunker's Hill” 
(second edition, Philadelphia, 1837, p. 
197) is found this sentence: 


Cambridge College is Unitarian, cause it looks 
wise to doubt, and every drumstick of a boy ridi- 
cules the belief of his forefathers. 


In 1761, the President and Fellows of 
Harvard College (as they signed them- 
selves at the end of the address “to the 
King”) prepared a volume expressing 
their loyalty to — as well as their hopes 
from —the newly-crowned sovereign. 
There are two copies of this in the Har- 
vard Library, and one, I believe, in the 
Boston Library. The title-page reads: 
Pietas et Gratulatio Collegii Cantabri- 
giensis apud Novanglos. Bostoni-Massa- 
chusetiensium. Typis J. Green & J. 
Russell. MDCCLXI. These are interest 
ing examples of the name of the place, 
rather than of the founder, being at- 
tached to the college, after the English 
— and Continental — custom. 


KATY 


Fortis erat miles Carolus, 
Gaia erat flavis crinibus; 
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Quasi fato Gaia ad portam aderat 

Atque milites recensebat. 

Vitabat puellas timidus, 

Et balbutiebat improbus, 

Ad octavam tamen ad portam aderat 

Fatuumqu’ amorem canebat: — 
Ga- Ga- Ga- Gaia, candida Gaia, 
Mel meum, te so- so- so- solam ado; 
Et dum lu- lu- lu- luna Justrat bubile 


Ad culinam te expe- pe- pe- pectabo. 


Numquam virgo mundior erat 
Aut suavior esse poterat; 
Ttaque anellum Carolus emit, 
Nunc in Gallia hostes petit. 
Efficere voluit audax 
Ut saltaret Caesar contumax; 
Sed nunc, militantes, ad lunam Gallicam 
Audiunt hanc nostri fabellam: — 
Ga- Ga- Ga- Gaia, Gaia formosa, 
Corculum, es so- so- so- sola quam 
amo; 
Et dum lu- lu- lu- luna boves perlus- 
trat 
Ad culinae portam mo- mo- mo- mox 
ero. 
Arthur Winfred Hodgman, ’90. 
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BETTY ALDEN 


A new pattern of Flat Ware just produced - 
by Reed & Barton. 

The Principal Pieces 
Five o'clock Spoons, Tea Spoons, Dessert — 
Spoons, Table Spoons, Dessert Forks, Des- 
sert Knives and Table Knives. oe 

And also - 

there are about fifty Miscellaneous Pieces. 


STERLING SILVERWARE — THE GIFT OF GIFTS % 


Our stock of the Kisco and beautiful Reed fog 7 
& Barton Silverware is particularly complete. Be at 
Whether you desire a full set or odd’ pices 

to perfect your collection, we can pel you. 

Orders by mail given special attention. 

Wate us. 


Pearis, DiaMonps, JEWELRY, 
Watcues, STATIONERY 


THEODORE B. STARR. In ° 


JEWELERS peng. We ee 
Forma Avenve ar47iSt-4MAmeNLaNe 


New YORK 
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